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JAPANESE PATENT MEDICINES 


Throughout this report^ the tcnti l^atetit Medicines” 
is used In the loose sense hi which it is generally employed in 
popular language ; that is, h refers to ail medicines sold in a 
pre'pared form on which a stamp duty is iiriposcd, as opposed to 
meditiircs priqianed in particular cases from a piescription. 

] iiimorr patent medicine industiy of Japan had its 

origin^ about two and a half centuries ago, in the 
town of Toyama in the now-called province of Etchu on the 
West Coast, which ever since has been the great centre of the 
ii^dustry. Prince Seiko Maeda, who was horn in 1649, was 
then D AIM VO of the province, succeeding his father in 1674. 
He was a man of strong and determined character, and highly 
intelligent;, and on taking up the reins of government, he im- 
mediately set about the making of many reforms, capeciaUy 
with the object of spreading education among his subjectsr For 
this reason, and for his care and solicitude for the people, when¬ 
ever any emergency or calamity arose, he was greatly respected 
and loved, but the chief cause of his fame and reputation down 
to the present day is tliat it was due to his initiative and support 
that the industry, which to-day is so fai’-reaching and the source 
of Toyama's pnospority, ai'ose and flourished. This fact was 
clearly shown in the spring of this year, 1906, tlic two hundredth 
anniversary ol the Daimyo’s death. In May, a grand com- 
memorative festival lasting two days, organized by the patent 
medicine dealers of Toyama, was held at tlie Dajilojj temple 
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at. Uinczawaj and was attended by large numbers of i^coplu 
from nea]‘ and far^ wlto wished to do l^oi^our to tlio old 
Daisivo's memory. From the bcjjiniAiig of bis assuming the 
government^ Prince Seilro Mae da took gi^eat interest in the 
mamiracture of tnedlcines and in matters of public health 
genei'ally. WJien epidemics of dysciiteiy: etc., occurred within 
his domtnioMSj. he used himself to make up medicines and dis¬ 
pense them to tile poor. In 16S2, Bandai JoliAN, a physician 
of l^ATAKAMi i[i Bizen proviiice, lieailng of Prince I^la'eda’s 
interest in the manufactuic of mcdlciiieH, travelled to Toyama 
and presented to the Prince some incdleinc of his own maiiu fac¬ 
tum wlncii he called LIan-cion tan (i.e. ''' medicine which calls 
back the dead to lifen name which is now a household 
word tlnoiigiiout Jatsaii—which lie prepared from an old 
secret prescription lianded down in his family. The Prince Avas 
greatly struck with tlie excellence of tiiiis medicine and caused 
his retainers to be instructed in the method of its preparation. 
Tlie story goes tliat In i6go, when the Prince ^vas in Vjldo 
(T okyo), while busy one day at t!ie Shogun’s Court, one of the 
Daimyos there was suddenly taken ill and was at the pxjint of 
death. AIL pi esent were tlirown into a state of consternation, 
and no one knew what to do, nor offered any effective assist- 
ance, ujitii’Piincc Maeda took a doFc of Hak-<30n-tan from Itis 
medicine. box (a thing always carried in the old days) 
and administered it to the sufibicr, who was immediately 
restored to health. All the Daimyos present were so struck 
witli tJie wonderful cflficacy of the medicine, tliat, in s^Mte of the 
prevailing restrictions ^vith regard to encroaching on one 
another's territories, they begged that from that time forward the 
Toyama medicine vendoira should ply their trade far and wide 
in ati provinces and provide for tlie demand for Flangontan. 
Tltc Prince consented to this and, on ids return to bis province, 
gare an apotliecaiy tiro preaedption for tlie medicine and enured 
him to make and sell it, and sent a man to otlier provinces as a 
peddler. Moreover, so charitable and benevolent was tlie 
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PriiKe in his desire to help all the sick people in the 

country, he caused fire itiediciiics to be distributed from door 
to door without immediate payment and the collection of the 
money to be postp^^ned until a convcinent tlmc^ which is the 
origin of the cu^itom now in vogue for tlie distribution of 
patent medicines ia Japan. (See Section 2, under the heading 
" Methods of selling and advertising.") In organising these 
methods the Prince took the greatest trouble, and in eon- 
sequencOj, from the "beginning, the business gra.dually made 
very considcrabie ptogre.ssH The |>2:ddJing business increased 
year by year under the ]>rotection of the provincial ndminisEia* 
tioiij, and was not limited to Han-gondan alone, but com[ijisc<l ,^11 
soils of medicines, and i>y degrees became the greatest source 
of Toyama^s prosperity. 

• A small industry also arose at this time, dependent upon 
tlio patent medicine business, \lz., tlie making of tlie paper 
packets and bo^cs for tlic medicines, and by this means many 
people earned a livelihood. So wide!}', moreover, did the 
Toyama industry spread, tliat it came to be looked upon from 
a provincial standpoint as a great industry, and it was tiiereforc 
decided to levy local tajrcs on the medicines, the management 
of tlie taxation being placed under the control of the City Gov^ 
ernor. From r764 to 1771, owing to a further large increase in 
the number of peddlers, special offices were- cstabltsiied and 
special officers appointed in complete control of naatters con¬ 
nected with patent medicines, but afterwards were nljollsh' 
cd and control ivas again vested in tite City Office and i''’inari' 
cia! Bureau of Toyama. Tiicncefortli, until abemt 1KO3, an 
annual tax was levied on cacli iKddlcr at tlic rate of about one 
shilling* which in 1850 was increased to about two shillings and 
nine pence per head. The total amount collected in 1850 frorn 
this tax was over j^ 350. Piom this time until the daimyates 
were abollslted and prefectures established in i 8 G 3 , there was 
not much vaiiation in the total amount collected annually. 
Meanwhile the patent medicine dealers had drawn up rcgula- 
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tions among themselves, and had divided all the peddlers into 
tweut^-^one bands, over each of which, according to the size of 
the band, from five to ticii overseers were appointed. Each of 
these bands had its own district allotted to it for its operataonSj, 
and thus tlie whole country was covered and constantly work* 
ed by peddlers. Over the whole organization the dealers 
chose one of their own ntimber, each taking the office in turn, 
to superintend the manufacture of the rraedicines and the work¬ 
ing of the peddling business. The distn'cts allotted to the 
various bands weie as folioivs :— Kwanto, Cokikai, Mino, 
Shinshiu, Kiushuj, Okuciiugoeu, Echigo, Date, Kazlfsa, 
De^va, GoSstitu, JsE,. KjtaciiuCoku, Soeuga, Shikoku, Najibu, 
SKNi>Af, Satsuma, IfisiJitj, Akita, Hokkoku, thus covering the 
vvholo country. At fij^t, wlien the bands weie started, there 
were over 2,600 peddlers in ait employed, the large bands 
containing from 100 to 300, and the smaller ones from 60 to 50 
men each. The numbers gradually increased, and the support 
of the provincial admijiistratlon became more and more thorough; 
so that, in iS7Sp theiic were about gooo paten^med^c^Jte 
peddlers in all. Other daimyates also afforded a large amount 
of protection to Toyama patent medicines, and from MtJ’KU, 
Dewa, Chjku2en, Chikuoo, Buzem, Bungo, Hjzes, Higo, Sa- 
TSUMA, iKi and Tsushima and other daimyates, local patent 
medicine dealers were sent to make a special study of the 
Toyama industry. After the restoration of 1S6S, when dai¬ 
myates were abolislied and prefectures established, many 
Samurai took up the patcnbmedicine business, the numbers 
engaged rising to over S,ocx>. In January, 1877^ the Govern¬ 
ment issued the first regulations for the state control and 
taxalion of patent medicines. The first effect of this Govern¬ 
ment control was favorable to the growth of the industry, and 
its development proceeded rapidly throughout the years iSEo 
and iSSr. In October, 1SS2, however, owing to the publica¬ 
tion, by Government decree No. 51, of the patent-medicine 
stamp tax laws, great distress was occasioned among the 
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patfin^IT^ed^cirle dealers, and on all sides bitter complaints 
against the hardships of the negulation were hearb* This 
distress was felt most keenly amont^ those occupied in the 
Toyama patent-medicine business, owing to the niethiHis enir 
ployed in distribution, and for a time large jiumbers of people 
^vere thrown out of employment After tliafc, year by year, the 
business declined, and it seemed that, if matters were left in the 
state in which they then were, the industry would be entirety 
ruined. In July iS 36 , with a view to ameliorating the condi¬ 
tions in some degree, the Finance Department's Decree No. 2d3, 
issuing regulations for exclianging ^jalcnt medicine tax stamps 
afft.iced to medicines which subsequently remained unsold, was 
published : but although on the surface the publication of these 
regulations appeared somewhat to lessen the hardships on 
dealers, in reality no relief at all was realized from them. So, as 
it was. useless to complain of the severity of tlie stamp tax and 
meanwhile siinply await the Government's action, the dealers ^ 
took steps on their own account and made great reforms in all 
branches of the industry, and so saved it from the absolute ruin 
which appeared imminent, and by degrees brought it to a more 
satisfactory position. After’ tliat, year by year^ the industry 
made great strides, and the medicines .began to bejexport’- 
ed in considerable quantities. In January,. J903, the patent- 
medicine tax bill was introduced into the Diet and a ten per 
cent flflT tax, witli exemption,.for all medicines ex’- 

ported, was approved, and from May of the same year was 
put into operation. As a result of thb law, the export of 
patent-medicines to foreign cou utiles has continuously aitd 
largely increased, and as the conditions of the industt'y In the 
home market are also very favourable, a large extension of 


business on all sides has taken place. 

2, Htthanx *r Patent medicine manufacturers in Japan aeU 


>«iiji*ir 
im<l HilvCr- 
iipdn^. 


their goods wholesale to tire retail dealers in the 
various .towns and villages^ or employ U^r 


own peddlers to hawk tlietr goods all over the comitry. 
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In'tlie former case,'they allow the retail dealers a com- 
ihissioa oil thdr sales aniounling to from 205^ to 
takings/or they sell the medicines to them outright at a fixed 
reduction in price. The peddlers, on the otiier hand, either 
Teceive' one half of all tlieir receipts, or have tlieir travelling 
expenses pud board paid and l eoeivo a commission on thelt? sales, 
'Thcjsysteni m vogue among the peddlers h a very curious one 
and'probably unique* As has been previously mentioned, the 
bands; of. peddlers have each their own district for business 
^lloittied.to them, and iu this district .tliey distribute whatever 
ni«licines tlieir customers require, without at the time receiv¬ 
ing any payment for the same* Each customer takes what lie 
considers sulficieut to last his household a year, and when the 
year is completed, the peddlers once more make die same 
found and. collect the price of . medicines tliat have been con- 
fiumed.'duiing the course of the year. What is left overj they 
take back/and exchange free of charge for new medicines of 
ihe.isame sort, .at the same time supplying on credit another 
yearns stock* 

: . . Jt was on. account of this method being in vogue and 
owing to the severity with which the stamp tax laws fell upon 
thoep employing this;method, stamp having to. be affixed to 
aU.mqliciiles when made up for .distribution, that the " Patent 
mqdki^ies stamp exchange regulations *' were issued* 

’ It also due to the fact .that the beddlino 

AdTcrtliinff. . tr- a 

.. ; branch of the business.until recent times largely 

'prevailed to the exclusion, of the method of selling from retail 
shops^'that advertising-in print and by sign board was only in¬ 
dulged Jn on a small scale, as the peddlers themselves took .round 
sampfesr of neiy^niediclnes and did their advertising by word of 
mouth. Nowadays, however’ the feshion of adverti^ng.in 
hewspap(;U uhd magazines and by setting up lai^e boards.in 
the Neighbourhood of Hie-mi I ways and by the roadside Jargely 
prevail^ and is constantly growing,^and follows both ^ style 
andi design, .as well in Joqality, ‘the metheds of European 
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ccuiitries. Indeed; there’ is scarceiy a line of railway in ary 
thickly populated part of Japan, the neighbouring landscape of 
wblcli is not disfi^red by the uncomely and oRcrii to foreign 
ideas at least, unsavoury advertisements of popular patent 
medicines. 

a. .VDiubcr or 3.10^ licensed patent 

w«n- luedicine manufacturers in Japan, imnufactunng 
factaren anil iJTi all 9,755 difTercnt kinds of patent medicines 
which licences were taken ouh The . total 
iaaihnrn«tnreii (jf patent medicines manufactured durine 

Hti 4 ^ ^ 

voJnc* the eleven years previous to J905 Is appitox- 
iuiatdy as follows:— ‘V !. 


■■■ k*m m-rt 

£ S?hSoo 

JK95 

- X ^579pSQo 

1896 .. 

... £ 778.700 

‘H* ^ 1 + W H PP* 

... £ 874,100 

1S9S .: 

... ;Ci,oo9i9oo 

1899 ... 

... vfi, 126,000 

[900 ' ... 

... * jfl,j82,2O0 

Ipot ,,, 

^ £ij2i i,6do 

1902 ... Vi. *.* 

331,200 

' 1 ^ 0 ^ rnMm ri + ri- 

.*. 236,100 

] «■■ i +'■«■' #114' 

189,400 


In 1S&6, Jt amounted to only .£^438,600, Toyama pro' 
duces about one quarter of the total. Its pioduction annually 
being about 73,600,000 packets of medicines worth approxi¬ 
mately j^"3oo,ooo. Tills gives some Idea of the Small quantities 
In which certain medicines are done up for sale, the average 
value of these packets being just one penny each* 

■ In former times, there were no national taxes 
’ jcedietni* levied on patent medicinesH In 1B77, th^ 
were first imposed and were fixed at the fol¬ 
lowing-ralEs {t— ' 
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(<fi),M;iiiuracturefs of patent medicines 
- "1* Busmens tax, for each kind of medi- 

■ ■ ’ ' cine manufactured.4/^ per annutni 

■ 2 ^ rLicence fee^ for each kind of medi- , 
cine manufactured on issue of licence. 5 d. ' 

{^) Retail dealers in patent medicines and 
'■ peddlersj'irrespective of the number of 

difiTe rent kis^ds of medicine sold-,* .*.5d* per annum» 

' In jS 32 ', by decree No. Sij regulations as to stamp duties 
on patent medicine^ were issued^ and on each packet of patent 
medicines stamps to the value of one tenth of the value of the 
niedicme contained in the packet were requu-cd to be affixed. 

These stamps were at fii'si of a special sort called " latent 
medicine stamps V ; but in 1593, by Impcrialr Ordinance No. 

140, general revenue stamp l egulations were publislicd and one 
sort of revenue stamp was issued for indiscriminate use as deed 
stamps, tobacco slumps, legal stamps and patent medicine 
stampSj and at once came into use for all stamp dutieii^ The 
stamps are of ten dcifiominaLions of the following values and 
colours. 

1 (^^th of a farthing)... *.. grey. 

2 rtft ... ..K ... light blue. 

3 rtw ... ... ... ... ... yellow* 

5 rtfi ... ... ... ... ... dark brown. 

; ’ ■\s^ 7 i (^d.) ... i., . ... light brown. 

. . 2 JiTj (^d.) ... ... '..I ... green, . ..i-lt 

: . /; ; ;■. 3 f^d.y ' ... ... ... dark blue. \ / i 

-^'1 ' ....... ... ... orange. ' ;■ 

.^ ... ... ... purple. T ' ■ 

10 (a^d.) .,i ... ... ... ’dark red. v 

. ' In ip^Sr the patent medicine tax laws were revised, and^ « 
in addition to slight modifications of the regulations In force at 
homCi exemptioji from all taxes was granted to medicines 
exported to foreign countries. Further, in the regulations 
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puttiug these revised Ja^vs into efifect <rmperiii'Ordinance^ Ko. 
fS5 of 1905)^ a new definition was given ofarticles resem¬ 
bling patent niedicineson wJutlij for Hie first timcj the 
patent medicine stamp tax vvaii levied^ the articles specified 
having hitherto been outside the category of patent medicines. 
The definition given is as follows : “ Articles containing dtugs^ 
or mixed with drugSj ’(vhich are advertised as being effica* 
" cions in any of the ways mentioned under the following 
**headings, arc "articles resembling patent medicines^'': but 
"articles' only efficacious as nutrrents or disinfectants and 
" articles specially exempted by the Minister of Finance^ are 
" not included.” ■ .The classification of " articles resembling 
patetit medicines ” is as follows 

(. Articles used in guarding against illness- 

2. Articles used in exliilarating the spirits, dealing the 
voice, or increasing physical or mental energy> while not laying 
claim to being efficacious in curing illnesses. 

3. Articles used for changing the colour or constitution of 
the skin or hair, or in removing unpleasant smells^ 

4. Articles used in healing skin diseases. 

All such articles^ though not coming under the law for 
patent medicines making a licence and registration necessary, 
must neverthdess, in the same way as the medicines, liave 
revenue stamps affixed* 

From January 1905, dcw:spccial^cxtra taxeij, on account 
of the Russo-Japanese war, have been in force, and are still to 
be continued for an indefinite period* The rates of this taxation 
arc as follows';— 

For each separate medicine in respect of the amount 
manufactured, ' ., ■ 

(1) When the total value IS less than 

(2) ,, „ between 30 and 65. 

(3) » -- SO and too*. los* 

{4) „ looand ...aoo;, 145* 
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(6) 

PJ 

300 and 500.. .Juries, 

( 7 ) 

PI- IJi 

500 and i,oco.. £2 

_ ( 3 ) 

Jt 

1,000 and 2,000., j^3 

(9) 

■J 

2,000 and 3,000.. £4 

(10) 


3,000 and 5,oco., 

(ii) 

91 M 

5,000 and 7,000 „ £7 

(is) „ 

i> » 

7,000 and 10,000.. ;£S los. 

^ (rS) 

■k 

JP 

over 10,000.. £Ki 

In addition lo this^ there 

is also a special business tax, 

arising: from tlio extra special war taxes, wliicTi is as follows for 

eacli medicine when iho value of tlie amount manu^oUircd in 
one year is;— 

, Less than 

iJSO 

.., . ... 4 ^d. 

, , Between 

^30 and 

£so . IS. 2\d. 

- 1 

i? 

50 and 

lOO .. IS. 9 ^d. 

- - YY 

100 and 

200 ... ... 2 S. 5 d. 

HI - 

200 and 

300 ...^ ... 3s. sjd. 

99 

300 and 

560.Ss. 2d. 


500 and 

ijOOO.6s. 1 id. 

_ 

I jOoo and 

2,000 ..los. 4d. 

■ ' j.. 

2,000 and 

3,000 ... ... 13s. 9|d. 

V ii-» t 1’ ■ 

Jj 

3,000 and 

5,000 ... ... 18s. n|d. 

JJ 

5,000 and 

7,000 ... ... jiS'r 4s. id. " " 

' 

7,oooand 10,000 *.* ... jfips.jd. 

■ ■ Over 

10,000 

Wk* *14 \ 


There are also local (provincial and city) tasces on 
patent medicines. 

Tlie total amount received from patent medicine taxes in 
Japan during the years i €94-1904 is as follows J‘ ' 

1894-- . . £57f 3 ^ ' ' 

iSp^n, u. ^QOO " ■■ 

■' iSpe . T7^qo 

■ .iSgy,,, S7 j4do ‘ 
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1895.. , *. £tooj^oo v ' 

iSpg .. ...H ... „, it2,6qo 

r^CKJ... ... ... ... ... TlS,200 

igor.-V' ... ' ... ... ... i2t,ioo 

1962.. . .... 123.100 

■i:-',..'. .-: 1903,,. ... ... ... ... ... 123.600 

: rj904,.. ... ... ..118.900 - /. 

The export of Japane'ic patent medicines be- 
*of 18S9, Avhen a. Toyama dealer crossed 

^nifint over to Corea and opened uo business there. 

For some years after this btit little was jdone. 
tliere being but a small and fiuctnating eKport trade to China 
and Corea carried on ; but, after the Chino/apanese war of 
1894-1895, the business was gradually extended in tbofts 
countries, and also spread to Han's]i. Since then^ most of the 
ports of the P^ific where Japanese are settled have taken their 
share> and in other directions also an export trade has grown 
■up.. After the Russo-Japanese war ended in [905, the special 
exemption, from taxation in the case of expor ted patent-medi¬ 
cines ^caIne-into force and gave a great impetus to'the export 
tisid^: V:T^ total value of medicines exported from To3raii^ 
^one during the 3?ear from July istj 1905 ^ June joth^ 
amounted to about . 4 r 5 if>oo. 

Japanese piatent medicines are exported direct to the fol¬ 
lowing- places :— ' : 

■ Ckina .-—Shanghai, Hankow, Tientsin, Cliefoo, Tsingtau, 
“ Taku, Yinkow and Newcim'jng. 

' Csr^rt Chemulpo, Seoul, Chinnampo* Fusan, Gensan, 

:: ^ Mokpo, Gunsan. 

' Vfiitcd .-^San Francisco, Tacoma, Portland, Seatti^ 

Canada: —Victoria, Vancouver. 

-. * —Singapore, Peiang. ‘ ^ - 

^. British India: —Rangoon, .. ..'..[.1 

r lluich-EjsstlT^ies —Bomeo^ /.. . 13 

r. .■"7-Townsvillei Thursday Island. ..: w ..;[>! 
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Jimmii: —Honolulu, 

Philipphj£s 

Hongkmg. 

Trade marks for patent nredicints otc required 
to bo registered and are of two kmds^(d:) the 
sign hitherto ased by tlie shop or otlier des¬ 
criptive design, ,or 0 the nnme of tlio medicine. It was 
formerly a common practise to choose. Buddhist and Sliinto 
ternis as names for patent medicines, but this is now specifically 
forbidden, and to ensure that no such names should be regts- 
feredj it is mentioned in the Trade Marks law of TS99 that 
na]me$ .of patent medicines used before that date which have by 
their popular UMge come to be regarded as trade marks, can¬ 
not under the new law be registered as trade marks. . ^ , 

;; For this reason, most patent medicines, which were' manu- 
thetu red . and ,. ^^'eU-known before i Sgg, are registered, under 

sign? or pictures for trademarks. . . . 

.i..j. '. Tlieused,are generally chosen, with retcrcnce: to 
thft'giHeged .curative properties of the medicines, such as, 
fs brain-healing pills," " poison'expelllng piJJs/.^ " spSrit-cheering 
piltsy", i" heal-e very thing pdwders/' " one:dpsc-bealing , pow¬ 
ders,"., “life-supporting powders,," " touch-the-spot paattlles,” 
“ second'to-none plasters," " boihbreakjng ointment,” " imr 
nrediate-healer plaster." 

No Japanese patent medicines are sold in. a 
'' liquid form, pills, powders, pastilles and pastes 

HcdJcJnvh mid being the usual way in which medicines are 
nnade up. There is also'a large sale of dried 
roots, leaves,, herbs etc., which are prqjared 
bty steeping- in hot wafer, iJ^ihlch is then poured <jff and 
drunk. i,; . ' 

Patent medicines are generally packed in fins or in. card¬ 
board boxes, though many kinds, owing to their cheapness and 
the very small quantities (often.but one dose at.a time, for which 
less than a iartlung is paid) in,which, tliey must be done up in 
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order to meet the popular demand, are simply enclosed in a 
paper package or smaU envelope* 

In order to safeguard the interests of the 
for Protoo' industry and of individual mannCicturers, tliere 
iktV«iopuoiH numerous Patent Medicine Industry Guilds, 
ortho These assist in a general way those of their 

TiidnaAry* 

members who are in any difficulties, legal or 
otherwise^ connected with tire business. There is also in 
Toyama a special guild for the purpose of loaning mtiney to 
patent medicine dealers when they are in need of capital to 
develop their busiri^^ and which offer them special facilities 
for depositing money t this guild has from its start made great 
progress^ and the numbers of its mombei's are increasing year 
by year* In addition to tlicse, there is in Toyama a Patent 
Medicine Dealers' Club with 3,000 members, started in 1901 ; 
a school for instruction in medical matters witli nearly 200 
pupils, founded by influential dealers in 1S93 and taken over by 
the Municipality in jSpS; and a monthly magazine known as 
the “ Toyama Patent Medicine MagaKtne/^ which deals with gill 
matters connected with the industry* This was ^^rted in 
1904. 
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A ecHerat inccti]]^ of the Aaiolic Society of Japao was heM in tlw Society’s 
Roofn^ I Shictiome, Giiua, TohjOj on Wedojcsday, Feh. ao. Rev. C, Greene, 
D.D,, (Ifited ns Chairtnunn 'JTk mimltea of the ]aat meelli]^ hinrtng licOn 
published, wre taken AS read. The Chairman then OHlIed opon Prof. E. H* 
Vickers to read the paper On “Japanese Patent Medicinea” hy Mr+ W, M- 
Eoyds,ofH.B,'M'a. Conaular SerTioe in Japan. Tliis paper covered the follow- 
i ng topics; Htstoryj Methods of Selling and AdTcrfUing j Number of Patent 
Medici □£ Madufactnrers; Amount of Medicines Manufactured and iheir Value; 
I^ent Medicine Taxes; Ejeport of Patent Medicines; Trade Marks; Kinds of 
Patent Medicinn and AYayi of Packing; Tnslitutiona for Protection and Devclop- 
nseot of the Industry. 

The Chairman, in eixprcssing the tlumks of iJic Society to both the writer 
and the reader of the instructive pa^jer, remarked that he wished iome physicians 
were present to give infcTmalion concerning the teal satwe of these remedies, 
same of which were undoubtedly cfUicacious. Pie-also alluded to a servant's 
derision of the English word “ doctor ” from the Japanese ^poison 

remover) 1 

Mr..Ernest W. Clement next reoA some “Notts” which, in a revised and 
expanded form, arc published tn the falJowiag paper oh' “ Japanese Medical 
Eolfc-loio" 

The LihrarJan then made the following report ^ 

Books and Paters Receiveo Swce the jAnttAHY Mf-KTSKn, 


Royal Society, London, Series A. vol. 78. No. A. 525. 

Royal Soc 1 e ^3 S. Austmlia, vol. XXX. Det, 1906 . 

Science of Mon, 15 Sept., 

Oesterreichischc MonalschriR, Dec., 1906 . ■ 

Royal Asiatic Society. Bombay Branch, No. IXI. Dec., 

Jonmnl of AnthropOlapCal InSTitnte, Jan. to June, T 90 &. 

Joattial of Geography, Jau.., 1907. 

Transactions of University of Colorado, Dee., 1906 . 

Chinese Rccordor, Shanghai, Jan,, Feb., 1907 , 

ItiternatLOual Studio, Un., 1907 J _ 

Bellmfln, jg Jan., | presented by Mr. Owre. 
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JAPANESE MEDICAL FOLK-LORE, 


By ERNEST W, CLEMENT, A.M. 

The jjaper by Mr. Roycis on Japanese Tatcnt Medicines ” 
b all too brief. Its scope seemy to have been liniited by a 
purpose to confine tlie discussion to the JirstoricaJ and mer¬ 
cantile phases of the subject. But it also suggests the immense 
and very interesting field of "'Japanese Folk-Medicine"' with 
its nuiiierous superstitions about mediclnesj diartnsj anmletSj 
exorcism^ etc., etc. We do not expect to be able to cover 
this field completely, as we have not had sufilicient time at our 
disposal for a thorough investigation. We merely desire to 
offer a few notes gathered hastily from various sources." 

But first, even at the risk of repeating some items in the 
paper by Mr^ Royds, we would supplement what he has 
written by a clipping from Uic Japan Mml of July, 1B99. 
This wc reprcHltice entire 

An article containing a good deal of curious information 
appears in No. 221 of the Riktigd entitled Baiyaku 

IQkoku tQ Mimoktij " The Advertising of Patent Medicines and 
Popular Customs,'' by Mr. Yamagata Tokon, the gist oI 
which wc givy below. The writer does not confine the 
discussion to patent medicines, but includes cosmetics, as wdL 
There are at least one hundred quack remedies and cosmetics 
whose sale is solely dependent on the persistence with which 

' For 1 Ihorougl^ Irealmcnt of Ihe IIiBlory of PtDprfia in jEpanj” 

see Dr. Whilntj’s lengthy paper in-VeH. XII of the TraMnctEom of Ihe AsUiic 
iSocifiCy. of Japan, 
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they arc advertised in newapiiers- The advertising medium 
is usually one or two of the smaller daEl]es> but tlie names 
of patent medicines may frequently be seen jti the pages of 
Buddhist magazines, which shows that the priests do a little 
selling on their own account when tlieir incoriics are snnaU. 
The Japanese names given to the various articles for sale in 
‘many cases are very curious, and display no small amount 
of originality in their inventoi^. TEiey may be divided as 
follows: (i) Names derived fron^ the original foreign name 

of the article, (a) Names based on the disease or imperfection 
which the specific is designed to cure. (3) Abstract names describe 
ing the general effect of tlie article rccommendeiJ, liko-S/^i?! (ijiili) 
yttkii^ Hynkndokii Kitdmld (Hundred-poisons Purgative) Tdiyo^ 
(Sun-pills), Taiyd^imi po'^vders), Blkkuri megusurl^ 
Dokuiorl-gaH; and. among CoiSmetics, the Kirsi-stiU the 
BeppdirSid (Beauty-wafer), TekivKnrSud (Immediate Kfifect 
water), Kimi-dtinki Skin-texture Tincture), Tsuyit-hiti 
(t he chie f of.gloas-ptoduc ing cosmetics) * Tlie nu njber of patent 
medicines offerEd for sale Is astonishingp Mr. Yamagata 
informs us that without making an exhauistivc Investigation 
he came across no less than 7K different specifics in the 
col umns of newspapers. 'I'hese he d ivides into 3 kinds. 
(1). Spsdjics cGumcicd <wiUi child’bearing- There are pills that 
are said to insure conception and pills that are said to prevent 
it. (2) Tmdest of all kinds. Among them im^ri no hir^aki 
(buriit w^ferdiiard, used as an aphrodisiac medicine)* (3) Poison 
AiUidotts nnd Dhiase G/m* Tlie modes of advertising these 
wonderful remedies differ nothings from tliose followed in the 
West.- And the practice of offering rewards ^of even g^ooO' 
Vtfw to.any person who proves the inefflcacy of the drug 
recommended is very common. Statistics show that every' 
year the number of patent medicines offered for sale increases* 
111 in Tokyo alone there were registered 1,401 invenloi-s 
of [Mitent niedicincs and 5 d45 vendors of these remedies. The 
number of quack doctors in that year was 42^533. At that. 
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time Tokyo's duly qualified medical men numbered only 
5,137. Since tfiat time additions have been made both to 
tlie ranks of trained physicians and to those of the cliarlatans, 
but unless some special steps arc taken to save the people 
from imposition, says Mr. Yamagata, the quack, for ^ny 
years to comej, will do more than hold his own among die 
lower classes, on account of the cheapness of his wares and 
his low cliarges for consultation- In the writer's opinion 
restrictions should be placed on the manufacture and the sale 
of patent medicines and cosmetics, so as to prevent fraud and 
put a stop to practices that are injurious to healtli and to morals* 

We wish also to add a few more points about the nomcm 
clature, nature, history and claims of some of the n^ost pro¬ 
minent and popular nostrums,* 

1. Ildtan ^ coidial compofled of camphor, 

peppermint, etc. The name nieaiis " gem medicine," or 
" jewel medicine.” It is said tliat there once lived a man 
named Morita, who was distinguished in penmanship and tlie 
art of drawing, and whose classical name was Hotan. He 
kept a drugstore, to which one day came an old man on 
business. The two fell into more intimate conversation; and, 
when die -old man went away, he left with the druggist the 
prescription for Hotan, which quickly became popular arid 
distinguished among nostrums. The result was that in a short 
time Morita obtained great riches : and in order to commemo¬ 
rate the old man's kindnWs, he laid away a certain portion of 
his profits to use for the old man. The advertisement of this 
remedy is appended from the ^ 

2, ■ Hankontan The name means recalling, 

soul medicine,” as it is claimed to be efficacious in resurrecting 
from the dead. This is one of the nostrums prepared in 
Toyama* 

* Wc TPDiild xfiTi-nowIfrcl^e ihe vuliinUte asaislacicff orMr. JctsoTse Tn+sotw in 
cotlecliflg ltii& icaltjial. 

f Sfi next page. 
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3. Ka.kkohl.n As the name indicates,, this is 

a decoction from tiic root of tiie plant known as kmu or 
katsu* 

Mankintan name means ten thousand 

dollar medicine." It is niamjfactnred in Kuinano in tiie 
province of Kii; it is an anodyne pitl. There is also a Senkin- 
tan-('T^|9'), of “ thousand'dollar medicine." 


OLDEST AND UP-TO-DATE. 


PATENT medicine. 


MORITA’S HOTAN. 

TRADE , MAP.K, 



' Mowta’s “ Hotak " 
is one of the oldest 
patent medicines histor- 
ically and is up-tO' 
date in respect of its 
efficiency* It enables 
its users to be proof 
against noxious exhala¬ 
tions and infections dis¬ 
eases. *' Hotan " is 



also best for reinvigorat- 
ing the drooping spirits. 
It has worked marvel¬ 
lously in ailments of 
beasts. Beware of imi¬ 
tations of which there 
are severaL Mark- our 
brand* Sold in tins, 
each 10 and 

above. 


TRADE HAKE, 

JIHBI MORITA, 

(The lolh descendants of the same name). 
No. 27, Ikesjohata NAKA-cirOj 
SiiiTAYA, Tokyo. 
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5. Seikisut na™ meaji^ ^^purifymg- 

womJer’Avater." This is an ophlhalmologEcal remedy^ invent¬ 
ed by Ginko Kishida^ an editor, famous as a scholar of Chinese 
literature and the art of poetry, 

6. Jitsubosan A decoction used as a specifk: in 

female complaints. The name means ** reahmoiher-medicine/^ 
because it takes as good care of a sick person as the real 
mol her would. 



y* Chujoto A speolfio for female complaints. 

The name comes from the Princess Chujd (Chujo‘hrme)j who 
lived in the time of the Empress Koken (749^758 A»D.) and 
the.Emperor Junnin (758-764 A. D^) She was a remarkable 
beautyi daughter of a noble of the Fujiwara family. At her 
birth she lost her osvn mother and was brought up as an adopt¬ 
ed child in anodicr home. On account of the cruelty of her 
step mother^ she lived a bitter and sad lifOj and finally was sent 
to tlie forests to be killed^ by her cruel motlier. She was, 
however, rescued by a faiOiful retainer, or, as another story 
goes* by one of her female adliereitEs* 

One day, when her fa!her was out hunting, he lost his 
way, but happened to meet his daughter and took her back to 
her old home. But she again forsook her home and lived in a 
monastery, in preference to tbc position of Ennpress oflered to 
her. 
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The story of tlic Princess Chiijo has been drtimatrsed. 
Her picture adorns (?) the adv'ertlscments on the street posts. 

S. Hyakuso A strong, bitter medicine for diar- 

rheea and stomach troubles. It is said that tl|ere ortce lived in 
China a virtuous Emperor who tried to find an excellent 
medtcine for his subjects. He tasted one by one the various 
plants and at last found this one so profitable to all. From 
this comes its name, meaning hundred-grasses." 

9* Shinyaku or Divine remedy. It has a sliarp 

smell, is said to resemble " Painkiller," and is used in a similar 
way. 

10. Go?: 5 en ( 3 l|§|[S[). These are pitJs as atonic for the 

or five viscera, i.£., the heart, lungs, stomach, liver and 

kidney. 

11. Uiro-gusuri or Uiro. This is a nostrum 

originally brought from China and supposed to be a specific for 
expectoration. In Odawara there is a grand old building, 
vVhich has an eight ridged roof, is noted for its arohitectuial 
style and is specially popular among old-style carpenters. In 
this building is sold Uird ; so that both the nostrum and tlie 
building are well known to the people. For some reason or 
other, the children of that house are despised by their fel¬ 
lows. 

12. Usailcaku or Rlifnoceros horns. The horns 

of the rhinoceros are powdered and used as a specific in fever 
cases of all kinds. 

13. Kiogan (^ 1 ^^).' The name means ‘^wonderful- 
effect-pills." They are of the size of a mustard-seed and are 
given to infants. 

14. Kyutneigan orsavingdife-pills." Similar 

to the above, but stronger and more efiective. As this 
mcdiciire is produced at a place called Uzu, that name is often 
prefixed, as you inay see it today in tlie advertisements in the 
electric cars. There it is specially adverdsed to cure worm.s " 
in children. “ 
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rg. SeishintEin or " Refresh]ng-heart-medidnc." 

ltd advertisement may speak for itself.* 

36- Seifuyu or Purify mg-womcn-hot water." 

Used as a decoction. 

17. Someisan or ** Revivijig-Iife-medicine." 

13 , Ichlrokusan or *" Ouosix-nemedy,” used in 

dental disorder?. The expression onc'Six “ comes from dice 
used in back gammon {sn£t/tNAu) ; and it is said to su^iest that 
the efficiency of this medicine can bo known only by trialn 
This is widely advertised in front of drug-stores^ 

39. Hifuml ZlH)j “ One-two-three,’’' This is a 
plaster u&ed for skin diseases. Ils name includes a pun on the 
word /ityu, meaning skin ; may also indicate that It is useful 
for several ailments ; and may emphasize the fact that it has no 
rival. 

j 20. Zenj isui Jk 7X) h " Coinpkte-cu rc-water*’ ’ a lotion 
for skin diseases. 


* SElSliim AN (rtLLSO 

iNuisrENSAiu.e'horu at noue amj apr^aiu. 

[in Cnse, Botllc* Nickftl* H n* CLC.) 

As as Invfgpralor Tor Ccuing' II«idsCib£ Giddrees^ and tirr ncfr^liiny l]|f 
X>roQpii>f Mind, 'jftiose occupied in bti^ prorca: 9 [ifli ofe aclvjted lo providifi 

IhemKlveairitb Qur Pill* wiiboql fjUl, 

Take A few of Ow Pills aftfllf evtry med, and Vour Digestions will bt improwd, 
and jvur aturmch and Bowels be Itepi heiilh^j. whereby- y-ou will oJwtiyz Lc 
w Slrangcr lo nil sorts or ailmenl! drlshi|r from iho dUordcr of tliost partii, 
Vftxy Fragrant; kec|> tbo rafiUlh from all OJTcnil wc Emtll us well ns from Fever ; 
cltJtr the tltToal of Phlegm j keep it moist and clear the Voice, Very nect^ 
Sary for a Vocaltct and Society Ladicii nnd Gcnilciiicn. 

Have MySiertOUS Powers of remedying SeasicVncHi flinl csery sort of ilEnerq lo 
which you may b* ilabie duriLig the hoi or cold season, iVaid off the 
Atiaclc of Dangetous Ftver, 

Good for Stomixch-ache, Diartvst, e(c-. arising from llie cue of bad or straage 
drinking Water and for any other sort of ill ness you may often stider from 
while on a joamey, A Trai-elter, caftful of his health, oughl lo carry Our 
ScishinEan. 

Sold at alt iIm druggists iliroughout Japan^ bat purcluacis arc cautioned 
against FraudntetiL Imilalions^ looting always for oar Trade Mark «lldtaaiiL*’ 
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21. Eannoko or " Omni^iotent paste/’ It may 

also be pronounced Mannoko, It is a i^aate^ inucli iii vogue 
among the vulgar classes, 

22. Sumoko or “Wrestler':;paste.” Used by 

wrestlers after moxa has been applied to their bodies. 

, 25. Mankinko orTen-thousand dollar paste." 

24. Issafgan (—Cure-all pills."’ Not so well- 
known as others^ though it elaixns so much ! 

25. Nihachisul. (HAtK)- Twicc-eight-water/^—a 

toilet water whicli is warranted to make girls "sweet sixteen.” 

The advertisements of UrLs adorn the posts all over Tokyo- 

26. Tsiiya-no-misu CSS 07 ji)j ” Polish-water/’ to nialce 
the face shiiie. 

27. Kirei-suif^^ u'^7jc)> or "Beauty-water,” also for a 
lady’s toilet. 

23 . Rbyaru-sui " Royal-water/"" like 

the three preceding ones. 

2p. Mbseiekj or " Hair-growing-lotion," for 

baldness or thinness of hair, 

30. Kokkwaigan or ” Rcstoiative-piEls/' for 

rlieumatistn, beri-heri and syphilis. 

3t, . Makuri A purgative made from 

sear weed and conimonly given to a baby for a few days after 
its birth, 

32. Sanogon (H]Si%)- A medicine for syphilis. 

33. Dokusbgan or Poison'expellirig-pills,' for 

syphilis. 

34. Kexuiogan (M] 5 Sa^L)j Sliengthening-brain pills, for 
nervous troubles, 

35. Heburin-gan J) or ” Febrin " pills, for 

fever, 

36. Meijisui' Meiji-water, named from the 

present era,—for rheumatism. 

37. Junkisan Settling-body-powder, for 


women. 
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38. Choisan Settling-stomach-po'ivder* 

35 - Shingetsugaii or NcAMnDOO’palls, is tht 

poetical name of a popular remedy for amenorrliccfl. 

40, Selryogaii or Refreshing-pills. ^ This is 

quite similar to Seishiman, noticed above. (No- 1S)| but is more 
modern^ and Es manufactured and sold '"for the benefit of the 
poor and the sick ! 

Further illustrations of old npstrums arc found in "A 
Suburb of Yedo " (Turcdl), as follows ' 

The establish ment> from which he jthc doctor"! starts upon 
his daily rounds^ is quite a rnarvel of little drawers and sliclvesn 
Root'Choppeiis and mortars IE Iter the mats; whilst black- 
lacquered boards> with gilded inoriplions tl^creon, inform the 
public of the " Thousand years' life pills lo be had here tl^e 
“ Mixture of a hundred ingredients''—and many Other 
nostrums too numerous to mentioiu In addition to tlrese afifir- 
matories he lias a rare'stock of Imnd-bllls In which he wraps his 
potions. Some of them are ornamented with harrowing 
pictures meant to catch the eyc^ and all are brave with capitals- 
What wheeling asthmatic could resist the seductions of the 
"" Clove Pl 1 Is> a recipe of this house " ? This honourable 
medicine/^ it is asserted, "" is prepared in a secret nianner, ac¬ 
cording to a recipe of divine origin, and there ifi no other 
medicine like it in the w'orld." “ This unique and extraordinary 
compounds” it goes on to relate, "" is a si>ecif]c for the coughs 
of both grown people and children, no matter from what cause 
ariskig- When a cough lasts for a long time, it ruins die 
spleen. Injures the stomach and destroys the five great 
organs* and the six jnemberst^ more especially in the case of 
young children, for in such instances a bad habit of body 
arises, from wliicli spring the ^ hundred diseases/ A curt, 
however, i,s guaranteed in tlic most deplorable cases by usir^ 
one packet of the spccifici and in hopeless ones by two^ The 

* Tile iDtjiUoniCd oliove. 

t T]]c vjir, the lieaO, tj^Li iidtj Ic fl dd'c, tiauiJ^ »nd iset- ■ 
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syjDptoms will be found to improve In the niost aitonishlng 
nialiner. For epidemic couglis st cliange of season* for 
ordinary catarrh* for backing cough* for the cough wJiicli 
defies dtagnosiSj for the constitutional cough* and* m fact, for 
all other kinds of coughs* this extraordinary*combination will 
be found to have an astounding action* No matter liow far gone 
the patient may be* it will be found to refresh Jus inwards* 
expand his chest, improve his appetite* and fatten liini up 
ill an amazingly short space of time. Of the many tens of 
thousands of persons wiio have tried its virtues, not one lias 
found it to fail. Its esccellence can be tested by a trial* even 
the most hopeless cases are benefited by its use* and If several 
packets are taken* a cure is guaranteed. Prepared and coni- 
pouuded only by Xahei of the Jsei hoifse.” 

Rhinoceros Pilis 1 

" A certain cure for tightness of tliC chest* pain, gnashing 
of the teclli* depression of the sjjirlts* and in fact every other 
disease under the sun* An unfailing cure guaranteed if 
regularly used. These pills arc best taken by being dissolved 
in 

Fick-mc- up Pills! 

With a picture of a decrepit old man tottering in at one 
dooi' of the establishment and leaving by another r^uvencscent* 
Try the gold^coated life-lielping pills! etc. 

* Wonderful System! 

*' This is the e$tablishment for the cure of all kinds of 
diseases. The family to which I belong has been distinguished 
for seven generations for its successful treatment*of every 
know'u disease. Of the many hundiTcds of patients who have 
beeu under our treatment* not one has failed to be cured. 
Toothadie cured on the spot.'' 

Black Bail Pills! 

" Useful for curing iweuty-one different descrEptioiis of 
diseases." . 
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The Furidashi [ 

** A popular remedy for eouglis and colds. It cupels the 
devil and promotes the circulation- Some designing persoris 
iiaving in various places CTdirblted signs professmg to deal in 
tins medlcinCp I ’^^ould humbly beg to observe that what is 
prepared and sold in those places is inerh as iviJI be quickly 
discovered by any one foolUh enough to try it” 

The Musk Pills S 

** An infallible remedy for everything, from a red face 
to a bed-sore* A pick-me-op after a drinking-bout (in which 
case they are to be taken in saltwater). Every traveller should 
be provided Avith a store of these magic pills as a specific against 
sea-sickness^ A-ag^ sickness, and bites of venomous reptiles*” 
These, and n^any other infallible nostruiTiS too numerous 
to n’lention, may all be procuiied for a tdfiitig charge from 
the doctor of Our Suburb,” 

P 

Folk-medicines are nmnerous In Japan, as tlie foUow^ing 
bits of folk-lore will illustrate :— 

If you have a mole under your eyes, d rop three red beans 
into a well, and it will disappear. 

If you see a person with trachoinae, spit three times when 
that person is not looking at you, or you will catch the disease* 
Tilt spread of measles may te stopped by writing the 
name of Chinzei Hachlrd (a noted ^va^riQ^ to whom tradilion 
has ascribed sbpernatuml powers in warding off disease) and 
pasting it on the doors of houses that liave been affected. 

A sure antidote for small-pox is to keep by one a photo 
of the pock-marked face of Hon. Kakugorb Inouye, M, R 
.The idea in this case seems to be that, as Mr, Tnouye is such 
a noted orator, the very sight of hia &ce would overawe the 
Soiall Pox God (Hoso-no-Kami)** 

In die case of kakks, or ben-bsri^ there b a stone, called 

^ Confifirniag Ibis ddty, sflC ITaam^s " GlimpStS of UplamiliaT Japan,” pftgc 
147, ov. which page Me references to other dis^acc ilcicies. , 
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the KfamtJ}!£-is/Uf or Pivot-stone which is remarkably effica-^ 
clous. Ii is shaped like the pin tliat fastens a fan together; 
lienee its name. ^ Moreover, the location of such a atone is 
indicated by a pile of salt, which also possesses" remarkable 
powers. Tills salt is rubbed into tlie soles of the feet by such 
as wear clogs, and is dropped into thefr slioes by the soldiers 
from the barraclts^ who are largely afflicted by the complaint 
it is said to cure, and who even fill their pocket-books with 
it for future use.* 

It is the customj when a cold is fearedj .to paste a piece 
of [Miper over tlio entrance to the Jiousej, the paper bearing 
ideographs that Kato Kiyomasa or some other old Japanese 
hero is at present lodging there* This so frightens the demons 
or the Wind-God, that he fiee,s at once. There is a certain 
kind of cold known as 0 -some-kaKe, from a famous O Some 
Sarr, who had a lover named Hisamatsu. Whenever the cold 
made its appearance^ the notice^ Hisamatsu not at this 
house/' was pasted on the doorway* 

In Oki is a famous cedar-tree remarkable for its girth of 
forty-five feet and its age of moie than 800 years. It is 
alleged that whoever cats with chopsticks made of the wood 
of that tree will never have the toothachej and will live to 
becoine e>:cceding]y old. There is also a superstition about 
the jfjftagit or willow tiee^ that sufferers from toothache soine- 
limes stick needles ii^to the tree in the belief that the pain 
caused to the tree-spirit will force it to exercise its power to 
cure. In Oki is also Agonashi Jiao, to whom people who 
have tooth'ache pray, because he is jawdess (a^t!h 7 ta£/ii). It 
is explained that Jijo in one of his former Jives liad such a 
tooth-ache that he tote off his lower jaw and threw it away. 
Therefore, the people of Oki made a statue ol him without a 
jaw. His real name, hpweverj is Agoiiaoshi (Jaw-heater). 
When people arc cured, they go to any running stream and 


* " A EiltyUrt) of YftzO'' ^Ptutcll). 
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drop into the water t^velve pears one for each 

month.* 

In Old Japan there was a ikmou.'i iiSsha powder, manu¬ 
factured and sold only by tJie priests of the Shingon sect and 
said to have such wonderful virtues as not only to cure various 
diseases, but also to relax the rigid limbs of a corpse." Dr_ 
Griflfisrf, however, found out by experiment and analysis that 
it was a pious fraud." He swallowed a tea-spoonful without 
experiencing any effects. He subjected the d^s/ta powder to^ 
careful microscopic examinatjoii, to find only ijuactz sand, with 
flakes of other minerals. He also fused a quantity of the 
certified " drug " with some carbonate of soda, dissolved the 
resultant mess in distilled water, and upon adding a few drops 
of hydrochloric acid, found nothing but a precipitate of 
gelatinous silica. He also used up a packet of the holy sand 
upon the corpse of an old dog, but, of course, in vain. 

An abundance of further iUustratjons of this kind may be 
found in Brinkley's Japan,"J; as follows :— 

The word “ puppy " written: on the forehead averts night¬ 
mares ; blood taken from a cock's comb cures an indigestion 
resulting from a surfeit of rice dumplings; and an eruption on 
the head is driven away by twice reciting the sentence, " In the 
long days of spring weeds may be removed, but those in the 
garden must be cut down at onced' A baby's crying Ls stop¬ 
ped by tying on its back a red cotton bag containing dog's 
lialr I by putting under its bed straw taken from n ; by 

rubbing the powder of an herb on the soles of the feet or the 
palms of the hands, or by writing certain ideographs on paper 
and placing it under the pillow. The bone of a mole's head 
thrust into a child’s pillow charms it to sleep, loss of sight 
from smallpox Is prevented by throwing seven peas into a wdl, 
saying seven prayers over them, and then drawing all the i,vater 
from the well. _ 

* Hcorji^a GHcnp5«i of Unfamtllar Japcin,” pp. 594, 5pS, 59P, Sat, 
t " Th* Mik^o's Eropir«/' p. ioo, 

% Vol. V. pp. 243. 
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There are numerous devices for facilitating childbirtli,— 
the woman swallows a piece of paper on which the name of the 
province of Ise is written; or a petal of lotus having the 
ideograph for “ man " inscribed on it; or a peach-stone divided 
into two parts, one with the ideograph “ able ” written on it, 
the other with the ideograph ‘^'emerge.'' If the halves of a soja 
bean are swallowed, the character i having been traced on one 
and the character se on the other, then, should a male child be 
born, it will hold the bean in his left hand, whereas a female 
child will have it in her right. These are but a few of the 
many superstitions connected with childbirth and childhood, 
but in general the details do not lend themselves to narration. 

Quaiht methods of dealing with ordinary maladies arc also 
practised. Bleeding at the nose is supposed to be checked ■ by 
fracing on the head a piece of paper folded into eight and dip¬ 
ped in freshly drawn well-water. A hiccough is driven away 
by applying under the knee a sheet of hanshif folded to the 
left in the case of a man and to the right in the case of a 
woman. It is essential, however, that this aid should be. 
rendered without the knowledge of the sufferer. Paralysis 
may be cured by putting on the tip of the nose dust gathered 
from a floor-mat and saying, " Take a trip to the capital **; a 
pain in the head, by placing on the pate a saucer containing a 
burning moxa; and toothache, by fumigating the tooth with 
the smoke of calcined [^Nantm Nandina d&mesticd]. If a fish 
bone> sticks in the throat, the phrase “A descendant of Saye- 
mon Kenjuro of Izumo ” is written on the inside of a sake cup, 
and Water from the cup is drunk by the sufferer. In case of 
dysentery the sick person, facing westward, swallows seven 
peas with some well-water drawn at dawn on the ist of July, 
and intermittent fever is driven away by swallowing a paper on’ 
which is written the phrase,' The leaf falls and the ship sails.” 
Such fantastic nostrums are innumerable. Sometimes a malady' 
is treated by tying together a snake-gourd and a section of 
bamboo, the latter bearing this inscription:- My disease is^_ 
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hereby transfeired to you* My rianie and age ajr—and 
throwing tlie whole into a river ; sometimes the shell of a cravir^ 
fish'is roasted and the odour inhaled; fiometioies the skin is 
smeared with ink on which certain ideographs are traced; 
sometimes the whole body is rubbed with garlic. One of the 
most curious is the charm'for removing a wen. The swelling 
is rubbed with a soja bean on the 7th of July ; the bean as then 
planted in the hollow of the second tile on the southern face of 
the roof; and when the bean begins to sprouh boiling water is 
poured over it so that it withers away, the wen disappearing 
simultaneously* 

In time of an epidemic, straw puppets are thrown into a 
river with ringing of hells and beating of drums, or an amulet 
showing the emaciated lace of the saint Ganzan Daishi is fasten- 
ed above the entrance. A very common pmctice is to protect 
children from whooping-cough by tracing inipressioins of their 
hands on paper which is posted over the tiiitel, and in the same 
position may often bo seen rude sketches of tlie Guardian Dei¬ 
ties (the Deva Kings), or of a wolf, satellite of the God of the 
Thi-ce Peaks ’* {/Ifiisu'fHkie), these being a charm against infec¬ 
tious diseases in general. Similar security is obtained by carry¬ 
ing copper in die pocket, or by holding in the hand a red cot¬ 
ton bag containii^ the bone of a horse, or by throwing into a 
well on the ist of January twenty, red beans or seven pieces of 
OrleHtaiiSj and then drinking some of the water* 
The shell of a crab naile <1 over the entrances serves the purpose 
assigned to a horse-shoe in the Occident, and when fever is 
abroad folks write over their doors Hisaniatsu not at home," 
because tlie common appellation for contagious fever is osotm- 
and Osome and Hisamatsu were lovers whose names have 
been handed down, in story. 

The nose of a tiger suspended from the middle of a " ven¬ 
tilating panel ” (ramma) ensures the birth of a male child* and 
barrenness may be cured ty swallowing thrice on a certain day 
of tile sexagenary calendar |wjwdcred bloijsoma of the 
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and the peach dried in the shade on another fixed day of the 
same calendar. 

The following story is not inappropriate in this con¬ 
nection:— 


A Soldier and Supersiition. 

In the suburbs of Tokyo, near the town of Oji in Kitato- 
shima County, there is a small shrine of the fox god, called 
Yotsuki Inari, famous in the world because of its renewal of 
spiritual power. Last year [1906] about the middle of 
February, on account of the erection of a building for the 
manufacture of rifles and cannons at the Oji arsenal, this Inari, 
being in the way, was removed to the shrine of the Oji Inari. 
But in consequence divine punishment was administered to the 
beloved son of lieutenant Sankichi Sawano, the head of this 
factory, and he suddenly took sick and died. Then the wife 
of the lieutenant also became sick, and, although medicine was 
given, there was no effect. Not only did her sickness gradual¬ 
ly become more severe, but one night the spirit of Inari stood 
near the pillow of the sick woman in a dream and said; 
"You have not only harshly removed the shrine in which I was 
accustomed to live for many years to another place, but you 
have established the manufacture of implements for depriving 
living beings of life and defiled a holy place with vulgar men. 
Since the sin in thus setting at naught the divine glory was not 
a light one, in order to reveal to you that there is a god who 
reproves the thoughtless, in the first place, I killed your child 
and am now about to kill you and your husband. But even now 
you will understand that you ought to fear divine punishment; 
so if you will take on a heart of service to god and worsliip 
me, I will care for you immediately.- Never doubt in the 
least.” 

The woman was frightened when she opened her eyes, 
and, although it was only a dream, the palpitations of her. heart 
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did not cftase^ At last because of the feeling tliat she load 
actually seen this god, she told her apprehensions to her hus¬ 
band, the lieutenant. As is the manner of a soldier, he la,ugh- 
ed, but nevertheless the woman was nervous. Her sickness 
became more severe day by day, Jn addition to this, the 
hands of the laborers who had taken part in the removal of 
Ina.fi suddenly cracked and became sore. They, too, were 
greatly troubled because it seemed tlie divine punishment of 
Inari, Moreover the speech in which the wife of the lieutenant 
had received the divine oracle gradually leaked out among the 
laborers of the arsenal and the trouble was greatly irtcrGaacd- 
Then the lieutenant was no longer able to put it aside. On tiie 
seventh of last month a small shrine w^s placed under a maple 
tree on the left side of the north gate of the arsenal and the 
Inari was removed to its original place* On the ninth of last 
month with great ceremony a commemoration festival was 
held, a day of rest granted to all the laborers at the arsenal. 
Superstition concerning Inari is something with which even a 
soldier cannot interfere recklessly. 

Japan Harbmger, 

Translated from the Yorozu Oiako. 

Japanese remedies figure in proverbs, as may be seen by a 

few illustrations, as follows i 
# 

“ There is no medicine for a fooi.^' 

‘^Medicine costs nine-fold 

After ginseng, death by hanging." Because ginseng is 
so expensive, the man who uses such a costly medicine, will be 
driven to suicide to escape bankruptcy. 

** Good medicine is bitter to the mouth." 

Dragon’s blood is a sure cure for syphilis.'’^ 

And the fact that a doctor does not always practise what 
he preaches, or take what he prescribes, and may not keep 
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himself well, is illustrated, in a concise manner, by the proverb 
hint m fnyojd (“ The doctor’s carelessness 

But we must now bring these notes to a close before we 
succumb to the temptation to enter upon such enticing topics 
as exorcism, fox-jx)ssessioJi, badgcr*ix)ssession, etc. 
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A FORE WORD. 


I think that the proper title for this series of discourses 
would be this: Japanese Popular Buddhism—Its Ethics. 
The discourses were evidently delivered to a mixed audience 
of priests and laymeri. They are certainly of a scholarly 
character^ and therefore appropriate for an audience of sonic 
mental training. The quotations from Sacred and Classical 
books, shew that the Preacher gave his audience credit for 
considerable intellectual ability and attainment* 

This discourse is apologetic, controversial and hortatory. 
We see by it the condition of Buddhism in Japan at that time—- 
the latter half of the eighteenth century—and the somewhat 
strained and antagonistic relations that existed between Buddhist 
and Confucian scholars. 

The discourse is long, but Ims much of interest even for 
men of to-day. 


J. L. A. 




THE TEN BUDDHISTIC VIRTUES. 


THE SECOND VIRTUE: NOT STEALiNG. ■ 


By JOHN LAIDLAW/ ATKINSON. 


This sermon was preadied on dm iStli day of the 12th 
Month of the 2nd year of An-es. This^ according to Bramstn's 
Tables^ cori esponds to January 30lh, 1774. 

The preacher—Katsuragi Jirun—said: " To-day 1 am 

going fo preach on the precept " Not Stealing.*^ It is written 
ill the book Kegon-Kyo that the Bodhisatva of Sho-puchu-lo 
is always content with his own and never takes or injures the 
things of others. The idea of stealing never enters his mLid.: 
He does not take even a blade of grass unless it is given to 
him. This is the true mind of a Bodhisatva. It is the 
characteristic of their nature, that is, it is the nature of the 
Bodhisatva not to steah and this nature never changes 

'rii« Bud- nature of fire is heat, and the naluio 

of water is wetness. The heat of fire and the 
wetne.ss of water' never changej because such is 


their nature. Thus it is. with the nature of the Bodhisatva. 
It is written in the book Ritsumon that tlierc was a priest— 
Biku ”-r-w'ho lived as a hermit in a secluded spot. A demon 
deity—■" Ki-shin "-"frequently appeared to him and told him 
that great treasure was concealed near Ills hut. The priest 
told this to the all-wise Buddha, who replied, ** Cliange the 
place of your liut..” It is also told of anotiicr -that cm biie ' 
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occasion when he went to a temple to worship, in his ab- 
sentmindedness he left his jewelled necklace under a tree 
where he had rested. Others passed by the tree and saw the 
necklace but did not touch it This is the ordinary rijjhtcous 
cliaracter of disciples of Buddlia. In the Bodhisatva this 
righteous nature is perfected. Thus as the precept prohibiting 
theft is the very nature of the Hodhisatva, so also are all the 
precepts. In tliis respect as the nature of fire and of water 
never change, so the nature of the Bodhisatva never changes. 
Their nature is as staunch and as stable as a rock of gold. 

It is written of the Buddha, that in the incarnation when 
he was a powerful and poisonous ser{x:nt, as he was once 
chased by a mountaineer, he stopped short in his flight 
and gave his skin to tlie hunter. A holy sage will never 
commit the sin of killing any living thing, even though he may 
have been born in a butcher’s shop. 

The precept tliat follows the one of “ Not stealing " is tlw 
one that prohibits adultery. Tliis means that it is the nature 
of the Bodhisatva not to commit adultery. As wetness is the 
nature of water and heat the nature of fire and hardness the 
nature of minerals, so the precept “ Not committing adultery ” 
b the nature of the Bodhisatva. This nature of purity never 
changes even when it comes in contact with beautiful women. 
The sacred books give many examples that illustrate thb feet 

The next precept b **Not lying.*’ As wetness b the 
nature of water, heat tlic nature of fire and hardness the nature 
of minerals, and as that nature never changes, so it b with the 
nature of the Bodhisatva. No matter what the circumstances 
, may be, they never change or tell a lie. -This principle applies to 
the Bodhisatva in their attitude toward each and all of the 
Ten Virtues. They arc born with this unchanging nature! 
hence they perfectly conform to the Ten Precepts and Virtues. 

(The Preacher repeats hb statement of its being tlie nature 
of water to be wet, of fire to be hot, of metals to be hard, and 
of the nature of the Bodhisatva to be equally unchanging, until 
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he has rehearsed each and all of the Ten Precepts and Virtues. 
He then says:) 

If we carefully observe the revolutions of 
unicrTet nioon and stars, we learn that from 

nvntm. ancient times until now there has been no 
confusion or charge in the law and order of 
nature. The failing of rivers and the crumbling of mountains 
shew that there is a destiny of things in their building up and 
in their breaking 'down. The thunder and the earthquake 
also sliew that constant cliange is going on in nature. By 
considering the facts that the mocci waxes and wanes^ and 
that all tilings fade and fail after flourishing for a time we 
learn what the conditions of life in this wdrld arc. The fact 
tiiat birds liave feathers shews that we must have clothing for 
our bodies. As we notice that worms eat earth and that 
butterflifts snek honey from flowers, we learn tliat we must 
have food for our mouths to eat. Wasps build themselves 
nests, and tJiis teaclics us that we must have houses to live in. 
Spiders when stung by bees run hither and thither over the 
green leaves of the Yam in the field. Py observing this wo 
learn that wc must have medicine for our illnesses. When 
one knows that law and order in nature are never deranged 
he will unvaryingly cling to the Path of Man. Such a one 
will never envy tlie rich, even though he himself may be poor; 
neither will he be. envious of those in high position, though he 
hin^lf may be in a low one. When one understands the 
principle of waxing and weaning he will never be disturbed by the 
conditions dT profit or loss. He Avill not become luxurious when 
be is rich; nor will lie be regretful if he should become poor. 

Wlieji one understands tlve laws of constancy and of 
change he will fear nothing. When in conditions of distress 
even Iio will be at ease. He will ahvays live carefully and 
prudently. When one knows the true harmony there is in 
nature ho will always keep to his station in life. If one 
understands that foodj dress, house and nicdicine arc all 
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provkied for him, he will cease bciii^ anxious about anythin}^, 
and will steadily do his duty in life. All things that can bo 
seen with the eyes and heard by the cars are such as to illustnitc 
the precept *' Not stealing." From birth until death the true 
nature of this precept is revealed by all things that we see and 
hear. Even from the beginning of the universe, and down to 
its destruction all things reveal the true nature of the precept 
"Not stealing." For instance, when one is bom relativc.s 
come with gladness and prepare garments with which they 
dress the ne^v bom babe. They also gladly render other 
services and perform various ceremonies. All this is bcc;iusc 
of the virtue of " Not-stealing ” in a previous incarnation. 
The same Ls true when a prince or noble is born. The four 
seas rejoice over such a birth. When such die after living 
out their fixed period of time the eight musical sounds cc'osc, 
and tliey arc buried with prayers and ceremonial offerings. 
This is equally true of the virtuous of lowly position and rank. 
When a friend dies all others mourn, All tliis Is the fruit* 
like result of. virtuous conduct in not stealing in a prcviuu.s 
incarnation. It is in such things tliat the root and fruit of 
right conduct in not stealing are clearly seen. 

It is true that there liavc been those who, though not 
stealing in a previous life, have been poor and even bqjgars, 
and some.of whom have even died of starvation. The Chinese 


sages Haku‘i and Shikusci were of this number. Tlicir death by« 
starvation was not owing to the vice of stealing in a previous 
incarnation. These men were brothers. In tlicir day there' 
w'as a revolution in their country, and an evil acfminist ration 
displaced a virtuous one. These men were so- grieved that 
they refused to cat, and so died of starvation. Such cases, 

however, are exceptions to the rule. .. 

• TheiAw world there arc the true Laws 


*Ap^reiic* endow it with great good. Those who 

have open eyes can sec these Laws as clearly 


as. they sec. the.sun and moon... .So long as .there are.such 

, I 
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humfln bc]i)gffi in tlie world the Ten Virtues will itlways be 
manifest^ no malter whether tlio Buddha was born into the world 
or was not bom into it. Thoso with ears can hear these 
ns distinctly as ihey can hear the rolling tl’iunder ; and thnh no. 
matter whether the Buddha was born into the world or was not 
born into it There are, however^ tliose whose ignorance and, 
whose struggles to possess the transient things of this world are 
so great that they can neither hear nor see the true Law^s. 
There are, also titose who are so proud of their wisdom that 
they fall into the trap of unreason—There are alsoi 
those who say that the Laws of tl^e Ten Virtues are for priests 
only to observe^ and they affirm that their observance by 
ordinary persons would mahe them weak and cowardly. This 
is ceitainly a grave rnistake* Cowards and weaklings arc those 
w^ho do not know what Man's Path " means and involves. 

If one will devoutly keep the Precepts of the Ten Virtues^ he. 
will become bott^ strong and bra^'e, no matter whether he be 
priest or layman, A Confucinn book says—" If I have nothing, 
to be afraid of in myself,, I can go out to fight giants and 
myriads of men." This is what I mean: True courage, 
comes only from true goodness* Another Confucian books 
says, ".Good men— "Jin-fi "—are always brave, though all 
brave men arc not good.’' True courage invariably springs, 
fi'om true goodness* Courage that springs from any other, 
source is as exceptional as the wading of an angry tiger 
tlirough a river. 

When Buddlia was in the world the King of Bimbasara of 
Magliada w 5 s his contemporary and was widely known as a 
most benevolent ruler* While he was yet a Crown Prince his ' 
country was weakj and the neighboring country, Angya, was 
strong* Once every year an Imperial Messenger came from 
Angya to Maghada to collect tribute. On one occasion this 
messenger met Prince Bimbasara on the high road, but, coming 
from a superior to a subject country, he did not alight from his. 
vehicle to make obeisance to the Prince* The Prince was. 
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indignant at the rudeness, and .asked his chief ofilcer who the 
man might be who w’as guilty of such unseemly conduct. 'J'lic 
officer replied that the man was the Impcri.al hTcsscnger of 
Angya who was on Iiis way to collect the annual tribute fiom 
the Prince’s country. On tlus the Prince rebuked the lm|)erinl 
Messenger and told him to return to his M.astcr, and not 
attempt to do so rude a thing as to collect tribute from a 
country that w'as as strong and as independent as his own. The 
Messenger without a word of reply turned about and returned 
to his own counlr)' and reported to the King the words of the 
Crown Prince. TIk King of Ang>'a was indignant on iKjaring 
the report and at once dcsp.'achcd another Messenger to Mag- 
hada, to say that since tribute had been annually i>aid tc) Angya 
from the time of the previous King it must still be paid, and 
that tlic Crown Prince must be sent to him as a hostage, and 
assurance given that the tribute would continue to be .annually 
paid as before. Tire threat was also made that if these demand.s 
were not acceded to an army would be sent to enforce them. 

The King of Bimbasara and his ministers on hearing the 
demands of tlie King of Angya were much alarmed and found 
it difficult to frame a reply. The Crown Prince on hearing of 
the demands and the dilemma of the Court ordered the 
Ministers of State to reply to the King of Angya tliat the Crown 
Prince himself would go with an army to Angya, and that the 
King might come out to do battle with him if he would. A 
battle ensued and the Prince defeated the King, took his coun¬ 
try. from him, and then governed both countries with great 
benevolence. This'jncidcnt illustrates what I have aVeady said, 
that the courage that has its springs in benevolence is very, 
strong. . '• 

It is written in the book Soden that a certain general, who 
went out to put dow’n a rebellion, took with his army, not only 
the usual materials of war, but various other articles—“ Roku-sui- 
no ” (filtering bags ?)—that would be useful to soldiers, to non- * 
rebels and also to vanquished rebels.* This was adversely criticised 
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by an officer of Stale as bemgf productive of effeminacy In the 
army which should be inured to hardness and bravery, as its 
business was to destroy life and not save it, and that the effecls 
of kindness and gifts of usefbl articles to the vanquished would 
be to encourage them in their rebeltiousness. The general 
replied fliat he thought otherwise, and that his going out to 
battle was to destroy only those wlio were actively rebelEious» 
When this work liad been done, he said, then those who had 
surrendered, or who had not been active In rebellion, should 
be assisted and saved. The book affirms .that the rebels 
surrendered when they heard of the general's benevolent 
■ in tention s— Jin- ai .'' 

At the time that Buddha was in the world there was a 
vicious and poisonous dragon in the country of Keilnn, and it 
was doing great harm to the people. The Arhats^—” 
kan —of iiigh virtue were called to the rescue, but they were 
unsuccessful in their efforts to eiepci the creature. There was, 
however, a young Arhat who by a single word of command 
ejtpelled the dragon from the country. When asked by the 
elder Arhats of the particular virtue that he possessed that en¬ 
abled him to overcome and expel the dragon) he said, “ As 
you all know, 1 have no particular virtue that Is superior to the 
virtues of my fellow-arhats, and if there is any difference. It is In 
the fact that I have held fest to the virtue of obstructing every 
inclination to sin*” This incident illustrates the power of the 
virtue of circumspection and benevolence. 

Again, it Ij? written in a sacred book that on one occasion 
a dove was pui'sued by a. falcon, and, being hard pressed, 
the dove took shelter in an open hall wliere Sariputra and 
Buddlia were seated* Wlien under the shadow of Sariputra it 
trembled with fear, but ivhen it ciianged its place to the shadow 
of Buddha it rested content- The reason for this was tiie fact 
that Sariputra had sthl a trace of the sin of anger In his mind, 
while the Buddha's great benevolence shone out from his lace 
and form. It was the perception of tliis tliat gave content and 
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safety to tlie dove in tlie shadow of Buddha. This incident 
shews tliat there ls.no reason in the teachings of lJuddhism for 
both priests and laity that those \vlu» keep Man’s Path should 
be either weak or timid. 

Some say that .since Buddhism teaches only 
objMUonw discipline of tlie mind by tlie mind itself 
Dnddbum. value to tlic masscs, and that for the 

same reason it is of no value to tliosc who govern the masses. 
Confucianism, it is said, teaches tlie regulation of conduct by 
fdrms, ceremonies and rules of etiquette. Because of this 
Confucianism is of the greatest use to both the subjects of a 
country and to those who govern them. 

' This objection to Buddhism and appreciation of Con¬ 
fucianism is made by those who do not really know what 
Buddhism is, and who have seen only its .shortcomings which 
arose after the dynasties of S5 and Gen. Buddhism certainly 
teaches the Ten Virtues. By this teaching even ordinary men 
can regulate themselves and their homes, and can thus walk in 
tlie r^ht path. Kings and Princes can also govern their sub¬ 
jects by this teaching and make their reigns peaceful and 
prosperous. They and their people together by myriads can 
thus walk in the holy path. By these teachings priests can 
make their own minds and bodies pure, and can teach the 
laity to do the same. Priests by meditation can make their 
bodies restful and quiet, and can teach the lalty^ to do the 
same. By the acquisition of wisdom priests can make their 
miilds and bodies clean and can teach the laity to' do the 
same. If there is but a single holy man~ sage—in a country, 
he is a boon to it, even though no one knows of his existence. 
Should an occasion arise to call him out of the deep valley and 
thick woods in the midst of which he lives, all eyes would be' 
turned toward him when he appeared. The discipline of the 
mind by the mind itself, as taught in the book Angon-kyo, is not 
such foolish teaching as it is supposed to be by those already 
mentioned, who are opposed to it, and who favor Confucianism.. 
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There are also some who say that notlnng taught by 
BuddJtism about tlie way of adnuiiistering the afi^iis 'of a 
■country and the methods of domestic ecotiomy* This also is 
a mistake that results from the ignorance of the objector; 
These persons have read only the books written by the preach: 
ing class of Buddhist priests ; yet they think that these books 
contain all the teachings of Buddha- The Mahayana—ZW- 
j<^kyo and the Hinayana—" Sho-jQ-kyQ "—have teachings 
for KingsH Princes and Ministers of State^ and give methods for 
the administration of the public ahairs of a couiifry^ and for the 
conduct of the homes of the people. These sacred books also 
teach merchants how to acquire wealthj and they teach wlvcii 
how to serve their liusbands. 

The chief object of Buddhisrn is, witliout 

lililelL 01>ic{'t ^ 

or doubts to teach the method of securing einan- 
cSpalion from tlie bondage to biitli and death, 
ikeause of this the teachings suitable to the secular world are 
given only partially and in abbreviated formsj, while the teach- 
ings for the Holy Path are given in full. Thus, while the 
teachings for one side are fully given, and those for the other 
less fully, yet the Path in which man should walk in both 
the secular and the sacred life is set forth in the teachings of 
Buddha. 

Others who oppose Buddhism say that the doc- 
okJmiivus. vacuousness, nothingness, anniliilatjon—■ 

very profound and in that 
re5i:)ect is superior to The Great Ij^arning ” of Confucius, but 
that it IS of no practical use* 

This also is a mistake of ignorance made by those who 
think Buddhism to be only such as la taught by the priests of 
the Zen sect, who do not know tl^c real principles of Budd¬ 
hism : or such as is taught by other priests, who have only a 
smattering of knowledge, and so speak chiefly of names and 
ceremonies. If one will but think deeply of Buddhism, it will 
be found that- fits teachings are useful for the world at large,l 
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and cannot be wisely ignored by man even for a moment of 
his existence. 

Buddhism was introduced into China about 2/00 years 
after the death of Buddha in India. I'roni China it canw to 
Japan; yet from the first these teachings of the Ten Virtues 
liave not changed in tlic least These teachings bring hajrpincss 
to tlie homes, and peace to the rulers and superior men of a 
country, to tlic extent that they are practiced. The truth 
of Buddliism should be firmly believed. 

Again, it is objected that the teaching about abstinence 
from a flesli diet, and about jiving an unmarried and sc.xually pure 
life is necessary for the purification of priests, and of thasc who 

• would be holy men, but that the observance of these things is 
not necessary for ordinary‘men. 

This is a mistake that is made by tliosc who have observed 
the evil practices of the priests of the Shingon and Tendai 
sects in their prayer-incantations when attempting to e.\orcise 
evil spirits. Buddliists who practice the true and secret teach¬ 
ings do not pray for happiness in this world, or for this world. 
Merely teaching people to abstain from a' fiesh diet and from 
sexual intercourse is a trivial matter. 

Other objectors say that Buddliism is self- 

Th« JTiidirc of ^ ^ 

linden nud Contradictory, since it teaches that the Judge of 
• ^"*^‘*’** Hades—“ yeuifHa-o ”—never forgives but pun¬ 

ishes even the smallest sin; while, on tlie other hand, it 
. teaches Uiat the compassion of Amida—Buddlia—is so easy¬ 
going that he saves all, irrespective of their sins, from falling 
into the hells and receiving their due punislunent. It is 
evident, these say, that with such teaching as this the time 

* will never come when men will cease from sinning. 

This jeering objection is made by those who liavc chiefly • 
observed the errors of the priests of the Jodo sect If, how¬ 
ever, the Sankyo, Ichiron and other books arc read, it will be 
found that no such erroneous teachings are given. Indeed the 
priests of the Jodo sect, who fully understand the teachings of 
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their sect, do not make such self-contradictory statements* 
TJiey never teach that the peribfmence of good deed^ can be 
suspended even for a moment. 

Again, there arc objectois -who say that Buddhism makes 
men mean and ebntemptibU in character, dissolute in conduct, 
and causes them to confuse the morals of etiquette. 

This objection is made hy those who know only tJ>e 
erroneous teachings that are given out by the present day. 
priests of the Zen sect. IPriesEs of the Zen sect of adequate 
learning are neither base nor conicniptible in character, nor 
dissolute in life, nor do they confuse the morals of etiquette* 
They are on the contrary circunaspect in all things. 

Odicrs say tliat ]3uddhist believers gradually become 
more and more foolish. They shed tears when they accidental- 
ly kill even a small insect; and as they care only for liappiness 
in a future state, they fooliiihly waste tbeir'property, and give 
their most precious things to the pnests. They are also so 
Ignorant that when they step on a cat or a dog they at once 
reverently worsliip it Tliey either do not know, or they dis¬ 
regard, the great principles of Buddhism, and are intent only on 
the observance of the small rites* 

This objection is made by those who take note of tlie 
erroneous teachings of the present day priests of the Risshu 
sect. Worthy and true Risshu priests both teach and observe 
the great principles of Buddhism, and at the same time are 
careful to observe the smallest rites and ceremonies* 

Others say that Buddhism teaches only pity— 
while Confucianism teaclies benevolence^" 

These teachings are similar, but Buddtiism makes the 
equality of all animate objects a fundamental matter* Thus 
Buddhism teaches that pity should be given equally both to 
one's parents and to all other animate things* One may 
ask, " Is it not unhlial to' treat parents, and insects and animals 
alike " ? The question is a caiplng and unreasonable one, 
since Buddlusm teaches distinctions of grade and position. 
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The equality it teaches is not sucii fonlislmess as UtEit of Inenk- 
ing down high mountains, fUh'ng in tlecp v’^ilfcyti and niching 
all info a dead ievtl. Buddhism docs not teach us to obey 
parents, to serve superior 3 > to govern the people aiid to be kiinl 
to animate tilings in the same Jiidisciiminate ivay. lliesc arc 
aii taught scijai^tciy and ivith distinctions. For instance, there 
is tile case of a priest—" Bikn —svho Jived at a time of 
famine when Bnddlia was on earth* The priest sceitig that 
Buddha had iiotliing to eat sold lus stoic——and 
bought food wliicli he offered to hinn Buddha chided the priest 
for tlic aotj and told 1dm that it was a sin for a priesit to sell his 
stole for any other reason than to aid his parents in a cjisc of 
great need. Them too, there arc the sacred books, Koshhkyu 
and Fubo-on-nanbo-kyo* which teach the duty of serving one's 
jiarents, which Bud d li ism regards as o fg t eat impurtan cc. So fsi r 
as Buddhist teachings go, tiiereis no reason why helicvcrs shouki 
be unfiliai or disobtdient to their parents. It is only those 
scholars who do not know what is really taught in the sacred 
books who teach otherwise* Those objectoni wdio ha\"c but 
little midccitanding and wisdom imagine that tlie liUlu: they 
know of Buddhism is the whole of its teachings* Confuciaii 
scholars look witli contempt on both the Nature Cult and on 
J^uddhism^ while those of the Naturo Cult attack boOi Con¬ 
fucianism and Buddhisni. In this both sides are ctfually 
foolish. Any one custom or art that ha.'i had the usage of 
thousands of ages—" —must have some merits* 

How much more true must this be of religious and moral 
teachings. One must enter into and study sympathetically any 
religious teaching that he would understand. It is only inferior 
and reckless people who speak evil of a teaching of which they 
know nothing. It is a matter for regret that at the present 
time there are so few really great men either in the world at 
large or among Buddhists. Because of this the true teachings 
fall into a decline and lose their power* Of late many new 
sub-sects have sprung into being; and these in their mutual* 
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antagonism, and tliinking only of tlicir owii gain, quarrel with 
one another and sivcepaway the true hws of Buddhism- Thei^^ 
are Buddhists and Buddhists—" Yti Mu Imhu "—and 

the teaching of the Ten Virtues is itow in the hands of non* 
precept—" Mu-kai-ha —precept-breaking sects- These sects, 
urged on by a natural feeling, seek for a name and for gain for 
themselves alone ; and as their priests run wildly about to acquire 
these they come to liate the Ten Virtues as a thief hates a light 
in a dark night. It is a grave error on the part of these priests 
that they do not themselves practice tlie Ten Virtues- It is 
quite natural, in view of the fact that they do not practice them, 
that men of learning and of clear nndersfatiding should not 
believe in Buddhism. 

Just as heaven and earth exist, so also are there 
PrinvipicV various countries in existence. Sun, niioon and 
stars move according to the laws of heaven, 
while mountains, seas and rivers are governed by the laws of 
earth. As there are various countries, so there exist men to 
inhabit them. The lords and superior men of these countries 
are the laws according to which the people are governed- 
Parents and elders are the laws according to which homes and 
families are governed- Where there is neither heaven nor 
eaith, there there is no country and no people. Wi^erever men 
exist tlierc also is the teaching of the moral and religious " Path 
of Mam“ Tliere is no land where people dwell that is destitute 
of the Path of Man, which includes the great Path, the small Path 
and the wrong Path. 

There are, however, superior countries and 
ill inferior ones. Iherc are also m uiem wise men 
T«ncikiii^. and ignorant men, Because of this the teaching 
of one country is not necessarily suitable for another, Tlie. 
teaching that is suitable for the guidance of one may not be 
suitable for the guidance of another. The teaching suitable for 
the wise may not be suitable for the ignorant, while that which; 
Is suitable for the ignorant may not be suitable for the vfhe.. 
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The teaching for men is not suitable for women, while the 
teaching for women is not suitable for men. The teachings 
andjtiqucttc suitable for the superior men are different from 
those suitable for the inferior ones. J^arbarians regartl with 
contempt the etiquette and ceremonies of the civilized, while 
the civilized regard with contempt the etiquette and ceremonies 
of tlie barbarians. This may be considered as natural, and as 
a matter of com*sc, for it is^true of only the teacliings of the 
Ten Virtues that they never change. Throughout all the ages, 
both ancient and modem, and throughout all lands they constitute 
the suitable and true Path for both the wi.se and the ignorant, 
the superior man and the inferior man, and for both men and 
women. 

I will now proceed to compare the Great 
secular, or Confucian, and wise 
N»cr»d Mnd nien, parting witli their prejudices, should listen 

Hecnlnr Pathi. . , . 7 _ 

With impartiality to what I say. 

Komci-kyo and others taught that the precept ** Not to 
kill any living thing " corresponds to Philanthropy—“//>/”— 
of the Confucian ; lliat the precept “ Not stealing corresponds 
to Righteousness—“ Ci ; that the precept “ Not committing 
adultery ” corresponds to etiquette——; that the precept 
“ Not telling lies " corresponds to fidelity—“ S/tm "—, and that 
the precept ** Not drinking intoxicants ” corresponds to wis¬ 
dom—'* C 7 m.’' As there does not appear among the Ten 
Virtues the precept ** Not drinking Introxicants," the wisdom'— 
" C/ii ”—of Confucianism may be said to. correspond to the 
precept ” Ndt being heretical or skeptical.” 

According to my opinion the precept " Not killing any 
living thing” docs not correspond to the Confucian term. 
Philanthropy. This term —**Jtn ”—is a Chinese teaching that 
has been handed down from very remote ages, and its original 
meaning is obscure and ^fficult to understand. Some think it 
is the‘ principle of love and virtue in the heart, while some 
think it is love and love on\y—^\Tada at nari** Others think' 
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It is the name, or repute, or virtue, by which rulers govern 
their subjects. Khn/ei, an eminent Chinese scholar, has snid 
that “Path*' and '^Virtue "'—ami are but 

empty names, while PhiJanthropy and Kighteousrress— 
and Gi "—arc fixed names. The scholar So-shu has said that 
the Jhmotis robber To-seki used the words Philanthropy and 
Rigliteousness wiien speaking of his own deeds. Kampbhi 
and other scholars have also said that PhiJandiropy and Right- 
eousness are noticing but empty names. In view of these 
opinions it is evident that die tei ms and iheir supposed mean¬ 
ings are only suitable for discussion among scholars^ and are 
not ti'uths, or a Path, that can be taught to all people, no matter 
whether they are noble or base, wise or ignorant, men or 
women, and which can be readily understood and easily prac¬ 
ticed by them. The precept Not killing " is of this character, 
and it is most important to teach it to every OJie, as it is a 
great sin to kill, injure, or cruelly abuse any living things 

This precept can be taught equally well to all classes oi 
people—to kings, to thdr ministers, to noble men, to base men, 
to retainers, farmers, artizaus, merchants and servants : and it can 
be readily understood and easily practiced by them all, because 
all know that every living thing is related to hunian beings* 
Should a pei'son keep this precept for but one day, he has 
during that day performed the deeds of a holy sage. Should 
one keep this precept an entire year, he will liave perfonmed 
during that year the deeds of a holy sage. Should one keep 
this precept during an entire life, he will have performed during 
that life the deeds of a holy aage. If all through a life, botli 
hci'e and hereafter, one should keep this precept, he ivill have 
performed during this combined penod the deeds of a holy sage* 
If one should keep this precept in this way fron> his birth on¬ 
wards, he js in truth a Bodhisatva. If also one family will 
keep this precept, that family dejes the deeds of a holy 
sage. If a single village ■will keep it, that village does 
the deeds of a holy sage. If one entire country keeps this 
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precept, it docs the deeds of a holy sage. If all countries 
should keep it, they likcAvise will liavc done the deeds of a holy 
sage. When this comes about, then, and then only, can all lands 
be spoken of as the Buddha’s Paradise. 

The precept Not stealing ” Ls said by some to correspond 
to righteousness—“ Gi "—, but the comparison is not a suitable 
one. The teaching concerning " Gi ” lias also been handed 
down in China from ancient times, and its meaning i.s obscure 
and difficult to understand. It can only be said tliat " Gi is 
*' Gi." In one book it is interpreted as appropnataica. In 
the book Rai-ki it is written that “ the father being lx:ncvolent, 
the children filial, the elder brother considci-atc, the younger 
brother amenable to his elder brother, the husband just, the 
wife faithful, the rulers humane and the retainers loyal—these 
all constitute righteousness— Gi." Tlie scholar Kokushi* 
said tliat Philanthropy—'*//« ”—is tliat which is within, anti 
Righteousness—“ Gi rthat which is without. On the other 
hand Mencius argued that Righteousness is that which Is 
within. All this shews that the interpretation differs with different 
scholars. Even rulers and nobles, from ancient times until 
now, have been unable to understand and practice its meaning, 
unless possessed of niucli learning. It is very amusing to hear 
the various interpretations. It is plain, however, that " Gi " is 
not a teaching that is suitable for the instruction and guidance 
of all men in all ages and all countries, irrespective of their 
position in life and of their wisdom or ignorance. It is written 
in the book Shi-ki that the cause of discord in the country at that 
time was that the relations between the upper and lower classes 
were confused. When Kwo-ki, an ancient Chinese ruler, first 
established the laws of etiquette and worship he himself care¬ 
fully observed them. Because of this his reig^n was peaceful 
and prosperous. In later, ages rulers became luxurious and 

* Kokusba was a contemporary of Meactos, and the two disagreed in their 
▼iew< of the state of Mao’s Original Nat^. Mencins claimed original right¬ 
eousness for it, while Kokushu argned for its original depraTity. •»’. • / 
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dissolute, EUid eared but little about the observance of the law-s 
by tliemselves. TJie result ^vas disaffeedoti in the country and 
niutuai reciimlnation between the ruler and the people—“the 
people claiming that their rulers were destitute of both Philan¬ 
thropy and Righteousness. The inevitable result of this 
conflict and confusion was the breaking down of the laws of 
etiquette aiid of worship, and^ at length, the breaking up of the 
country that had been established by their ancestors* 

Now Philanthropy and Righteousness are excellent and 
useful ’ teachings wdien they are understood and properly 
applied; but they become a source of discord In a country 
when not understood or when misapplied, 

Tlie precept Not stealing " can be taught to 
nobles and commoners alike. Even holy 
or tiie saees of the highest viitucs cannot immaculately 
kee|j this pieccpt to the full extent of its mean¬ 
ing. The pieccpt that forbids the stealing of any thing tliat 
belongs to another forbids also the careless use of articles 
borrowed from others. It also requires an early return of 
articles borrowed jbom others. It b thus a teaching that can 
be taught to, and practiced by, even foolish w'omen and servants. 
Instructed and guided by this precept even foolish and ignorant 
people can be led on and up to the high rank of the holy sage. 
This Path is one that can be taught to, and pi'acticcd by, all 
kinds of men in all ages, and that too whether they are kings, 
prii^oefs, nobles or ordinary j>eople* It can also be taught to, and 
practiced by, both civilized men and baibarians; and since this 
precept, Not stealing,'' can thus be taught to, and practiced 
by, all people eveiywhere, it is called “ The Way ** pai^ ex- 

The wise man by not keeping this precept will lose his 
wisdom, while adversity will befall the ignorant man who breaks 
it* The rulers and nobles of a country must keep it, or tlieir 
country will not enjoy peace. The inferior classes must keep 
iC; or their families will be ungovernable. Even those living in 
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civilized and prosperous countries must keep-it, or they will lose 
their civilization, their prosperity and their homes. The people 
also of uncivilized lands must keep it; for if they do not, adver¬ 
sity will fall on them and on their posterity. This is true of all 
ages and all nations, both ancient and modem. For all lands and 
for ail peoples, ancient and modern, this is the one true “ Path.” 

Tlie precept ” Not committing adultery " is 

TTh© t 

of said by some to correspond to ^^7 , the 
ctjqnitt«. jgrm for the law of etiquette, decorum, 

order. This opinion is wrong. In ancient times the law.s of 
etiquette— Rci **—were not considered applicable to the lower 
classes, and the upper classes were not punished for their 
violation. Thus the laws of etiquette were not regarded as ai)- 
plicable to all classes irrespective of rank or education. Now 
the precept “ Not committing adultery ” is* for all classes, and 
must not be broken by any. Rulers, nobles and common 
people aUke must keep it, as no rank or condition in life e.\* 
empts one from the duty. The laws of etiquette, on the other 
hand, can be kept only by the learned. 

It is said of Confucius that he went to the province of Shu 
to consult with the scholar Koshi about the meaning of the 
ideograph for etiquette—“ Rei** This shews that its meaning 
is obscure, and that it is difficult to teach to the unlearned and 
to barbarians. These laws of etiquette cannot, therefore, be 
called the, true Path for the learned and the unlearned alike. 

It i& not so with tlic precept “ Not committing adultery.” 
Even those who have read a myriad volumes cannot 
escape suffering if they break it, and, in extreme cases, their 
homes will be ruined. Those also who have read only a single 
book, or who know but one Chinese ideograph, will suffer 
similar consequences for breaking it. The precept is for all. 

It is written in the Chinese Analects —Rongo ”—that in 
ancient times when a ruler was crowned the Laws of 
etiquette—** Ret ”—required tlie use of a crown • of hemp, 
wliilc in modem times the same laws require the use of axrown 
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of silk, because of the increased prosperity of the country. 
Thus the laws of ctiquelte, or their application, dififer according 
to the age. It is written in the book Gakki tliat five con¬ 
secutive Emperors failed to inherit each from tlie other a taste 
for music, and that three consecutive ones failed to inhei'it 
the same laws of etiquette, because O'f the changed condihon of 
the times. The In dynasty inherited the " “ of the Ka 

dynasty hut with many changes. The Shu dynasty inherited 
the of the In dynasty but greatly changed them- Thus 

the laws of etiquette—'* "“change according to the age. 

It is not so with the precept "Not committing adultery.” 
Rulers and nobles who do not keep it bring ruii'i to a 
country, while the inferior masses by breaking it ruin tJieir 
families. The precept is unchangeable, and is not to be modi' 
fied to suit the times, whether ancient or modern. 

Again, the laws of etiquette differ with the times. For 
instance, they are different in a year of plenty to what 
they are in a year of famine. It is not so with the precept 
" Not committing adultery." This remains the same daring all 
the years, irrespective of their being years of plenty or of 
famine, 

Again^ tJie laws of etiquette differ according to the country, 
China has those which are peculiar to itself; so also has India, . 
and so has Japan. Then, too, the laws of etiquette that are 
suitable for civilized lands arc not suitable for lands that arc 
uncivilized. This statement is universally true. It is diffei'cnt 
with the precept " Not committing adultery." In China those 
who break it injure their own bodies and destroy their homes. 
This is also true of pemons who break this precept in my own 
country. It is also true of those of uncivilized lands who break 
it. They iiU injuto their own bodies and bring distress on their 
homes and countries. 

Again, the laws of etiquette differ with rank and position. 
There are those for rulers, those for ministers of state and 
nobles, those for officials and retainers, as well as those for 
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fishermen, grooms and others. Each of these must observe 
the laws that arc appropriate to his rank and position. It is 
not so \Wth the precept Not committing adultery.’' This is for 
ail classes alike; for emperors, nobles, oflicials anil retainers 
down to fishermen, grooms and others. All who keep the pre¬ 
cept will be benefitted thereby all through their lives, while an)* 
who break it will similarly suffer. 

This precept, bearing as it does on the relations between 
men and women, can be easily taught, easily understood and 
easily practiced by every one. This precept c.xists together 
with heaven and earth, is co-cxtcnsive with them, and applies 
to all ages, to all lands, civilised and uncivilized, and to all 
peoples ; hence it is not to be disregarded by any. Insurrection 
in a country often results from the violation of this prect pt. 
Order and decorum between the members of families must 
be based on its faithful observance. All classes of persons, high 
and low, wise and ignorant, men and foolish women, great and 
small alike, must make this their Path. Those who kcq) it 
circumspectly will receive the providaitial aid of heaven, of 
the gods and of earth. The one Path for all lands, and for 
all times, ancient and modern alike, and which abides the .same 
for all, is indeed and in truth this precept—“ Not Committing 
adulteiy.” 

I do not say tliat all laws of etiquette should be ignored or 
dispensed with. I do not say that they arc useless. I do 
not say that if one will keep tlus one precept there is no 
necessity for observing the laws of ctiiiuettc. On the contrary 
I say that all men should strictly keep this prccept in mind, 
but should also observe the laws of etiquette pertaining to their 
country and their homes. There will tlicn be no need for tlie 
correction of either. 

Do not associate, hor become too familiar with, men 
and women of any other mind. Husbands and foolish wives 
should keep this precept and not be dissolute or wanton. 
All men, from rulers and their ministers and nobles down 
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to the lowest classes, if taught and led by tlie virtue of 
Chastity—" no tohi ”—will attain to the mnk of holy 

sagfes. 

Fiiidiuy precept " Not lying " has been said 

from ancient times to correspond in meaning 
to the ideograph for fidelity ot sincenty— shhi” It is true 
that tlie two terms— Funtogo*^ and "—havepractically 

the same meaning. The term for sincerity, however, loses both 
its name and its value when interpreted by the scholars of So* 
By the precept ** Not lying ” the use of falsehood is pro¬ 
hibited ; so also is the brealring of a promise. If all classes are 
taught this precept and controlled by it, they wiEI become both 
sincere and true—rulers, nobles, officials and commoji people all 
alike. Should those who govern cease famni using deceif, the peo¬ 
ple would delight in and honorthem, as they delight In and honor 
the sun and moon. Then, on the other liand, if the people will 
cease from knavish tricks, tfieir rulers will regard them as 
their own children.. Rulers and officLds, who keep this pre¬ 
cept with truth and sincerity and whose conduct is governed 
by it, are truly faithful men. Gyo and Shun of China were 
such rulers, and Shoku, Kei, Ko and To were such officiab 
and retainers. All who keep tliis precept for months and 
years attain to the rank of holy sages. 

The precept ** Not ‘ being heretical or skep- 
heal " is said to correspond in meaning to 
the ideograph for wiadom—”, but this is not so. Wisdom 
is merely a term used to distinguish between ignorance 
and stupidity and learning* As the number of ignorant people 

Note.—The Chinwe idec^nph ivliich. is iisual ly tmoilated LA^T£ of 

Etiquette, or laivs of Rites nad CeremoHies, iindi inchules ihc poUtenesass tliat are 
to be observed by tbe various nmka and elnsses of people iti a coiiTitry Ln tbeif vnritHrs 
relaltons to one another, seems to mean, or inciLiide,Iiilsa bothtlie laws of good cirfer 
in gcoeral that arc to be observed^iil all court, official, political, reltgioiis, moral 
and social functions acMl relattotis by mlcts, officials, priests* worshippers, 
farailies and subjects, andjikewtsc ibe forms of poJUcness in social relotions that 
are tifiually called EtSfjuctte. 
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is large and tlie number of tlic learned is small, wisdom is not 
a Path common to all classes. There is alst) ambiguity in the 
meaning of the term. As the eminent scholar Zobu-chii uses 
it its meaning Ls not understandable. The Kmperor Chii of 
In said that the term is useful in making remonstrances, but 
this is not a happy interpretation. 

It is othcnvLse with the precept Not being lieretical or 
.skeptical”— Fu-ja-km. If any one by keeping this precept 
will perform a meritorious act, he will receive an ai)propriatc 
reward. If one by breaking this precept docs an evil deed, he 
will suffer fitting punishment. If retribution docs not befall 
such a one in the present life, it will surely befall 'him in the 
life to come. Do not regard thus lightly. In tliLs world there 
are kings and them ministers, also wise men and sages. Do 
not regard them lightly. There arc also Buddhas and Bo- 
dhisatvas in the world. Do not regard them lightly, tliat is, do 
not disesteem any of them. There arc also gods. Do not 
regard them lightly. 

All classes, from rulers and nobles down to sei'vants, 
fishermen and the most inferior, can be taught this precept 
” Not being heretical ”, and can be led to practise it. If 
one will keep this precept for a single day, he will have done 
the meritorious deeds of a holy sage for that one day. If one will 
keep it for an entire year, he will have done the deeds of a holy 
sage for that year. If one will keep it through an entire 
life, he will have done the deeds of a holy sage for that length of 
time. If one family keeps this precept, it docs the deeds of a 
holy sage. If one village keeps it, it docs the same. If a 
country keeps it, that country does the deeds of a holy sage. If 
the whole world—" Ttnka ”—keeps it, the whole world docs 
the deeds of a holy sage. If one will keep this precept in mind, 
and will cultivate his character by means of it, he will receive the 
providential aid of Buddha and the gods—** Butsu/in no My O' 
jo ”—in all that he does, since he will be acting according to the 
will of heaven. He will also attain to the rank of wise man 
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and holy sage. If \<rc open our eyes and look on the world 
with ligl^t we shall see that tliere is no country that does 

not belong to Buddha, no living tiring that is not BuddIra’s child, 
and no Path that is not Buddhism, 

It is writtcjr in the Nlrvaria-'Sutra —Neimnr 
Ky& —that all the varied opinions and enchant¬ 
ments discussed and employed are Buddhism. Philantliiopy— 
Jin "—is one section of the precept Not killing." It is by 
keeping this that rulers, wise men and sages save their people. 
Righteousness—" Gi "—is a division of the precept “ Not 
stealing." It is by keeping this that wise men and sages regulate 
tlicir conduct. Tlic laws of Etiquettfi^— Jli'i "—ai'e a branch 
of tlic precept “ Not committing adultery." TJie keeping of 
this is tlic means by which tlie upper and the low^er 
classes alllce save themselves from harm and perfect 
the family lineage. Fidelity—" S/im is a brancli of the 

precept " Not lying," and its due observance is helpful 
in regulating tlie affairs of life. Wisdom—" d7^i ”—is a 
branch of the precept “ Not heretical or skeptical “— 

Kin*^ It is the Path by whicli great men and men of purpose 
attain to tli^ knowledge of reasons and principles^ and so become 
cniightened. Besides these there are many other teachings, 
but originally tliey were all one—" Fu mV* It is thus tliat in 
one precept all the precepts are included. In the Path of Man ali 
teachings are harnionizecl; and since originally all things, 
root and branch, w^'e not two, but one, men now by exercising 
their minds can find the true Path anywhere. It is well to teach 
the doctrines of Philanthropy and Righteousness—, 
and it is also well to teach the other doctrines of Buddhism." 

X* EsatGi 7 if WhcEi one si>eaks In criticism of the depth 
or shallowness of the precepts, tlie depth or 
* sliallowness is in Ids own mind. When one In 

die same way speaks of tiieir advantage and disadvantage, the 
profit or loss is in his own mind. Sohie who know neither 
ancient noi' modem teachings recklessly say that there are 
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esoteric and exoteric—*• "—teachings in BuddliLsni. 

This is a mistake as there have been no sucli ent teachings 
from the beginning. Tlie so called esoteric and exoteric teach¬ 
ings arc only in tlic mind of the objector. Il is tridy regrd- 
. table that Buddlusm is thus nnsunderstood. 'Djc ]>rcaclung 
priests of the present day say that Buddliisiu is a teaching that 
Is deep and high ; yet notice this, that when Buddlia was in the 
world he gathered together heaven-dragons, outcasts, beggars, 
and ordinary men and women, and taught them the things that 
are now contained in the sacred hooks. Ills tcacliings 
certainly have meanings that arc both deep an»l high, yet any 
one piiving good attention to them can obtain a gotnl under¬ 
standing of them. There arc no rca.sons to the contrarj’; for, 
though both deep and Wgh, the teachings are not diHicult 
to understand. It is the Chinese scholars of the middle 
ages who, by exercising their wisdom and learning in 
the interpretation of the teachings, have made them appear 
difificult to understand. The scholars of a later period 
developed deeper doctrines, and thus, after a time, the 
present system of Buddliist teaching came into existence. 
It was not so in the day of the Buddha and the holy sages. 
However minutely and skilfully the so called deep and high 
teachings are set forth, they arc useless for the cultivation of 
cliaracter and for the efficient aciniInistration of tlic afkiirs of a 
country and of its homes. They arc also in antagonism with 
the doctrine of .deliverance from birth and death, and liius 
they are in opposition to the mind of Buddha. 

ruworthy Thcrc arc those who arc teaching and 
Tea«b«r*. gliding tlic pricsts and laity of the present day, 
who say tliat it is not necessary either to repent of one’s evil 
deeds, or to cease from doing them, and who also say that 
both the precepts and the requirements for ascetic austerities 
or contemplations should be abolished. Let tliosc who liavc 
a clear understanding think well of this. When Buddha and 
the holy sages w'ere in the world, heavenly beings, ordinary 
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mci^ and iTOiiicnj priests and outcastii, all went on from doing 
one g^ood deed to doing ajiotlicr. According to tlietr iiespect- 
ive circum$ta.nces tliey kept tlic precepts and practiced ascetic 
meditation. And now also, so long as man has a conscience, there 
is no reason why he caniiot do these things. Shrewd scholars 
of the middle ages first taught the worldly men of their day the 
things they wanted to hear, TJie scholars who came after¬ 
wards, following tlicir natural feelings, did ttie same. In this 
way both priests and ][)copie lost the knowledge given by tire 
holy sages, and lost also all sense of shame for evil deeds. In 
more recent times the priest Myo-c has said that if the Bud¬ 
dhism taught by itie prie.-its of iiis day was true there is no 
teaching in the world tint is worse. If such I^uddhism is still 
taught by the various sects, it is not the l*ath of Man for all 
ages, ancient and modern, and for all' men irrespective of 
their wisdocn or ignorance. 

Buddhism is a blessing to the world. It is a 

Jloii^rtCM Ilf ° 

vrtcoiri result of the keeping by our ancestors of the pre- 
icccjriiiar. hilling/^ that w^e their posterity live 

in this world in health and strength. It is due to their 
keeping the precept Not stealing that we have houses, 
clothing and everything needful for our living in com¬ 
fort, It is further a result of the keeping of the precept 

Not committing adultery ” by our ancestors, that men and 
women now live in love and concord, and have descend¬ 
ants and prosperous families'. It is a result of the keeping 
by ancestors of the precept Not lying/' tliat with posterity a 
ruler's laws are obeyed throughout the land, and a inaster^s laws 
are obeyed in the family. It is because of the Icecping of the 
precept " Not e,^aggeiati[ig " by our ancestors, that as posterity 
we leceive good instruct ion, and good conduct prevails 
throughout the country. It is a result of the keeping the 
precept "Not akndciing” by ancestor's, tlmt members of 
farnilies, fathers and mothers, old and young, live 
in harmony and attend to their respective duties. It ht 
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a result of kccpiiij; the precept “ Not tlouhlc-tonj^ucd " l»y 
ancestors, that with i)ostcrity the country cnjtiys ivacc, ami 
families live toother in liarmony. It is a result of kceiiiiij; the 
precept “Not coveting” by ancestors, tlwt as posterity we 
have an abundance of treasure from both mountains and seas, 
and have tribute brought to us from iill lands. It is a result 
of keeping the precept “ Not being angry ” by ances¬ 
tors, that we as posterity, arc not discstcemed, but are feare<l 
and regarded with reverence. It is a result of keeping 
the precept “ Not heretical or skeptical ” by ance>lor.s, that 
the country is free from calanrity, has the wonderful ])rotection 
of the gods and is respected by all lands. 

According to the Ilinazana —“ S/iO'/O'Kyo "—various 
advantages can be gained by keeping the precepts, such, 

• for instance, as Uic oix:nuig of the path to l*aradise and to 
Nirvana, In keeping the precept “ Not killing “ a coiujxission- 
atc heart is devclo[x;d. l*rom keeping the precept “ Not steal¬ 
ing ’* virtue and happiness result, \^y kcqjii^ the [rrecept 
“ Not conunitting adultery ” conduct becomes pure. Jly kee[)- 
ing tlic precept “ Not lying ” the virtue of veracity is cultivated. 
By keeping the precept “ Not e.\aggerating “ a Nirvana calin- 
. ness of mind is secured. By keeping the precept “ Not 
abusive ” one's language becomes gentle and orderly. It is 
written in a sacred book tliat those who attain to the rank of 
Arhat —** Rakan '^—smile while s|)eaking, tliat is, they have 
attained to gentleness and geniality of speech, All priests can 
be in harmony with one another by kecpii^ the precept “ Not 
double-tongued.” It is written in the preface of a book on the 
precepts that Buddha delights in the priests who live in har¬ 
mony with one another. By keeping tljc precept “ Not covet¬ 
ing ” a non-covetous spirit is produced. By keeping the 
precept “Not being angry” the heart is controlled. By 
keeping tlte precept “ Not heretical or skeptical ” the con¬ 
dition of disinterestedness—“ Jin-Muga-^i ”—is abundantly 
entered into. 
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Kyc .niiyriads of benefits are gained by those 
pticstii,\vho have acquired knowledge and ability 
like that |>osiie5i;ed by the Bodhi^atva, For instance, by keeping 
the precept Not killingthey overcome the liability to 
birth and death of two kinds. By keeping the precept " Not 
i^Eeaiing ” they adorn the land of lew^ards—Paradise. By' 

keeping the precept " Not committing adultery they acquire 
purity of body and of mind. By keeping the precept " Not 
lying" the three thousand worlds can be reached—ot cover¬ 
ed—by their tongues. By keeping the precept " Not exag¬ 
gerating ” delight in the sacred law is acqniredn By keeping the 
precept Not standeilng " easy utterance of the sixty-four 
tones is gained, and thus the sermons preached reach to the 
deptlis of the hearerhearts. By keeping the precept " Not 
double-tongued " tlie four kinds of eloquence are acquired, 
and also superintendence of the heaven of man with love. By 
Icecping the precept " Not coveting " the four ascetic contem¬ 
plations arc performed* J3y keeping tlie precept “Not being 
angiy '* there comes from tlie resulting wisdom great pitiful¬ 
ness* By keeping the precept "Not heietlcal or skeptical” 
Buddha's wisdom is entered into. 

By the keeping of these precepts the laity 
lu receive the benefits of a well administered country 


to 

I’rLoKtM. 


*'"*'’* and happy homes. By the keeping of tlicsc pre¬ 
cepts "by those who have forsaken their homes—no^fitiate 
piicats—the benefit of the knowEcdge of the vvay necessary to 
deliverance from birth and death and from ail kinds of ascetic 
contemplations is acquired. It is written In a sacred book 
—" D^iruma Dam^airKyi^ "—that it is by tlic keeping of these 
precepts that the thirty two marks wliidi characterise, or differ¬ 
entiate, a Buddha appear* Another sacred book—" 5(U/id!- 
—says that the keeping of the precepts is the foundation, 
or root cause, of these marks, and that aside from this there is 
no reason or cause for them. The mysterious fruit— 
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Kwa of three bodily forms is also the result of kcqHng the 
precepts. These bodies are the law or Spiritual body— 
**Ho-shin'*; the comjjcnsation body— **JId-shin*\ and the 
transformed body—“ O-sIdn,"* 

This physical body of five feet in height that we arc born to, 
and which lias tlie Buddha nature, is the sliadow, or result, of 
keeping tlic ten precepts. This is an interesting fact. Thus one’s 
happiness or misery, length of life, rank, wisdom or ignorance, 
relatives, virtue and fate are all settled, anti as they cannot be 
changed, each must bear his own condition or fate. A child 
cannot suffer an illness in place of its father, nor am a f.ithcr 
suffer an illness instead of his child. Tate and conditions 
being already settled (when one is born into this world) with 
their incident happiness or misery, neither can be taken from one 
by less or more in order tliat another may receive of them lc.ss 
or more. Tliis is according to the Buddlia nature. To illus¬ 
trate, suppose the case of a great king, who reigns over many 
countries, and who divides his dominions among his able retainers. 
After a.time some of these will have an abundance, while others 
will not have enough ; still, the gain resulting from the good 
management of those who have an abuiuhince cannot be 
appropriated and given to lliose who, because of bad management, 
liave not enough. Notwithstanding this difference of results, 
the king is still one and supreme over all his dominions. 

It is thus witli the precept “ Not stealing ”—and with 
the other precepts too : the virtue and happiness resulting from 
their observance are equally obtainable by every one, yet by 
the same law-nature the fate, or result, i.s different. Some 
countries are large wliile otliers are small. Some families 
a re rich whil e others are poor. Some men are fortunate while 

is the maleiial liody procloccd through the o))cmlion of llic 
Sacred Law. 

Ift — H>shm is tlie Intellectual, or immaterial, l)ody produced from tl>e Iaw 
by the action of wisdom. 

ffi j) — O-skin is the Ethical body, or form', {irodaccd by the action of benevo- 
* Icncc through the Law. 
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others arc unfortunate. Thus the good or bjx6 qualities, or 
results, of their deeds are diffenent according to the measure of 
their observance of the precepts. 

Kicli people can give alms to tJie poor vvitliout impoverfsh- 
ing themselves, wliile the poor cannot give without becoming 
more destitute. When one is in poverty even his relatives 
will forsake him, but when one is in prosperity even those 
who have been at enmity with him wilt become as brothers* 
Though tlie qualities and results of deeds that can be seen 
with the fleshly eyes are tlius different, the nature of the sacred 
law is one and equal and just. 

Wliy have the rich an abundance, even though tliey give 
alms to the poor ? It is because tlieir wealth is like the 
products of the mountains and seas that arc inexha ustablc. 
Why do not the poor have enough, even though they receive 
alms Euid borrow from others ? It is because the poverty of 
the poor is like adding fuel to fire* Why are the unfortunate 
forsaken even by their relatives ? It is because they are like 
a barren land wliere neither trees nor plants grow* Why do 
those who have been at enmity with one when he is in a state of 
poverty become as brothers when prosperity comes to him ? 
It is because tJie prosperous become as sweet flowers tlii^t 
attract butterflies and bees. 

Those who live at ease through a knoAvledgo of the laiv^ 
nalui'C give of their substance to the poor without fear of Ihcir 
resources being exhausted* When one knovvs tliat from the 
beginning tlie law'naturc is without defect, he is n fire to which 
fuel is constantly added, and, being at ease about his fate or 
destiny, neither begs nor borrows from others. X'or tlic same 
reason one is not distressed when solitaiiness befalls him* 
The law-nature is perfect, and is like a fragrant flower that 
attracts butterflies and bees; hence members of a family do 
not quarrel with one aiiother. The law-nature is perfect; hence 
those who have obtained true ease of mind by the knowledge 
of it become rulers of the three worlds. There is no decreas- 
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ing of this and increasing of tliat, neither is there any taking 
from one to give to another. This being the law-nature, he 
who steals a single needle, or a single blade of gmss, is a thief 
to tliat extent. lie who steals gold, silver, rice or other grain 
is a thief to that extent. I Ic who takes a countrj' or pn»vince 
from another by violence Is a thief to that extent. The work¬ 
ing man who is paid for a day's labor, and yet fails to do a 
day’s work, is a thief to tliat extent. A child who h;Ls received 
his body, rank and property from his [xircnts, whose riches 
tlicy were, and yet is unfilial, is a thief to that e.xlcnt. A 
retainer who receives from his over-lord rank, reward and 
all material things necessary for himself, for his wife, for his 
children and servants—all of which are his lord’.s wealth—, 
and yet is disloyal, is a thief to that extent. 

At the* time of Shunju of Chiru, Yojo treated 1 lanchu- 
Koshi as a laboring man, because in former times he had been 
treated in that way by Hanchu-Koshi. Then Chikaku gave 
a province to Yojo, because in former times Yojo had given 
one'to him. Goyo-Taifu did not remonstrate with his lortl 
on the occasion of some misunderstanding, because he thought 
it would be useless to do so ; but when the country was in danger 
of attack from an enemy he left and joined the enemy. I lybdo 
is said to have served five dynasties. In this way the enemy 
of yesterday is the friend of to-day. Tliis may be tolerated as 
a matter of friendship, but it is not permitted by the laws of 
the relations’of lord and retainer. In the Chinese classics 
men of the foregoing .sort are largely spoken of as faitli- 
ful, patriotic and wise—“ Gishi Kenshar The precepts of 
Ten Virtues do not allow such disloyal deeds. Tlic 
great teacher, Nanzan-Daishi, has said that the perfect 
keqiing of the precept “ Not stealing is possibly difficult 
for a virtuous person. If this is so, it must be much 
more difficult for officials who deceive their superiors, take 
bribes and treat the people cruelly. These arc the great 
thieves. 
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The law-nature being thus, the Bodhisatva not only do 
not steal themselves^ but they teach and cause others to do 
no stealing* Average people can guard their conduct by this 
precept^ and by applying it to themselves and to then- lionies 
can have an^abundance* Rulers and nobles who govern and 
educate their people with this precep't will have an abundance 
throughout their domimoiis* The rich who guard their con¬ 
duct by this precept learn that luxery is a useless thing, Avhile 
the poor learn by it their limitations, become content witli theii' 
lot and do not become sycophants. 

The following incident is given in the book 
Ritsuao* Wiien 13uddha was in the world he 
went at one time with five hundred priests™ 
Bihi "—to the province of Soraba. At a place called 
UiraniKa there was a Biahman residing. This Brahman asked 
the Buddha and liig five liundred followers to accept his ofibr- 
ing— Kuy^ "—of hospitality during the ninety days of the 
summer rains. The Buddha by silence indicated his accept¬ 
ance of the courtesy. In the course of tire night the Brahman 
saw in a dream a castle enveloped in a seven-fold wrapping of 
cloth. He called in a learned man to interpret his dream. 
Tins man was a believer in another Way—" shinji "— 

and hated Buddha^s teachings ; and, although lie knew of the 
benefits derivable from Buddhism—" Pithurtohu” he told the 
Brahman a lie and gave a false interpretation to the dream. He 
said that the dream threatened a great evil, but whether It was 
that a powerful enemy would come and take the country by 
violence, or that the Brahman would die in tlie near future, he 
did not know. The Brahman then asked in fear wbat he 
should do in order to escape the danger, whichever it might 
be* The learned [man said, " Go to tlie inner court of the 
palace and spend the ninety days of the l ainy season with the 
women, seeing no outsiders and speaking to none,” The Brah" 
man followed these instructions, retired into the inner part of 
the palace and enjoyed there the pleasures of sense. He con 
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sequently forgot to make the oflerings of food to tlic liuddha 
that he had promfecd. 

At tliat time tlierc was a famine, and there was no one to 
make offerings of food to the Buddlia and his five hundred 
followers. A dealer in horses who came from another country 
made an offering of barley—horse’s food. The Build ha and his 
followers accepted and led on it, but they grew thinner every 
day. Mokuren then asked the Buddha if he should send or go 
to Hoku-Kurushfi for wild rice, or if he should ascend to 
Tori-icn —a Buddhist heaven—and obtain some of its honey- 
dew—“ Kanro." The Buddha replied that there being now 
many like Mokuren who had supernatural power, the rice of 
Hoku-Kurushu and die honey-dew of Toriten could be .secured 
widiout difficulty, but he asked what would be done in future 
times when there would be no one possessing such power ? 
Mokuren could make no reply to this, hence he wididrew from 
Buddha’s presence.- Ananda then presented himself and said 
that, as both Buddha and his disciples were suffering from lack 
of food, messengers should be sent to Kapilavastu, the Bud¬ 
dha’s' home, to obtain food-offerii^ from relatives, and thu.s 
give blessing to the givers and comfort to the receivers. Bud¬ 
dha replied that, as both he and his followers had relatives, 
it was an easy thing to obtain food from them, but what could 
be done in later ages when the priests who were in want had no 
relations ? Ananda replied to this that niessengers should be 
sent either to King Bimbasara of Maghada, or to King Hashi- 
no-toku of Sravasti to obtain offerings of food. Buddha replied 
that they were very fortunate to have such faithful followers as 
those kings, who would give an abundance if asked, but what 
could the priests in the later ages do when in want and there 
were no such faithful and generous followers. Ananda was 
unable to reply, so he too’ retired in silence fron\ the presence 
of Buddha. Thus both Buddha and his followers fed through¬ 
out the rainy season on barley, the food of horses. Because 
of thi& slate of things the Brahman repented of his error, and 
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his belief increased. This is a good example for the unfor¬ 
tunate disciples of Buddha in the later ages to remember. 
Think of this carefully because of the profound instruction that 
it contains* 

Though tliere are both rich and poor in the ’vvorldj there is 
but one law in the hearts of men. It is written in one of the 
classical books that when COnfucius met with great misfortune at 
Chin and Sai lie played on the harp for his disciples, and said 
that, although he was neither a wild o>t nor a tiger, ho was 
an outcast in the wiids, and his teaching was regarded as 
an evil thing. This also is a good example for both superior 
and inferior men to bear in mind when misfortune comes upon 
them. 

While men are in this world they have ,their own particu¬ 
lar Jntcrcsta, superiors their^s and inferiors their’s, and neither 
must defraud the oilier. The precept " Not stealing " applies 
to men of rank, office and wisdom ; for none of these things 
sliould be stolen from anyone. The precqpt also applies to the 
three precious tilings of Buddhism—the Buddha^ the Law and 
the Priesthood^w^hich arc not to be stoleji. It also applies to 
tlie five elements—earth, water^ fire, air and space. 

The benefits of keeping the precept gained by superior per¬ 
sons are tliat they become rulers of countries, obtain the wealth 
‘of high office, have beautiful palaces to live in and the delicacies 
of mountains and seas for food along witli all otlicr luxuries* 

The benefits gained by inferior persons are smaller domin¬ 
ions and relatively less of oilier things. The benefit to 
merchants is that, observing the time, they by one stroke of 
business make large profits. The benefit to farmers and peas¬ 
ants is that alt their lives they liavc tiie satisfaction of receiv¬ 
ing the fruits of the cart]]. Similarly fishermen receive fish and 
other products of the sea. Physicians, scholars and artists also 
gain suitable benefitSH The benefits for the infc lio r classes are such 
work as the rowing of boats on rivers and seas, the running of 
errands and the doing of similarly into resting work. It is written 
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in the book Shikyo that there arc cars of j^rain that arc not 
gathered and tufts of gnu'n that arc not cut, all of which arc 
for the benefit of widows. It is thus that widow’s can live at 
ease. This is an interesting statement. 

Some fanners steal land by using for thcinsclvcs—instcad of 
for their over-lords—the ridges of land that scp;iratc the liekls 
of rice. Others steal water by diverting to their ow’ii rice fields, 
during the five or si.v months of <lrought, that w’hich slunild 
flow into the fields of other men. Again, fire is stolen by. taking 
the light from otliers on a dark night, and by taking away the 
fire on a cold night and using it recklessly for the stealer alone. 
Wind is stolen by so deflecting it that it will cool only the .stealer’s 
house. There i.s also a theft of knowledge, a theft of nink, a 
theft of meritorious deeds, a theft of office and of other similar 
things. It is also stealing to appropriate the things of Ihultlha 
—“ Dutsitimtsn ”—for the use of the Law and of pric-sts. It is 
stealing, moreover, to use the things of the priests— ''Sovwlstt "— 
for Buddha and the I.aw. It is also stealing to use the things of 
the Law— ** Ho motsu" —for Buddha and the priests. These 
things are all minutely set forth in the canons and the coinmcntar> 
ies. Foolish and ignorant people tliink tliat this teaching is un¬ 
necessarily strict, but it is not so. This is tlie cliaractcr of the 
law-nature. The Buddlia-law is the Buddha-law. The Way is 
the Way. The Ten Virtues arc the Ten Viitucs, and. Man is 
Man. Tlius the standing rank of the great world is fixed. 

So long as this w’orld endui es Brahma— ^^Bon-o-taishakn "— 
is its king and does not move from his throne. It is through him 
that the sun, moon and^stars move in undisturbed order. It is 
tlirough him also that the relations of men in the world of 
men—** are regulated, where a man's life may 

be a hundred years, a family’s life a thousand years and a 
countiy’s life a myriad of |ag^. It is through liini that 
rulers are ever rulers and I that retainers are ever retainers. 
Kven tliough an over-lord has an ugly countenance and is also 
ignorant and stupid, retainers must esteem him as tlicir lord. 
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since this is the virtue! of a retainer—" s/iin-iohiJ* They must 
not deprive him of his rank and his throne. 

(The preacher from this point adduces ex- 
Incident amplcSj from Cliincse! history of kings, who for 
good reasons, or for self indulgence or otherwise 
unworthily have ceded their thrones to tliief retainers and others, 
and likewise of retainers who, soiiietii:ne$ for good reasons, but 
more frequently in a seditious spirit by tneans of plausible lies 
have deprived their over-lord of his throne and dominions. At 
the end of ead^ series of such ingidcnts'the pfeachcr remarks that 
such rulers arc not worthy of their land/and that such disloyal 
retainers are uiiwortl^y the name of retainer. He follows 
this by saying that " This world would be dark indeed, if it 
were not for the Ten Virtues.” 

And continuing' he says :) In Japan from 
ancient times the^ Emperor a tlironc ms been 
established and protected by die Ten Virtues, 
and the administi-ation of affairs has been transacted according 
to them. Because of this we enjoy the hundred blessings and 
live ill a land tliat is far superior to whaf Chiriia was in the 
times of the holy sages. 

If we consider tninutely these Ten Virtues, we find that 
their meaning is very profound.^^It is ^written in^a sEicred book 
that when Buddlm ^vas in the world! there was a. prlusi 
named Hoken, who, after he had received the precepts, went to 
the,Euddlia>nd, worshiping him, asked what;lic could practise 
in order to attain to.the Holy Fath* The Buddha replied that 
he^must never take anything that was not his own. The 
priest, " again worshiping, withdrew and went.and^sat 

under^a tree in order to meditate on tlie meaning of what had 
been said to him. He thought that the meaning could not be 
merely that he should not take the gold, silver, rank or office of 
anotlier, and it'oeenned to him that the iiouse, property,.rank 
and office that lie had before he became a priest could not! be 
his. He next thought that his wife and his concubine and other 
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members of the family he had could not bo rc;illy his own. 
.He tlien thought that his body with its five feet of stature could 
not be hb, as it was only a part of the flesh and blood of 
his father and mother, who had fed, nourished and clothed it 
from the time of his birth, and tlwt it would ultimately become 
dust of the earth. He then tliought of his eyes as lus own, but 
tliat as objects arc seen only by the conjunction of the eye ami of 
color, space and light, and the eye is merely a reflecting mirror 
for fleeting images, and not itself a reality, he could not claim 
even the eye as really his. Then he thought of his cars as Ixiyond 
a doubt his, but decided that as cars, like eyes, arc a part of the 
body, and it is by the conjunction of cars and sounds tliat one 
hears—mere ecliocs—, these also could not be his own. I Ic next 
thought of his nund, which distinguishes between good and evil 
and between right and wrong, and asked himself whether he might 
not claim this at least as his own; but he decided that since 
the mind of itself does not know itself as mind, and the terms, 
mind and will, are names given from without, and hence arc mere 
shadows, not realities, these too were not his own. At this point 
he became wholly separate from himself and entered into and 
attained unto Arliatship. 

Think of the precci^t “ Not stealing " with this illustration 
‘ in mind; and then sec how deep its meaning is. Only deep thinkers 
can ^thom it. While this is true, yet from the beginning all 
classes of men on the earth, from the lowest up Jo Arhats and 
]k>dhisatvas, by keeping it have attained to a position of ability 
to save others. All this is involved in the precept ** Not 
stealing.’* 

It is written in the book Kegon-kyo that the sin of stealing 
causes all guilty of it to fall into the three evil ways (of trans* 
migration)—" S(utrAl:H-Dd ’’“and that all ’such, even if born 
again into the world of men, will suffer two fruits of their sin, 
namely, poverty and inability to live where and as they desire. 
Is this hard to believe ? Think of it with the principles accord¬ 
ing to wliich the world is governed. Subjects who commit 
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small thefts are punished according to the laws. This is 
true of all countries and in both ancient and moderjt 
times; though it is not always true wiiere great robbers 
are concerned. Den robbed Sel of his country. Ken, Gi and 
Cho divided Shin among themselves. These great robbers 
by their great sin gained enormous wealth. The booh S5shi says 
that gold, silver and jewels can escape small thieves, but that 
big thieves steal both tlie treasure and the boxes which contain 
it. Ordinary thieves are afraid of punishment, but great robbers, 
like those mentioned above, not only do not fear punish¬ 
ment, but they steal also the strict laws according to which they 
should be punished ; so that while the poor men who steal little 
things—" "—arc punished, the men who steal countries 

become princes. It is said;that humanity and justice, “/wr- 
Gi,** are found at the gate of Princes, but is not this' 
a stealing of humanity and justice ? In every country excess of 
severity Tn one direction and texcess of leniency in another 
Invite stealing, and this sliould be guarded against. 

China is indeed the land of etiquette and arts—■“ 

"—which after all are not particularly useful to a 
state, as the many wrongful seizures of countries there 
shews. 

(The preacher then gives a few condensed illustrative 
incidents of such stealings, and sheivs that punishment at last 
falls on the evil doer though he inay enjoy his ill-gotten gains 
and glory for a season. 

He then proceeds to say :) Deeds spring from 
mlnd+ Where there is mind actions arise. When 
principles are transgressed the law-nature is marred. There is 
ceitaLiIy a hell, and there are worlds of famishing human beings 
and animals. Those who steal aie made to suffer poverty when 
they are again born into the world of men. The five cereals whep 
sown by such persons arc sure to be Injured by srvovv and by 
hail-storms. Those who steal act contrary to the Buddha- 
nature, which is without flarv and perfect, they become out- 
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cast people of the lowest cla5w. Only those who circumspectly 
and reverently keep this precept of ** Not stealing ” have their 
own homos and storc-hoases safely and [x^rmancntly filled with 
treasure. 



A general meelitig of the AsinEic SQci«t;f of Japan held in the Sodetj^s 
in llie Methodist Publitliing House, i Shtchomc^ Ginza, Tokyo, at 4 
p.m. 00 Wednesday^ Marck 20th. Mr. Jf. McD. Gardiner, the Vice Prcaident for 
Tokyd^ occupied the Chair* The Minutes of the last meeting, having been 
printed^ were taken as read. TEte Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., then read extracts 
from a paper by Kev. J. L. Atkinson, D.D., of Kobe^ on " The Ten Buddhistic 
Virlues,’' with special reference to the “ Second Virtue of NoH'SEfiaTing.'^ 
After the Chairman had e^epressed the thanks of Lhe Society to both Dr* Atkinson 
and Hr. Greone for this iastructiTe paper, 

Profi Lloyd rase and remarked that or 16 years ago there tiECd to be 
in Tokyo a aocifity called jozenkwai (Ten Virioes Society], belonging, he 
thought, to the Shiagon Sect- The priaident of (his society was a venerable 
priest n^tmed Unrho. There Was also n mag^dne called Jiattikmui-Zaiihi, bun* 
dies of collies of which may now be found in second-hand bookpstor^s. When he 
read some of these magazines, He was very much pleased with their general tone, 
aod he thought thst some articles from them would make good dlustralioDa for 
tin's pai>er. Moreover, seine weeks igo ht met an oJd pupil, a Buddhist priest, 
who stated that he was going to compose a treatise on Buddhist ftmincial 
theories. This paper by Dr, Atkinson seemed to bim to eoDtaln financial ethics. 

The following is a suminaify of Hr. Alkiosoni^s paper prepared by Rev* G 
H. Shotit, of Tokyo; 

The paper consisted mainiy of a Sermon which was preached by Katsnmgi 
j£*un on the i 5 Lh day of the I3lh month of the 2nd year of An-el, whlcii 
corresponds to the 30th of Jatnciry, 1774. The preocheT began:—.‘‘To-day 
I .am going to preach on tlte precept ‘not stealing/ It is writtEn in the book 
Kcgon*K.yp that rhe Bodlilsatva of Shopiichiito Is always content with his own 
and never takes or injures the things of others. The Idea of stealing never 
enters his miud. He does not take even a blade of graas unless it is givett to 
him, ThU It the true mind of a Sodidsatva. It Is a characteristic of their 
nature, that it, it is the nature of a Bodhisatva not to sCical, and this unlnre never 
changes. The nature of fire is heat and the nature of water is wetness. The 
heat of hte and the wetne^ of water never change—because such is their nature. 
Thus it is with the natuTS of the BodhUatva,^’ The preacher then lllmtrates 
this by several anecdotes and repeats his atatemetit of its being the nature of 
fire to be hot, of water to be wot, of metals to be hard, and of tho nature of lhe 
Bodhisatva to be unchanging, until lie has rehcar 3 «d each and all of the ten 
prece|i{a and virtues. He Iheosays:—“If we carefully ohaerve the revoilutlons 
□f the anu, moOn and ston, we ieurn that from ancient tiuica until nOw there 
has beeu no confuidon or change in lhe Jaw and order ef nature. The falling 
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of rivers and the crainUing of mouutains sliow iIkiI there w a ilcMiuy <»f 
ia their building uj) an<l irt their bxcalcing down. The thunder and iIk* earth¬ 
quake also show that constant clungc is going on in nature. Ity considering 
tlK facts that the moon waxes and wanes, and tliat all things faile an*! fail after 
flourishing for a time, we learn what tlic conditions of life in this worhl are... 

.When one knows that law and order in nature arc never «hr.ujgcd Iw will 

Unvaryingly cling to the rath of Man. Such a one wrill never cn\y the rich, 
even though he himself may lie jxior; neilber will he l*e envious of tl««sc in 
high position, though he himself may be in a low one. W hen one un«lcrslainls 
the principle of waxing and waning he will never Ijc dislurlidl by the conditions 
of profit or loss. lie will iwt become luxurious when lie is rich; nor will he 

be regretful, if he should Itecomc poor . All tilings that can l« seen with 

the eye and heanl by the ear arc stich as to illastrale the prcce|»t • not stealing.’ 
From birth until death the true nature of this i>reccpl is rcvealcil by all llmt 
we see and hear. Even frQm the beginning of the universe on tkiwn to its 
destruction all things reveal the true nature of the precept * not stealing.’ Ftr 
instance, when one is liorn relatives come with gladnc-ss ami prc|>are garments 
with which they dress the new Iwn Ijalic. 'i’hey also gladly render otlK*r 
services and iierform various ccrcinonies. All this is liccause of llie virtue of 
‘ not stealing' in a previous incarnation. The same is true when a prince or a 
noble it born. ITie four seas rejoice over such a birth. When such tlic after 
living out their fixed period of time the eight musical sounds cease and they are 
buried with prayers and ceremonial ofTerings. This is equally true of tlic 
virtuous of lowly position and rank. When a friend dies all othen mourn. All 
this is the fruit-like result of virtuous conduct in not stealing in a previous 
incarnation. It is in such things tliat tlic root and fruit of right conduct in md 
stealing are clearly seen. It is true that there have been those wlio, though not 
stealing in a previous life, liave been i>oor and even beggars and some of wliom 
have even died of starvation. * * Sucli cases bowcvxr are exceptions to the 
rule.” 

He goes on to confute those “who say that the laws of the Ten Virtues 
are for priests only to observe, and aifirm that their olaervance by ordinary 
liersons would make them weak and cowardly.” True courage that springs 
from any other source b as exceptional as tlie wading of an angry tiger through 
a river. Then follow several anecdotes in illustration, ending with this one 
'Again, it is written in a second book, that on one occasion a dove was 
pursued by a falcon, and being hard pressed, took shelter in an open ball 
where Soriputra and Buddha were seated. When under the shadow of Sariputra 
it trembled with fear, but when it changed its place to the shadow of Buddha 
it rested content. The reason for this was the fact that Sariputra had still a 
trace of the sin of anger in hb mind, while the Buddha’s great benevolence 
shone out from liis face and form. It was the perception of this that gave 
content atal safely to the dove in the shadow of Buddha. Tlus incident shows 
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tliftt there is no TtaSdn the teajchid^ of Buddhism ftw both priests snd IjiiEj' 
that tbcjsc who l«ep tafln’s Path should be ehheif weal; « tlcnid.'^ The preacher 
then neruCes a number of obletiliDCis to Buddhism^ 'Showing th(it they- arc the 
mistakes of ignorance made by those who thiok it to be only that caught by the 
'priests of some one scot, BtiddhSsrci was Jntroduo^ into China about ijoo 
years after the death of Buddha in Tndia> and from China it came to Japan; yet 
from the first these teachinEs of the Ten Virtues lave net changed in the 
leastr They bring hapjMness to the homes and peace to the rulers and 
superior men of any COUaCryj to the extent to which they arc practised- The truth 
of Buddhism should be firmly bciU^'ed Tliflu follows an elaborate cemparison 
of the great Path with ConfucianlEm, or the sacred with the secular. 

In the course of it he says—The precept ‘ not steading^ is said by seme 
to conespond to ri|hieotLsnes5—^|i'^; but the comparisoia is not a suitable one. 
The teaching eoncexning fi'has also been'handed dewq in Chinn from ancicnl 
times and its meaning is obscure and didlcult to iiadarstandd 7t con only be said 
that ji is gi," 

“ 'nse i>«ciept' Dot stealing' can be taught to all, nobles and oommuuers alike, 
Kven holy sages of I he h igbest viKues catinot immaculately keep this precept to 
ibc full extent of its meaning. The proCept that forhida the stealing of anything 
that belongs to anotlicr forbids also the careless use of article borrowed from 
others, It also requires an earJy return of an article boitowed from airother. It a. 
thus a teaching that can be tnught to^ and practised by:, ewm foolish wctncn and 
sereants,” Some who know neitlier anctent nor modern teachings recklessly 
say that .there are -esoteric and exot-dTtc--«iir^"teaclii]]gs in EuddhU^u. This is 
a mistake.'^ 

This body of five feet in height tlint we are bom to, and which JtA4 iht 
Buddha nature, is the shadow or result of keeping the Ten Precepts^ This is an 
interesting fact. Thus one^s happiness or misery, length of life, rank, wisdom or 
ignorance, relatives, virtue and fate arc all settled, and m they can not be changed, 
each must bear his owrt conditioOr^^ ’^The law-nature is'perfect; hence those 
who have ohlaitied tmq ease of mind by the knowledge of it beootne rulers of the 
three worlds^ There is no increasing gf this or decreeing of that, neither is there 
any taking from one to give to another. This being the law-itature, he who 
steals a single needle or a single hlade of grass. IS a thtef to that extent. He whe- 
steals gold, silver, rice or other grain is a ibicf to that eittent. He who takes a 
cotmtry ot a province from another by violesnce is a thief to [hat extent. The 
working man wlio is paid for a dny''a labor aud yet fails to do a day's work is a 
thief to that extent. A child who has received his body, tank arxllptoperty from 
his parents, whose riches they were^ -and yet J5 unfilial, is a thief to that^xteui. 
A retainer who receives frum his ovcrlor^l rank, reward and all matcrtal things 
necessary for liimsetf and for his wife, liis. children and servants—all of which 
are his lord's wealth^ and yd is disloyal, ti a Lhicf to that extent.''' Several 
historical lucideQls are rehearsed and then the preacher, .sayJapan and 
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from n ^fnt times Ibc Einperof*s throac h*R been cstablUhed #n<l |jrotcclc<I by 
the Ten Virtues, and the administration of affairs has been Iransactetl acconliiiK 
to them. Because of this we enjoy the hundred blessings aixl live in a land 
that is far superior to what Qiina was in the time of the holy sagea.” 

He relates how when Buddha was in the world a priest named Ifokcn went 
to him " and aske<l what he could {>nictise in order to attain to the holy iwtlerru 
The Buddha replied that he must never lake anything tliat was not his own. 
The priest, again worshiping, withdrew and went and sat under a tree in 

order to meditate on the ineanir^ of what Itad been said to him. He thought that 
the meaning could not be merely that he should not take the gold, silver, rank or 
office of another, and it occurred to him that the house, property, rank and 
office that he had before be becanoe a priest could not l>e hia. He then 
thought that his wife, his concubine and other members of the family he had could 
not be really his own. He next thought that his body with its five feet of stature 
could not be his, as it was only a part of the flesh and blood of his father 
and mother, who had fed nourished and clothed it from the lime uf his birth, and 

that it would ultimately become dust of the earth.He then thought 

of bb mind which distinguishes between good aitd evil and between right and 
wrong, and asked himself whether he might not claim this at least as his own, 
but dedded that since the mind of itself does not know itself as mind, 
and the terms nund and will are names given from without, and hence arc 
mere shadows, not realities, these too were not his own. At this point he be¬ 
came wltolly separate from himself, and entered into and attained unto Arhatahip. 
Think of the precept, • not stealing *, with this illustration in mind and then 
see liow deep its meaning is. Only deep thinkers can fathom it.” In conclusion 
he says " Deeds spring from mind. Where there is mind actions arise. Where 
principles are transgressed ibe law-nature is marred. There is certainly a bell, 
tod there are worlds of suflering human beings and animals. Those who steal are 
roa^ to sufler poverty when again bora into Man's world. The live cereals when 
sown by such persons sre sure to be injured by snow and by hail-storms, lliose 
who steal act contrary to the Buddha-nature which ia without flaw and perfect; 
they become out-cast people of the lowest class. Only those who circumspectly 
and reverently keep this precept, * not stealii^ ’, have their own homes and 
store-houses safely and permanently filled with treasure.” 

reetived by Ikt Librapum from Feb.- aolh to March loth, 1907. 

Japan as it was and is. Hildreth—Gement, presented by the author. 

Japan; its History, Arts, aitd Lit., Brinkley. 8 vola 

- Grina: Its History, Arts, and Lit., Brinkley. 4 vots. 

. Pem^Uti and Jottmab, 

iSeitschrift der deulscbeo morgcoliud isebeo GescHkchaft, voL LX. pt. 4. 

Zehschrift der snthropologischeo Cesellschaft in Wien, vol. XXXVI. pt. 6. 

. .. Journal of American Gcogr. Society, Dec., 1906. \ . 
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Geographical JoUraal, Feb,, 1907. 

Journal of Uisbryri Geo|g;f. Sm.^ Aug,, 1906^ 

Jouinal of Imp. Fuaian C«gr. Sm » voL XL!!.^ 1906. 

JmJmal of Royal Asiatic Soc.j IjCnKlon, Jan,* 190J+ 

Journal of Geological Survey of Jt»dia^ XXXtV^ pt. 3., 1907. 

Journal of Geological Surrey of Canada,. Ko9. 923, paSf 939, 949, 959. 
Report of Cotnr. of Education, Washington, vol. 2 ., 1904. 

I'^porC of Washington Acad, of Sdeaces, vol, VIII. pp. 497—406. 

Report of U,Sr Jfftt. Aluaeutn Bulletin, 39 parts P. and Q, 

Unirer^ty of Colcnado Studies, voh IV. <d 
bfaseo Nadonal de Honievideo, Yol* III. i. 

' OcsterTEicbiscIie Monatsschrift, Jan. 1907* 

Batavia Dagll Register for l^yS- 

Circular of the newly formed Japan Society of America, 

A. UOYD. 

■ aoth Maich, 1907. 

A ge^u^ral meeting of tine Asiatic Society of Japan* was held at the Socicly'a 
Rooms, No. i, Shicbome, Giuaa, Tokyo, on Weclneadny, January 23, at 4 p.m, 
Mr. J. Me. D. Gardiner, Vice-l^ident for Tokyo* occupied the cliair. The 
minutes of tlic previous meeting* having been published, -wtia takeu. as read. 

'iJie lecUirc of (he afternoon was then delivered hy Dr AI, Anezaki* 
Professor of the Science of Religion in the linpcris] University, Tfiky^, on I he 
subject" Some Problems of the TeKtiul Ilistoiy of the Buddbist Scriplurea.” 
As his paper was too long to bc mad in fall* he prcsenlcd only the introduction. 

An interesting discussion foUowed* hut since tlie paper is not to aijpear until 
4 subsequent volume of Ehe Tmosactions* the record cd ihe discussion In also 
deferred. 

Prof. Ucyd* Librarian of the Society* then rtad the follovrlng report on 
“ Some Recent Additions to our TtbraTy ” :— 

I. Mr. John Cmtil* publislier, of .EdinburEh> has presented tlie Library 
wlLb 0 copy in 2 vols. of a new and revised edition of Kecne^S llislory of India* 
revised and brought duvin to coiupuratively recent times. The book has beer> 
written for students, and is thetefore very concise* but each seel ion hos a good 
list appended of aulhons to be consulted for (he pajlicular topic. For Japanese 
sludenLs:* CT persons studying India, aS most of US would do, from Q Japuncse 
standpoint, oettaln seel ions seem to require a luore detailed treat mem* and I 
should like to suggest that a very valuable paper for our Society* if any of our 
mecnbcR saw their way to undertaking it* would be one in whicb ito points of 
contact* If any , in tile ancient history of the two countries, were traced* Japanese 

* ITiese m inutes, although incomplete, drt i utioduced into lb Is volume of 
ihc Trunmetions, for the sake of the itbrarian's repOrt which they contain; aod 
yet out of their chronologtciil order, hccausc of the ncceiisairy delay in (be 
publication of the paper by Ptef. Anejuiki, to which they properly belong. 
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Baddhtstn is of course deri\%tl from India, l*ul there arc oiIkt as well, sny 
the legend whicli identiHes Genghis fclian with Vofiliilsuiic, which might l»* 
devclo^Kd with interest and |>rofll. 

2. A copy of the and German crliiion of Nipixin l»y Fr. vcm SicLold hai. 
been placed on our shelves. 

3. We have received from Vicnn.a. with a reriucst for review and CTiiiMti, 

an extract from the Transactions of llie Vienna ImjHrrial Academy of Sciences 
containing an edition, with. Text in l^li and Komaji, Introrluclion and Xoles, 
of an old Burmese Book, or tlie IlitU^ry ef thi' Kingt. It dcscrilics the 

foundation of tlie ancient Burmese, or pcTlia})S better Peguan, Kingdom in the 
beginning of the Christian era, and throws a great deal of light on the chron* 
ology of Buddhism. Here again, 1 lake leave to suggest that some of our 
members, who know German and Pali, would be doing good work by giving us 
a summary of the main facts in some accessible form., 

4. From Batavia wc get, as Vol. XLIX jiarts 1 and 2 of the Tranuctions 

of the Batavia Society of Arts and Sciences^ an edit ion,'with romaniied text 
and Dutch translation and notes, of a ''Chivalrous Romance*'from lire island 
ofSunda. The Romance, .which dales from the I5lh century of our era, and 
which, like European mediaeval romartces, tells of the advtnluret of a Imve 
knight and his combats wiib giants, dragons and ether monsters, together with 
the deliverance of helpless beauties from all manner of dangers. Incidentally 
the hook also throws light on the conflict which took {dace in the Malay 
Archipelago when Mohammedanism pushed into the islands and drove cut (be 
Hindoo and Buddhist beliefs which had preceded it. The Romance was 
written in a loose unhymed verse, and was intended like the Homeric ballade 
to be recited with musical accompaniments. lIlcMrations of llte musical Instru- 
menU used for these puqjoses are given. 1 hey are, ns far os I could make out, 
our old frieuds the k«to and samhntt and those who hold to a Malay descent 
for a part at lehst of the Japanese people may ^lerbapa find some oonfinnation 
of their theory. • 

•We have further received: 

Journal of the Royal Grographical Society. Dec. 1906. 

American Geographical Society. Nov. 1906. 

Chinese Recorder. Jan. 1907. ^ 

Washington Attfleroy of Science. Dec. 1906. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. Vol. XXVTi p<. 5 

Royal Society of London Biological Sciences. Dec. 1906. 

Royal Dublin Sodely ■ Economic Proceedings, voL i pt. 8. Scienlilic 
. Proceedings voL XI. 10 pt. 6a.' . 

Vesterreichische Monalschiift fur den Orient. ’ Nov. 1906. . ■ 

Al. Mokubas. (Cairo) ZeitscheiA dcr deutseben Morgen lan^ben 
Gesellschcfl vol. LX. part IIL, 1906. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTUAL HISTORY 
OF THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES 



Asiatic Society of Japan 
General Meeting 

A {;cncrnl mcotiiii' of tlic Asiatic Society of \r:iH lifM .n tlic 

Society's Rooms ou January 23, 1907 at 4 n.m. J. McI). Canliiu-r, Kvj. 
Vicc-Prcsi«lcnl for Toky>i iiccupied the chair. The iMiiiuie.s «if the iireri«ni-< 
meeting, having heeii iwhiisheil, were taken as reail. 'l‘lie lecture of the 
day M'as then delivereil hy Dr. M. Anesaki, PntfesMir of the .Seieiwe 
of Religion in Ihc Im]icrial University, T«»kyo, «»ii the Mihjeet, •• S«niie 
Problems i^f the Textual History of the Ihuhlliist Scriptures. 



SOME PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTUAL HiSTORY 
OF THE BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES. 

BV DR. ANESAKI. 

The .subji:ct on which I am allowed today to read is a 
vci'y obscure and perplexing one even for specialists^ The 
whole result of my studies will be printed, and thougi^ it may 
seem a mere scries of tables, it will really be found to embody 
a long history of the Huddhist Scriptures and the painstaking 
labours of many translators up to the end of the 5th cent. Ad^. 

As a short introduction to the whole matter^ I shall begin 
■with the traditions concerning the compilation of the Buddhist 
Scriptures. 

The tradition generally accepted by all Buddliists ascribes 
the first compilation of the sacred writings to an asse;nbly of 
Buddha's disciples hold imincdiately after his death. It is 
believed that this first Council, or Sangiti^ finished the compila¬ 
tion of (i) all sermons and utterances of l^uddha, (2) all 
regulations and rules of discipline, and (3) the explanations and 
expositions of Buddhist doctrines composed by Buddha's lead¬ 
ing disciples. These three make up the Thi'ec Baskets 
(trjpitnka), so-called because Indians Iceep thttr manuscripts in 
baskets. Ixiaving the latter two divisions out of consideration, 
our first question is wiiethor the sermons of Buddha, now 
called the Sutta-pitaka, were really compiled at so early a 
date. To this question we must answer decidedly, no- Tlic 
present Sutta.-plta1;a, as it exists in botli Chinese and Pali,‘ 
shows not one stratum of composition, but many. Some texts 
arc cited in others. Some sermons are mere duplicates of one 
anodicr, in the same woidg and sentences, addressed to differ¬ 
ent persons. Sometimes a long series of hymns is incorpo- 
ra-ted in the seniions under very different circumsEanccs. 
These and other facts point to a gi-adual accumulation of 
materials, and to a later compilation of those materials in 
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systeiTiatic foriruj. Just as Christ’s sayings were handed down 
first in the form of I^gia, so it must have been in the case of 
Buddha’s. This is shown partly by the existence of a short 
collection of his sayings in precisely the Logia form. The 
collection is entitled " Itivuttako ” So was spoken”, 

and each of its simple parts begins with the formula, “ This 
was said by the I-ord, &c.” (sec Buddhist and Christian Gospels, 
pp. 79-80). Moreover, that most of these sayings were trans¬ 
mitted in verse is shown by the existence of a te.xt named 
“ Dhammapada ”, or the veree of the Faith, and by the 
references to the dliammapadas in some portions of the Sutta- 
pitaka itself. Around these logia, or verses, long sermons and 
dialogues must have clustered, whether from the actual remin¬ 
iscences of direct disciples, or from oril traditions, or, probablj* 
not .seldom, by uay of new interpolations and additions. 

But nearly two hundred years after Buddha’s death 
scholars were well versed in the Three Baskets and in the Five 
Divisions. This last, Five Divisions or Vanca-nikaya, meant 
the division of the Sutta-pitaka into five, as we have it to-day. 
They are : 

1. Digha, Skt. Dirgha, or Long Collection. 

2. Magjliima, Skt, Madhyama, or Middle Coll. 

3. Samyutta, Skt. Samyukta, or Classified Coll, 

4. Anguttara, Skt. Ekottaia, or Numerical Coll. 

5. Khuddaka, Skt. Kshudraka, or Small Coll. 

These divisions, Nikayas as they are called among South¬ 
ern Buddhists, or Agamas among Northeni, are as old as 
the 3rd cent. B. C. But the mere existence of the names does 
not prove that the five divisions at that time were the same in 
contents and forms as the present ones existing in Pali or 
Chinese. It was formerly believed by Southern Buddhists 
and some European orientalists that the present Pali canon 
represents the original form of the divisions and collec¬ 
tions. Leaving the question as to the language of the original 
compilation aside for the present, we arc now in a position to 
controvert that assumption. The research into Buddhist 
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scriptures iii Chinese lias indicated this change of position most 
decidedly* In Chinese translations there are preserved only 
some sing-te text^ of the fifth, or small, division, but there arc 
complete translations of the other four. I have tried to bring 
to light the counterparts of tliesc texts in Pali, witli results most 
satisfactory to myscl t These two branches of traditions present 
agreements and deviations in a conspicuous rnanimr, showing 
that they must iiavc been compiled from tlic same nrtaterjals 
but arranged in different ways by dififerent shools. The tradi¬ 
tion preserved in the Chinese vci^ions is neither a corrupted 
form of, nor a later deviation from, the Pali one^ but the 
two branches of trnditioJis are brotliors or cousins* Minute 
points in proof of tins conciusioi^ can only be brought out in 
tlie tables to be printed and by actual comparisons of the 
counterparts* I siiall mention only some chief points. 

The first tlirce of the A^armxs in their titles with the 
tltrce Pali but in the fourtli we meet with a difference, 

not of meatiing, but of idiomatic formation of compounds. It 
it called in Pali Aiigutlartij L f. Ojic part over/after an¬ 
other." The Chinese counterpart for it is 
Increasing one by one.*** This difference becomes more 
interesting when we consider that the numerical division shows 
the traces of a compilation, latest among the Four, in both 
Chinese and FalE. It is not properly a collection of sermons, 
but rather a compendium arranged after the number of the 
topics. This method has it-s models in some texts of the Long 
Collection in both ti^ajdltlons* and it is in this numerical division 
that we have the most quotations, expressly so designated* from 
older compilations. The difference of the two traditions is not 
Only in tiro title, but the deviation of single texts aud of 


cttfTeFcnce the PatL AiigutTaTn and 

mdicated Eiy the ip seeu'LS be that in the ftirtnur tbf 

^MrClans af the SlltrAa haTt IjCcfi :90 intertwined that they form a COmplcs 
whole, with one pnrt Jtiilfully IfliA CfVfli tli* other so os to givo ibe impr^^ 
siOn of being a hfTEnonicnia whole, wbereaa in the Chinese Ekottara the 
component port ions arc Inid Sido by siUe, one after the otlicr* wilhobt any 
attempt at it List ic hlendinp. PoHibly ‘Compleit’ ' eompodind^ would 
express the di^erence of tneaninf. 
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their contents, even when they agree as wholes, is most con¬ 
spicuous. As my researches show, the collections have only 
ten per cent, of the texts (suttas) in common. Those Pali 
Anguttara texts which are not found in Chinese Ekottara are 
found in otlier Agamas in Chinese, and vice versa. For in¬ 
stance, 70 Anguttara suttas are found in the Chinese Ma- 
dhyama, though some of them arc also in the Ekottara. In 
like manner most of tlie Cliincse Ekottara texts may be ti'aced 
in other Nikayas and Agamas. (I have not yet enumerated 
them!) A comparative examination of the contents of the 
Numerical Collection themselves on the one hand, and of the 
deviations of the two traditions on the other, will help us to 
conclude that tlie Collection was the latest in origin in botli 
branches of the traditions. The pretension of the Pali tradition 
to original purity is destroyed, at least so far as this Collection 
is concerned. 

Next we come to the Classified Collection. It is a 
collection of short sermons, dialogues, hymns, songs and a few 
tales, classified accoiding to topics and subject matter. This 
division is found in two Cliinese translations, one complete and 
the other partial. They were hopelessly confused and the title 
was formerly understood as meaning “ miscellaneous." For¬ 
tunately I have been able to restore this mass of mishmash to 
order by the comparison of the two translations and by bring¬ 
ing them side by side with the sister compilation of the Pali 
text. The results show that it is divided into eight (as against 
five in Pali) great chapters, or Vaggas, and these again into 
62 (as against 50 in PaU) smaller parts, or SatnyuUas. (1 shall 
omit remarks on further divisions.) Of these eight chapters 
four agree with the Pali in their titles and subject matter as a 
whole, and one differs in title only, the remaining three being 
unknown in Pali. But some of the smaller divisions in these 
chapters, which are not found in corresponding chapters in 
Pali, are found incorporated in other chapters. 

Again, among the 62 smaller parts, 35 are founded on the 
same principles of classification. (Their titles are lost in 
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Chinese►) Tint this does not exclude the siippositjoJi that 
many texts are incorporated in other divisioi^s under diflfei'etit 
titles. And these smaller parts, samyuttas, comtnon to both, 
are, a^ain, not quite identical in their com position, Some of 
them contain some suttas whicli are not found in P:3]i^ and 
vice-versa. JEveii in the case of the tiircc paits which contain 
exactly the same number of ag;reeing suttas^ the o^rdor 
of successive suttas in them is dififerent. When we examine 
the suttas^ or sitijjle units of sermons or diaiojjucs^ wliich are 
found to agree as a whole in Pali and Chinese, .some parts 
may be made parallel with each other, ivord for word, but 
other parts differ consEdembly. The ag] cements and deviations 
may be shown most clearly in the case of verses. Their 
relations you may imagine by thj analogy of the Synoptic 
Gospels. Uut I do not mean that the differences between the 
Chinese Sarny ukta and the Pali Sarny utta arc quite of the same 
character as Eti the case of the Synoptic Ga^pels. The two 
branches of traditions before us seem to have had one oiiginpl 
compilation in some form, from which the two have de-'icended ’ 
though this concltisEon cajr not be asserted decisive]}''. Tlieir 
agreements arc not only of original raw matertals, but of 
arrangement as ’.volL On the other hand, it must be ]^opt in 
mind that their deviations are far wider in degree and more 
remote iit origin than tile different leading.s of Shakespeare in 
the Quarto and Folio, Tliesc rcmarlcs may be also made of 
the otlier Collections. 

So far I have spoken of the relntioiis of the Pali Samyutta, 
on the one hand, and of tlie two Chinese versions of the Sam- 
ygkta^ on the other. Ikit btitween thes-* two, the one older 
and parti ah the otliei' complete, there arc certain devLations. 
In soEnc respects one stands nearer to the Vali thair the 
other, and vice-versa. (Example, Vangisa 12.) You will sec 
here how tliesc different traditions diffcL' from cue another, but 
all point to one source. 

This Classified Collection is cotnposed of several hundred 
short suttas. Most of tlicm treat of doctrinal matters^ sucli 
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?is the five constituents of life (skaudbas), the six objects and 
or^jans of thu senses (ayataLias)^ or of movaUty, such as medi¬ 
ation, virtues etc. Sonietinics one whole chapter consists of 
tedioLis repetitloj)s of tlie same teachings and contents, Avith 
few differences^ or as addiiessed to ciifTenent persons. ]^i[t some 
others contain iiAteresting’ tiialogues, parables, sai?gs, luliabies 
or even parodies of popular soaigs. It is to be regretted that 
these texts ha^'e not as yet been translated into any modem 
lai^giiage, with the exceiUlon of a small portion containing 
dialogues between Mara,, the Satan of Jiuddhisnij and Utiddiia, 
and tliosc betAveen Mara ajid the nuns. I Hhall here read oi>c 
of ti^csc suttas in Fausboll's translation of the Suttanipata. 
(S-B.K, Vol. X. pp. 25-29, Hemavata.) To this I slial! add 
a ballade Jt reads : (S. Vol. p, 209.) 

(1) Do'nt make a noise, dear Pigankara, 

TJie monk is reciting tlte verses of tlie faith. 

Give attention to tlic verses of the faith. 

And embrace thenii it Avill he good foi" us, 

(2) He self-restrained among living beings. 

Tell not lies. 

Train yourselves in virtue (virtuously). 

Then we shall be freed from tlie womb of demons. 

This shoAvs how active Hnddhism wns in the Avork of 
popular propagandism. 

When we come to the Middle CoNection, the dialogues 
are longer and some of them liavc quite a dramatic effect. The 
whole collection Is accessible in an excellent German transla” 
tion by K, E* Neunfiann. Heturning to the textual question, 
the texts seem to be as old as in the former collection, or it 
may be even older. Huddha appears here as a teacher, ivho 
conversed faniiliarl3'' with his disciples, discussed several 
questions of philosophy and momlity Avith heretics, and led his 
followers on the path to Nirvana by his own personal example 
and guidance. In short a vivid human personality of Buddha 
is conspicuous in tliese dialogues. The language is free and 
colIoquiaL Perhaps the collection furnishes the best materials 
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avfiilabLe for tlie study of Buddhaperson and tcachhi£fr 

Tlie collection in Tali contains 125 suti'as, as against 322 
it! tile Chinese. AmoniJ these, 9S are connmoti tu botii, and the 
counteiparls agree pretty well U'itli one another. Besides 
thc2ise, 22 Bali MEigjhima dialogues are found in the Cliinesc 
Kkottai-a. and Saniyukta^ 70 Chinese Matlhyama dialogues in 
Pali AngutEara,9 in Digha^ 7 in Sarnyutta and 5 in Khuddhaka. 
Nevertheless the metliods of division into chapters and tlio order 
of successive diatogues are quite dlfleraut. I shall omit tsther 
details, because in the i>aper to be printed I have pointed out 
the many deviations and agi'ecinents between the two vcrsioiis. 
Here again tlie relations of the two traditions point to the 
sameness of tire source and tiie difTercnces of transmission^ 

Tile last one, the I.ong Collection, contains about 50 long 
dialogues and narrations. The farm ms dialogues held just 
before Buddha’s death are found in this, though parts tif thenn 
arc incorporated in othei" colicclious also. Generally speaking 
Buddha appears here with more dignit3^ and in tr.vo of the 
dialogues he is in close cummunicatioit with celestial beings. 
These superhuman dialogues must have given models to the 
later Mahayana texts, as for example the Lx>tus of the !.aw, 
which is the Johanmine Gospel and Apocalypse of Buddhism. 
Ill this Collection the BtilE and Chinese traditions dllYer 
from each other least among the four collections. Mr. 
Nanjio has identified 24 of these dialogues by their titles, but 
wc can now add four to the list, and the comparisons of the 
contents are quite satisfactory. 

So far I have spoken exclusively of the four collections, 
but now' some words must be spoken about the fifths tlic Small 
Collection. 

This one contains in Pali iS texts made up of varioug 
ingredients. Among these I have been able to discover up 
to the present the Diiamtnapada, the Itivnttaka (Logia)^ each 
as a whole, and the greater part of the Sutta- nipata- For the 
most part the relations existing between the two traditions as 
to these texts [Wtnt to the same conclusions, as was stated with 
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regard to the former, ^niong these parallel cognteipaits^ 
the Chinese Diiammapada has later aclditioiis, but the Logia 
in Chinese shosv a compilatioti older than in Pali. These will 
be shown in the new edjti(>tis of tliese texts at which 1 am 
new working. 

Now before concluding my jKiper I must touch on ti^e 
question as to the language of tliese ti'aditlons. In which 
language did the on'ginal co.mpilatioii of liuddbist scriptures 
appear ? Was it Pali 2 la wlucli language w^erc tlie texts 
written which were translated into Cluncse ? 

... No scholar can answer these questions with certainty. 
Many Buddhists and scholars have believed, and still believe, 
that the original compilation was in Pali. But recent re¬ 
searches show that Ave must modify this statement somewhat. 
Itis quite natural thatBuddlia^s sa>'ings and odier oral traditions 
should have been in Magadli^the language spoken at Buddha's 
time in Magadha, in Central India, where lJuddha ministered 
mostly, and wlierc he liad most followers. But this Magadhi 
language was not quite identical with the present Pali. The 
home of the Pali language is now sought fuither south, 
but with no definite result. That Magadhi contained the most 
prominent i>art of Buddhist tradition we can believe as most 
probable. But did not the language of KosaU come into 
play as another important factor ? Kosala is situated in the 
north, close to the foot of tlic Ilimalayasj and B'.iddba's native 
place w^as there- In Kosala lay the monastery of Jetavana* 
known as Ghvon in Japan, Sevei'al hundreds of dialogues 
and sermons are ascribed to that monastery, and It was Buddha's 
beloved abode, where he must have spent nearly lialf of his 
ministering years. Unfortunatety we know nothing of the 
Kosalan language, A great light will be thrown upon the 
language of Buddliist scriptures by fubu'e discoveries in this 
field. You may imagine the relation of Maghi to Kosala as 
similar to that of Greek ty Aramaic, to take the analogy of 
Christian scriptures. 

Ijist, as to the original of the Cliii^se translations. 
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Here again the question is quite obscure, What is told of the 
originals is only that the later translation of the Classified 
Collection^ dated A.D* 435-44.3: was based upon mss, brought 
from Ceylon by Tahien some twenty years before the date of 
the tianslatioii. Now we know that at that time some sections 
of tho Ceylonese used Sanskrit as their sacred language. 
This has been shown by the discovery in Ceylon of some votive 
stones^ on winch Sanskrit formulas are inscribed. On tlie 
other hand the translations themselves throw little light upon 
the question. We meet in them some Pali forms, such as 
Savitti^ Kisa, Uttjka^ Vakkati, but at the saine tirnie quite as 
many Sanskrit forms^ such as Rsidatta^ ArLstha, Asvajit. 
Turning from tliesc ti'ansliterations of proper names to the 
differences of render ing", which point to difference in the readings 
from Fall, most of tlie variants show that they could not have 
arisen unless at one time the original of tlic various readings 
was in a language i-ery akin to Pali. A few examples wtll 
suffice ; 

Sauna—Samma, 

K ummo —Kumbho. 
dipo--dipOj doipa. &c. 

These, however, do not prove that the translations were made 
from Fali^ The variants may have been older then the mss, 
from which the translatEons were made, and the mss. may have 
been already sanskritised from these variants. 

Some hints may be taken into account, which suggest the 
characters in which the original may have been written. For 
instance, the variants /p/ta and Ipbha show that the mss, were 
written in characters which may easily cause the confusion 
O’f ha and bha. But this is equally possible in the northern 
and the southern alphabets. To take another, 'ralaputa in 
Pali is read in Chinese Calacula (both trailslitcmtion and 
translation confirm this). Here are confusions of t and r, p 
and r, and t and i. 

For the present I must satisfy myself with these vague 
conclusions, or non-conclusions. But one step has been 
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attained iti placing side by side the t\i-u branches of traditions, 
Tvhich h^d probably been separated frotn each other for over 
3000 years. Sisters or cousins meet liere. Another stop is 
to reveal their parents or grandparecits. 

J tbauk you for yonr patience in itaving jistejitd to these 
dry and obscure itiattcrs^ expressed iti niy defective Knglish. 


The Chairman Iiaving thanked Dr, Anesaki, in behalf of 
the Society, for Ids valuable contribution to its Transactions, 
Fvof, Uoyd rose to congratulate the lecturer on the results 
of his labours wliich he had that day bid in part before 
the Society. It cannot indeed be said that tlie Professor has 
in any sense reached the end of the road whicli he has begun 
to travel; but when he iias gone a tittle fuitlier and drawn the 
conclusions which his researches warrant him ip drawing, he 
will find that he,has revolutionised Buddhist scJiolarship, In 
Europe and America, scholars have hitherto gone on the as¬ 
sumption that the Pali Scriptures as used in Soudiicm Buddhism 
represented the original deposit of Sakyamuni's teachings, and 
have treated the Northern Buddhism, which is based on a few 
Sanskrit texts and a gieat number of Chinese translations of 
Suti'as, the originals of which have been lost, as a bastard 
Buddhism really outside the pale of the Buddhist family circle. 
If Professor Anesalci -has established his point, this will no 
longer be tlie case. We shall then have to consider that just 
as Christ taught in Aramaic, the vernacular of Palestine, so 
Sakyamuni spoke in the vernaculais of Magadha and Kosala, 
where he spent the greater part of Hs life, and that tlie first 
written records of the teachings rvei^e made in those vernajcu- 
lars. Afterwards an apjf^al was made to a wider circle of 
hearers, and the hastily written records took a literary shape. 
In the case of the Christian books there was a Hebrew Gospel 
of St. Matthew (now lost) side by side with a Greek one- In 
the same way we get a Pali version qf Sakyamuni's teachings 
side by side with the Sanskrit version from which the Chinese 
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translations \vcic made. Neither the l^ali nor tlic Sanskrit 
version can claim to be the original, they arc sister versions 
of nearly equal antiquity and equal authority. Neither of 
these versions yi’As final, each received revisions and recensions 
before they ultimately came to the form in winch ive now Iiaia^ 
them. lifUt it cannot bu 5iaicl that cEtlier version claims absolute 
priority. There are primitive portions in the Nor them and 
Chinese Scriptures^ there are later accretions lathe t*ali Scrip¬ 
tures^ and v£ria ; and the really original body of teaching 
can only be got at by a process of sifting and comparing. 
Herein lies the very great value of the work whicli Pri^fcssor 
Anesaki is undertaking. 

Professor Lloyd then proceeded to point out that there 
was another way of classifying the Buddhist Scriptures with the 
Small Vehicle (Shojo), tiic great Vehicle (Daijo) and the one 
Vehicle (Ichijo)^ the first being designed to teach a man 
to save himself by his own efforts, the second, how to save 
others, and the third being designed to point a man to a means 
of salvation by reliance on some outside Keing, a Saviour or 
Redeemer. By tlie One Vehicle Scriptures most l^uddhists 
denote the Hokekyo {^SaddakT^fta pund^irikajj but in the Jodo 
and Shinshu sects tiiere are added the three Sutras which speak 
of Amida and His Western Paradise. Tliese Scriptures teach 
doctrines so entirely at variance with the rest of the Buddhist 
teacliing, and the conception of Amida is so very much at 
variance with anything else to be found in Puddhism, that 
many observers have deemed it to be a totally alien element. 
He should therefore be very much obliged to hear as to tlie 
date at which the Amida idea might lie supposed to have come 
into Buddhism, and at which it might reasonably be concluded 
that the Amida Sutras had been composed. 

Dr. Aaesaki replied as follows t— 

The questions as to rvhen and where the so-called Maha- 
y^ia texts were mostly composed are obscure ones, -which 
perhaps have no parallelism in the history of the Christian 
Scriptures. The questions must be attacked from three sides. 
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I their language, the form of tlieir composiilon, and the 
ideas embodied in them. The language in wMch these texts 
are written is coniinoiily called the Buddhist Sanskrit, iJi dis¬ 
tinction from tlie Vcdic aitd the classical. It is not a 
homogeneous language^ but contains heterogeneous elemei^ts 
even within one and the same text. (For example, Dhama- 
cakra, Svastyayana). 

I think no scholar caji claim anything conclusive as to 
tlie nature or ougin of the Buddhist Sanskrit; but judging 
from some texts knowci to us^ we can say^ hypothetic- 
ally, that those texts winch seem to owe much to the 
Agama (or Nikaya) texts are much more heterogeneous than 
those wliich seem to represent a fwither development, Tlie 
Mahavastu, whicli Is closely connected with another version of 
Vinaya^ known as the Sarvastivacln Vinaya, Is most prakrltic^ 
i.i* akin to Pali. The heterogeneity and the prakritic elements 
decrease In Lalitn-vistara, Divyaavadana and also In Sad- 
dharma-pundarikan When we come to Vajraccedika and other 
Piajna texts^ die language is more homogeneous, but at the 
same time becomes more artificial. If we were able to arrange 
various texts in a scries according to to this standard, there 
would be revealed more light upon the nature and development 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit, Then the question niay amount to 
this, whether those earlier Sanskrit texts were translations 
from the original Magadht^ or were dialectic differences 
coeval with Magadht or Tali. If I am right in this supposi¬ 
tion, then the origin of the Sanskrit texts must he sought 
for as early as tliat of the Pali. But this implies, of coui'sc^ 
that most of the Mahayana texts are later tlian. the Pali texts. 
The parallel development of Biahmanic literature^ from the 
verse upanishads to the Mahabharata and Manu and the final 
systematisation of Sanski'it by Panini, probably in the 2 nd 
cent, B. C.^ point to the conclusion that the flourishing period 
of the Buddhist Sanskrit was eoutemporary with this develop¬ 
ment of the Brahmauic Sanskrit. Then can we assign to it 
two or three hundred years preceding the Christian era ? 
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Tlic chief charactErisdc of the Mahayaiia texts is their 
splendid dialogues, with varieties of sjtuatiDns and persons. 
But this is only a question of degree. Some of the Nikaya 
dialogues have these features. A furtlier dc^'clopmCEit of the 
older dialogues with intermixture of the celestial beings^ will 
make up the Mahay ana texts. To this change and develop¬ 
ment the intermingling of commentary may have played a 
part. This is shown^ for example, by the commentary of 
the Parayaina, printed by Faussboll. Tliere Flngiyaj a 
brahmin of the Southern country^ after having visited 
Buddha in the North, comes back to his master and utters 
stanzas in praise of Buddlia’s wisdom. Here the comEuentary 
adds^ " Buddha, knowing this, emits rays of golden light to 
their seat from the North and these two brahmins see Buddha 
himself appearing before them surrounded by bis saints." 
This kind of iEiterpolation tnust have caused the expansion and 
modification of the original composition. The result may be 
the present form of the Mahayfina texts^ which ai'e also called 
the Vaipulya^ expanded texts. Then the final expansion 
may be of later date, but their original composition and 
materials may bo older tliaii their present form. 

As regards the idea embodied in the Mahay ana texts^ it 
is distinguished by the acceptation of the ^kayana^ t.t. tiic one 
r&ad leading to nirvana. The Maliayanists are proud to say 
that they preach the one road to the attainment of Buddha- 
hood^ in contrast to the tliree roads of the Hinayanists. The 
three roads mean those of Bodhisattvas, of Pratycka-Buddhas 
and of Arhants. This distinction is unknown to the so called 
Hinayanists. But an undeniable fact is this, that the Nikaya 
Buddihism lias a double morality of monks and of laymen. It 
is quite natural that those who were dissatisfied witlt this 
double morality proceeded to accentuate the one and all- 
embracing way of salvation. Jn tills feature the Mahay anists 
inpresent an advanced from of Buddliism, which lias been 
pushed to its consequences by Shinran in Japan. 

But here again the idea in its essence is not quite foreign 
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to the old 13 uc 3 dhisC 5 . They recognise tlic one way which lias 
led, and will lead, all l^uddhas and saints of the past and of the 
future to Ruddhahood. This 1 have pointed out in pp. 242- 
247 of my book on the development of t]ie idea of Ruddha^s 
personality* One of the passages, which I adduced in support 
of this idea of the Ekay ana, is, as 1 have lately discovered 
after finishing; my book, cited by Nagai juna, the great Master 
of the Maha>ana Ruddhism, m suppoit of the idea of Dhar- 
makaya. Here again the idea itseif is not new, but the 
development must have required a long time, probably as 
long as to the 2nd cent, h. D, 

Last conies the question, who is Amida ? 

Among hundreds of the epithets, with wliich the author of 
the Lalita-vistara (ed. I^eTmann, pp. 423-436) adores Buddha, 
the title Amida does not once occur. One of these epid^ets 
is apiimnJiitnsnta-ras^inir^ The One wdiose rays are im¬ 
measurable and infinite* The pasage is a veiy important one, 
since these epithets supplied speculation wjtli thejnateriabfor 
the belief in the existence of as many manifestations of Buddha 
as there are epithets. This kind of speculation is developed i]i 
the Lotus, and there we meet with the epE diet Amida. There die 
name, probably for the first time, signifies a personal existence 
of Buddha in the western land, being one among maciy in the 
' land s of the ten directions. The idea here expressed, that these 
Buddhas preach the same truth at the same time in dieir 
respective abodes, is new, bat the text itself is quite after the 
pattern of the Arunavatl, in the Ciassified Collection, or of the 
Mahanidana, in the Long Collection. The Buddha am said 
in this latter text to have appeared successively. It is very 
possible that this succession in time was modified to co¬ 
existence in different regions, when we consider that tlie 
very words expressing and after may mean also tlie 

etiUem and EVfj-rerff. In an early document (Vinaya. Cul. v. 
2, 3.) we meet a prophetic belief that the future Buddhas wdi 
appear in the essum lands (puratthimesu janapadesu). Paral¬ 
lel with this there may have been growing the belief that past 
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ISudcJlias arc residing in the -western region (pascirnayam disi). 
Here the parallelisms dtfi^rs and gasUrn (p^ra^ or pubba) and 
aft€t' and tcjis^em {pascima or are overturned, but in 

this change the myth may iiave acted and caused the western 
region to Be ascribed to the Ihiddlias wlio are past and goi^c. 
I shall not enter here into a minute disonssion of the tCMtuai 
questions. It will be sufficient to conclude from these 
materials, that the idea of a Buddha, a redeemer* residing in a 
western land of bliss, had iU source in older texts. 

But we must not overlook another side of die question, 
how there tame into existence the idea that the Buddha’s pfi^ 
7 fi£ii‘uoms (pLirva-pranidhana) are the mysterious force which 
redeems us. I am inclined to think that the vows expressed 
by Gotama, which arc described in the introduction to the 
Jataka, are of the same type, and that the conception itself was 
being fostered long since among Buddhists, 

Surnmii^g up these considerations, I might say that most 
of the Mahayana texts date from some two or three centuries 
before Christ. It seems to me rather difRcult to trace the origin 
of tile idea, not of Amida* but of the Trinity also, to Christian 
influence. But it is quite another question whctlier the 
Amida-Buddhism in China was influenced by the Kestorian 
missionaries or not. We have the present translation of the 
Sukhavati-vyuha, dating from the middle of the third century 
A.D,; but the first and chief pcopounder of the faith, Donran* 
flourished in the sixth century, and JendOn on whose autliorlty 
Japanese Amlda-Buddhists founded their faitli* lived hi the 
seventh century. But here I must stop, because it lies outside 
of my textual reseaiches. 

Some points of Professor Lloyd’s remarks, published In 
the Japan Mail, must be touched upon last. 

(i) The fii^t mention of Amida's name is older than 
Nagarjuna. Besides tlie Lotus and other scriptures we have 
its mention and tliatofthe faith founded oji Amida's person¬ 
ality* in a book ascribed to Asvagliosha (see Su?-ukL^s trans¬ 
lation, The Awakening of Faith, p. 145)- 
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( 2 ) Kagarjuiii’s date must be later than tlie first cei^tury 
A. U. 1 think it is tbc second century. 

(3) The Council under Kanishka finished tlic compilation 
of a great comtnentarj’' on the Abhidharnia* It had nothing 
to do witli tlie Mahayana texts. At least it is never cxpressl}-' 
said so. If the present Mahayana texts had been compiled 
under King Kanishka or in the Scythian countries, the hom<^ 
of classical Sanskrit, tliey must have been written in a more 
regular Sanskritr 


Pr&r. :iB Libr^ifian ot ttic tbdn the fvUvwini'rtijiort 

on " Soti^ Etcejit jVdditions lo our Librnry": — 

I. Mr. John GfAfif, publtsber, of Edinburgh, has presemotS ibc Librarj' 
with A c&py in 2 voTs, of A nei*: And i-eyise4 Kflitiot) csf Kccnc's ISi^ry 
India, rcvlEcd and brou^lit davTii to comparatively recent 'Dk bdOK 

Laa been ivf iucii fur ELuidcRls, and is therefore conCLfic^ l»ul (.tcli section 
lias a gocxl list appended of aiiLhnrs Lo be eotisultecL for the particular topic. 

Japanese istiulcDtSF or persons Studying JnJin, as ino^L of us would do, 
ff&m 5 Jai^aacse stuadpoint, ce:rLain sectloitsscvm i*re<iulrea more detailed 
Irenlment, And I sbould like tu £ti£;[;cst that n very valuable pAper fur OUr 
Society, if any uf our nLembcrs saw their way to undertaking it, would be to 
trace the points of Contact, if any, in the ancient history of the Ltvo conn- 
Irics. Japanese Buddhism is uf conrje de^iv^l from India, Enit (bore avc 
other pchinta CJ! well, gay tlie legend which idcnlifiea Gcngllis Khan Vi'ith 
Yosbitiune, wliich miyht be developed with interest and proCtt. 

z. A copy af the Ztid Gcrnian edition qf Nip^aii\y^ b'r, von Micbnlti 
has: been placed on our shelves. 

^ W'a have received from Vienna, wilh a Tciiuesi for review Attd 
Criticism, an esitract from (lie I'l’/tfU/ti/ians erf the Vienna Imperiul Acadciuy 
of Sciences^ containing au edition, willi Tcitr in Pali and komuji, IntrodnC" 
tion und Notes* tif tin old Eormese Book ^aja^pan or \h^ I/iiif/y thf Kin^s, 
It desCribei the foundation of Lhc ancient BurmeSL',or perhap? beitetPeguau* 
Kingdom in Ihe beginning of tlie Clitislian era, and throws a great deal of 
light on tbe elironology of Baddhiitn. Here again 1 toke leave Lo suggest 
that sonie of our meinbCrS, who know Cicimin and I'nli, would he doing 
goud work by giving tis a summary of Else main facts in some ftccessible form. 

4 . Flout Batavia we get os VoL, Xr.lX., partis t and 3, of the Tmiysactiens 
of tbe BatuTLO Soeiety of Arts and BcitnCcS, an edition with. romaotzetL 
Text and Dutch 'rratisln ion and notes of a * Ch iva Irous E oraance from 
the island of iJunda. I’iit R&inanee, whiqb dates ffom the I^lli century of 
oar era, and which like European mediaeval tomances, tells of the odvcnt- 
ures of a brave knight and hU Cumbats witii giants, dragons anti other 
lIQOnsterS, lOgetiier with (lie nleUvernnCc of helpless beauties from all 
manner of dangers. TncidenLully lltc book also tlirows light on the 
Conflict wbich took place in the Malay Arthipelugo, when Moll ft rumedanisin 
pushed into Eh* islfttuls and_drove out the tlindoo and Buddhist beliefs 
which liad pcetoded them. The HonutnCe was written in a loose unrhymed 
verse, and was intended Eke the lloinerii; ballads to be recited with jruulciil 
accompnoiuicnts. illustrations of the ncusical instruments tlSctl lor these 
]mrpO»& are give n Tliey ftit, as far as I could mc kc ou t, our old friend S the 
/fl/lo and lamUtn, And those who liolrl to a Malay deSi^nt for a imrl at least 
of ihe Ja|Kinese people may perhaps Jind some conrirmation of their theory. 
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Asiatic Society of Japan 
General Meeting 

A nicctiiig of tlic A^tnlic Society of Jopcin held ht tl)c 

Rooms^ Gino, Tftkyti, on May Mt. J, MeD. Gnrdiner, Vice- 

President for Tokyn^ occapicfl Lite oK^tr. TJto minutes of tliC Insl inCcL^ 
haejiig been printed, went taken as read. 'J’Jie RcCordiiif; SdCretftry 
atinounccd the election of four new inemUer?; ReVr K. 

Honolulu] Prof. H. Pr Deech^ Vale UnivctR-Uy, h'ew Havcii, Coiui.; Rev. 
Geo. B. SmyMt, I^erkeley, Cal.; aitd Rev. P, W. ncekeltnan, Ynjto- 

liamA. prof. AitliUi Lloyd then doltverefl u loeLnre, cntiLlcfl “Kotes ntt 
IheJa^iaLiesc T^rtunu 



NOTES ON THE JAPANESE DRAMA* 

BY PR or, A. LLOYO. 


‘*NO" AMD "‘HYOGEM.’" 

Dr. Flonens! d^r Japanisck£H Lit€ratur voL 

it 37i) speaks of the Japanese DranriEi as being the most 

notable pi'oductloii of the Muromachi age^ It is true that we 
have^ from the earliest times, traces of the M^fsun\ or 
Japanese Festival, with its Nbfiti? liturgies, and its mimic 
Ka^ura dances^ but it is not undi the year A-D, 671 that the 
Nihongi speaks definitely of a Tam&iot rice-field dance” as 
having been given in that year. During the succeeding centu¬ 
ries^ the 'J’mnni is often mentioned as tile sacred dance of the 
rice harvest: by the beginning of tlie eleventh century it had 
become a Well-established popular pantomime, with a Chinese 
name— dmgiihu —which is but a translation of its original 
title; and in log^, Oc Masafusa, in fiis Rakuyo Dengakki, 
speaks of the celebration of these dingaku festivals in terms 
which remind us very vividly of the Grecian Bacchus-fcstivals 
which also lay at the root of the Athenian drama. The most 
flourishing era of the i^r«;^rt^-l>antomimes is given as the 
middle of the r3th century. They were acted by persons 
who, from their name of dengaku^boshi and their shaiien 
crowns, seem to have belonged to the clergy, like the lay- 
singers in an English Cathedral, and they seem in process of 
time to have enlarged their scope so that by the end of the 
Kamakura era they included even historical subjects, in which 
case they were called Dengaku no Nq^ or " JOingaku i Ver^s 
Art: ^ 

In the middle of the ninth century we get a further ex¬ 
pansion—the samgaku^ or Chinese dance (sangaku), a comic 
drama added to pantomime, which was always 

more or less solemn and decorous. Its object was to move 
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the Audience to laughter by comic acting and postui'iug 
(whence comes the popular but fnlsc elymoTogy of samgitku 
jLs the monkey dance), and when dialogues were added after 
Chinese patterns to the lyrical dmmas of the ding&l'it, the 
new gtnri of stage-writing was popularly styled sanigaku w 
no, or the high-art piece of Chinese aitn What has litre 
been stated may be easily deduced from the following con- 
sideratioiiSn The golden age of the Chinese drama was the 
period oftlie Mongolian dominion (A.D, i2o5-l3d8)j-the com¬ 
mencement of the Japanese lyric drama dates from about the 
middle of the 13th ceiituty. The interval between 1206 and 
1250 was a period of great and frequent intercourse between 
China and Jaixui: many travel levs j especially monks, visited 
the Celestial Empire for purposes of study, and it was in 
Nara, tiie favourite residence of monks, that from I3 SOto 
1300 we get the Stirugaku No plays- 

These dramas retained the essentially lyric character of 
the earlier dengaka, the lyric element being ijiorcased by ad¬ 
ditions from the lyiic portions of Monog&ttiri, t]ie working 
up of Japanese and Chinese nta and sSi, various dances, 
such as kuseijuii and s/tiraityoskif and monologues and 
dialogues from the already mentioiied monogniarl or histories 
of the heroes ► 

Hence., the “ may be looked upoii as an of 

primitive character in which the snng portions of the libi'etto 
are the principal elements, the spoken portions being looked 
upon as of secondary impoitance.” Thi^ may be seen in the 
fact that the wiitten text of these dramas is called in Japanese 
"utai"" in Sinico-Chinese, Vokyoku ,—" piece for singing." 

The Yokjfoku are alsvays of a serious character and rather 
epic than di'amatic- The personages are generally passive 
rather than active, the sport of external influence, over which 
they have no control, rather tlian themselves the makers of 
their own destinies. There are therefore but few dramatic 
situations, and in places where we should expect action we 
getj instead, lyric odes on the sttuadon. The pieces are very 
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sl^oit; niostty Cjnc act only, without divisioniS into sicciics^ lii 
some plays \vc have a quasi division into acts^ tl)e first act 
showii^g the hero in a.ii assumed, the second, in his proper and 
natural character. There are also one or tsvo more lively 
pieces such as Funa-Bcnkei which have a very vifjorous swiii^ 
in thetrir But these are tlie exceptions. 

HISTORY OF THF NO.^' 

It is not accurately known at what precise date the 
dran^a shook itself free from its original cojinection with the 
Kagura dances of the Shinto temples. There is a tradition 
(which Is not however universally accepted) that tlie Kmperor 
Gosaga (A.D. 1:243—124.6) found in the Imperial library a 
collection of siKteen dramas dating from the reign of tjie 
Emperor Muralcami (A.D. 947-967) and gave them to the 
family of Hmai (1§| fiifi who were at that time the guardians 
of the Kasuga shrine at Nara in Yamato. 

Doubts have beeii thrown on the traditiosi, but the fact 
remains that the nff dramas^ as we now have thenij were 
originally based on more primitive forms known as and 
that these primitive elements may still be recognised em¬ 
bedded in the ns. The development of the (fOj) into the 
no seems to have taken during the reign of YoshimElsu, the 
thud of the Ashikaga Shoguns (A. D. i36S-i394)^ and to 
have been due to the simultaneous and apparently indepen¬ 
dent efforts of several families of play-vriighcs and mu$Ecians, 
among whom may be reckoned the Emai mentioi^cd above, 
and the family of Yusaki, afberwards known as Kwansc 
(SIJ tit) three members of it in particular, Kwaiiiami> 

Seamij and Onami- Throughout the Ashikaga and Toku- 
gawa Shogunites, the Kwanse family took tlie lead as ex¬ 
pounders of the drama. There were also othei" families,, 
such as the Komparu (# Hosho atid Kongo 

Ri))^ but it is noticeable that all these descend from the religi¬ 
ous musicians of tiie Kasuga shdne at Nara. 

The three dates which I have given in the preceding 
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paragraphs^ those of Murakanii, Gosaga.aiid Yoshhnitsu, are 
ii] themselves sugg:estive. They coincide wjtli the periods 
immediately succeeding the religious activities of Kobo Dai- 
shh Honen, Shinran^ and Nichireit^ tlie palmy days of Bud¬ 
dhist influence (as may indeed be seen in tlic pre-eminentiy 
Buddhist mould in which they have been cast)^ and it would 
be an interesting subject for enquirj'’^ though not within the 
scope of this paper^ how much, if any, connection may be 
traced between tjio Indian diama and the primitive 
elements of the Japanese jw. 

Born in an Imperial Librar^^ nurtured by musicians con¬ 
nected with the more tlian aristocratic shrine of Kasuga^ the 
Htf has always remained the special privilege of the higher 
and military classes. Taiko Hideyoshi and Tokuga^va 
leyasu were not only constant spectators but frequent actors 
of di'amas. Many a daimyo had his local wt? stage^ for tlie 
solemn performance of these quasi religious plays, and w 
actors were held in liojion But tlie fii} was practically the 
monopoly of the higher classes, and thei'e was only one day 
ill the year on which the common people were allowed to 
view It 


TUB MO-KVOGEN STAGE. 

Tlie stage on which tliese two classes of drama are play¬ 
ed is a platform about six yaixls square, witli three of its 
sides open, and with no decorations about it SKcepC an old 
pine-tree painted on the wood-panelled wall which occupies 
the fourth side of the square* Behind this wall there is a 
small "^green-roomor "'vestry” for the use of the actors 
and musicians. '^Green-room” and vesrty ” are botli 
permissible terms in this case, for the nc-kyogen are both 
derived from the andent k^gum dances of the Shinto rite and 
the stage is merely a replica of the kagura stage wMch 
may be seen connected with almost every Shinto shrine of any 
importance. The actoi's and orchestral ]have their exits and 
entrances on the right side of the stage, the chorus on the left. 
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THE NO-ftGTORS. 

The following are tlie designations qf the principal 
actors employed in the rendering of a no drama. 

1. The shite 7 ) or protagonist. 

2. The wttki (JH^) or deuteragonist. 

Both of tiicse actors have their proper place assigned to 
them on tlie stage. It would seem tliat the original no did 
not contemplate the employrnent of more than two grown 
actors. This may be seen from tlie fact that the tritagonhft 
and tetragonist are not called by any special name, but are 
simply known as^ 

3. Shite^tsure assistant to the chief actor, 

4. ilahi-tsure or assistant to the chief actor. 

This does not however sectn to have refeixed to an^" but 

giowm up actors. Tiieie is also found, in no djamas. 

5. the kok&Ui (/]'» )'}\ or child actor, often used to play 
tlic part of einpCLois or noblemen, an arrangement wlilch 
seems to take us back to the days of puppet-emperors, 
puppebshoguns, puppet-regents, and the extremely vigorous 
military classes of the early middle ages of Japanese history, 

TtlE CHORUS. 

The chorus generally consists of eight singers whose 
duty it is to assist the actors by singing. Their functions are 
very nrmch the same: indeed, the Chorus plays a very import¬ 
ant part in the no drama which aims at producing its effects 
through the ear rather than through the eye* 

THE ORCHESTRA, 

The Oi'cliestm is known as hoyoshikata It con¬ 

sists of four instruments, the fourth of which is, however, 
sometimes omitted. These arc i 

I* A flute (/k^). the flute-player being the conductor 
and director of all the musicians and singers. 

2* A small tiud&umi (|S), 

3. A large isvdsujiit. 
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4, A drum (sonictinies omitted). 

These instrumeEits serve to ”;uide and regulate the move¬ 
ments of the actors. The players add effect to 

their music by giving vent to shrill cries nt important crises in 
the drama. 


PRIINOIPAI^ "NO"* DRAM|i^«, 

It is strange, as showing the popular ori?^ n of the fio 
dramas^ tliat although there arc extant over 200 pieces, all of 
which are well known and familiar to tl^c ordinary ns audi¬ 
ences, in no single case has tlie original author's name been 
preserved, and this even though In most cases the musical 
composers' names have survived. The ns dramas may 
perhaps be compared in this respect with the miracle plays 
and my.sterics of mediaeval Europe. They were based on 
papular stories, which were felt to be coinmoti proporiy; each 
succeeding generation of actors felt itself at liberty, within 
certain limits, to add, expand, or modify, until, when at last a 
generally satisfactory version liad been finalty constructed, it 
was no longer possible to say by whom the piece had been 
OLiginally composed. 

Tlie ns dramas may be looked upon as epic poems 
dramatized. Some writers have even maintained that they 
were originally [ueant for reading but r^ot for acting, and we 
have already seen that tlie effect of the play is designed more 
for the car than the eye. The ihcnics arc very largely 
iiistorical, but they are all impregnated with the pc&simlstic 
thoughts of the religious atmosphere of the day in which 
they were produced : and they are evidently intended to ap¬ 
peal to an educated audience. Tire latigtiage used is classical, 
and the plays arc full of learned nllusions and quotations from 
Confucian, Buddhist, and Chinese classics. The thoughts are 
alwaj's elevated and noble, according to the sbai^dard of the 
times, and there are many native critics who will, Avithout any 
hesitation, place the tis dramas as the liighest prodijctions_of 
Japanese literary art. 
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ft ‘"NO"' P&lZFORMftNCE^ 

When a w performance take place, five or 5i?c of tliese 
dramas arc seLected for rcpresentatiojiij the intervals between 
the pieces being filled with selected k^^gen plays, more or 
less appropriate to the tlicmes of the no dramas between 
which they arc placed, A no play is sung; and not apokeOj 
and in tliis point the n& Jias been compared with the Western 
opera. The comparison however is somewhat fanciful* TTie 
Japanese actors monotones mther than sings, and his gestures 
in dancing are never so active and lively as tliey are in our 
operas- Gracefulness is the fundamental principle to which 
everything must be sacrificed^ and there arc no realistic scenes 
such as make us slmdder in the popular shibai dramas- 
There are^ for instance, no proLonged death agoides; an actor 
is sup|>osed to be killed by the simple wave of his antagonist s 
sword, and then to walk slowdy and sadly off the stage. There 
Is no scenery, nothing but the painted pinc-trce on tlic solitary 
wall at the back of the stage^ and as few stage-accessories as 
possible. 'I his simplicity of scenic apparatus, is in accord¬ 
ance writh all the traditions of true Japanese art and is in tend¬ 
ed to bring out tO the full the powers of the actors who iiave 
nothing but their own skill to rely upon* 

The no resembles the ancient Greek drama in the use of 
masks by the actors. It may perhaps be said to have a. closer 
affinity with the masqut^ of the European renaissance. 
Certainly the later dcTf'tlopmcnts synchronized with the ap¬ 
pearance of the European masques, and Milton's Comus 
might be classed as a w play^, or perlia-p-s as a kyogeti. 

A feature common to botli nwsqufs and no is the employ¬ 
ment of child-actors. In the Japanese the kokata ivere 
used to represent Sovereigns and iioblemcn^ (never warriors) 
and generally any mild or benevolent characters. In sorrmv- 
ful scenes, such as the parting of husband and wife, child 
actors were also frequently employed with the idea of 
heightening the pathos. 
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KYOGCN. 

As interludL'S between tlie Ns-ptk^dkti^ which are at 
times wearisomely pompous, we get the Kyog€n^ or comic 
pieces, which serve tlte same puipose as that of the satiric 
drama, which came at the end of a complete Greek tjilogy. 
A/J and Kyogm are acted on the same stage, but never by the 
same actors; in the latter, the actors are unmasked, and there 
is no musical accompaniment to the danocs which are there 
given. The dances tiiemselvcs arc the same, but tite style of 
execution is different. In tile hj, tlie dances are solemn and 
ceremoniously performed; in the ky&gin^ the gods have, as it 
were, unbent, and are refreshing themselves by iiaving a good 
time. The no relates tlic misfoitinies of heroes, the early 
deaths of heroines, tlie kyQgen represents the contrasts of the 
gay and grave which we find so often in iiuman life. This 
contrast may possibly have had a liistorical basis, for, as 
Dr. Florenz says, there was in the old Kagura dances, an 
elevated Icgaku^ or Chinese dajtce, by the side of a humor¬ 
ous and sometirnes vulgar Komagaku^ or Korean dance; but 
it is more probable that the kyog^en came into existence 
simply for the purpose of relieving tlm sbrnln of too much 
solemnity and pomp. It is very seldooi that a kyog^n piece 
is acted by itself Monsieur Beiiazet TM’aire au Jap^n^ 
published by the Musee Guimet] mentions the Ti>kaitio 
Nizakurige and as rare instances. In the at no 

kyegm there is no special drama at all; the actor, who ha^ a 
special seat assigned to him, merely explains the general 
meaning of the dance or pantomime. The kyogtn actors can 
always be distinguished by their yd low tabi whilst the no 
actors wear tabi of white. 

It is in the kyogm that we get the true pictures of the 
social and national life of tlie Ashikaga peiiod. It was a 
period of high ideals, with a few great men towrering above 
the rest, and bearing witness to the priestly holiness and 
knightly bravery of an ago gone by. These are brought be- 
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fort us m the Rut it was al^o a period of mediocre per¬ 
formances : the country swarmed with ignoble and contemp¬ 
tible lords and knights who disgraced their swords, and priests 
wlio disgraced their religion. Mingled with these w'crc 
dreamy scholars who were incapable of managing their 
money-matters, and innocent country people who Avere the 
sport of every designing rascal. In the 250 ky<fgtn pieces 
which remain to us we Iiavc all these personages bold up to 
Icindly ridicule and to derision from which all the sting seems 
to have been taken ^ 

Dr. Florenz classifies the kyogta nccordiiig to their 
subject matter, as follows :— 

(rt) Those ridiculing the :— -ilni-arasoij Sitminuri^ 

H&gikaiinyc^ etc. 

(^) Ridiculing the clergy : etc* 

Ridiculing the bii^id^ mainud^ ^d.z.'^Kmvakami JiE&f 
Sonniukamatay etc. 

(if) Th [ef-stories —Ritiga nmuhita^ Cka-isubif, etc. 

(i') Conjugal difficulties : Niwdtsri^muko^ Kaitnoka, etc. 

Like the N& and Kyi?g£ft, the Skibai^ or popular drama. 
Is said to be derived from the mimic rites of the Siirug^zku 
551) orkagura. ^ P)} the origin of which goes back to 
the mythological era, to the dance ivhich Usa^ni no mik 6 t& is 
said to have performed in front of tlie cave in which the 
incensed sun-goddess Amaterasu had taken refuge^ 

Histoiically speaking, it is of much more recent date. 
Wc liave seen that the common people had no part or lot in 
tire refined and scholarly represeniations of the no and kyo- 
ggn. The shibai ivere started to provide the populace with 
^ dramatJe entertainments, and the date assigned as the birth- 
year of these plays is A-D. 1603^ The originator of the 
skibat was a Avoman of the Keicho era, Okuni by name, 
Avhose husband, an helped her to modify the 

kyogtn to suit popular wants. The ihibai immediately be- 
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came popular- Actors of oitlier .‘icx, were employed freely, 
the vvomco actors being mostly if not entirely drawn from 
tlie prostitute class; and t]ie moral effect of the Ole uni 
Kabuki (or Okuni Theatre), as It was called, was so bad that 
in i 6^9 the rdgning Shogun lycmitsu issued a decree by 
which the employment of women actors was stringently for¬ 
bidden, Hence the peiiod from 1603-1629, $.f. from the first 
beginning of the skibid to tlie prohibition of female actors is 
sometimes known in Japanese liteiary history as the age of 
the '' Woman’s Plays." 

POSSIBLE GO.'SrHbCTIOlH OF WITH 

JSOROPEArt DRAMrfi, 

If we remember the date at which the shibai plays were 
commenced^ we shall see that it is not altogether inconceiv¬ 
able that tlicre may have been some sort of connectton. be¬ 
tween them and the Spanish secular drama which was tEien in 
its most flourishing period. In J603 the Spaniards had been 

years in Japan, and they were not all priests and mission¬ 
aries, Sailors and merchants came, too, many of whom 
Avoiild associate with Japanese, and some probably with 
]ai>aiiesic of tlie class to which Okuni and her husband, the 
ex-fowiwrrt/, seem to have belonged. Such men would 
naturally be fond of theatrical reijresenhitions, some of them 
would possibly possess copies of some of Lope de Vega's 
comedies, and thus may liave come to japan the seed from 
which grew the the^trvr 

This is a pure conjecture, but if a true one it would throw 
some light on the proscription of tlie Kabuki plays ajid 
players by the Shogunato Government. Tliere were other 
licentious practices in Japan in. the seventeenth century which 
were not interfered ^vith. Why sliould the Okuni kabuki 
Imve been thus singled out? The proscription would become 
intelligible and consistent if there was even a shadow of 
ground for suspicion that tlie skibai and the Spaniard wei'e 
even remotely connected. 
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THE R^rORMS OP GDWROKU. 

When the women-actors were praliibited in 1629, the 
theatric^Ll rnana^cmEiits met the difheulty bj"' providing boys 
to take tlie female parts. Hence the second period is some¬ 
times the Period of the Young Lads+” During the whole 
of this period the plays were more popular than ever^ larger 
theatres ^vere built^ more money was spent on stagings scenery^ 
and costLimes, and the j.)eople showed their appreciation of 
what was being done for them by crowding the houses to sec 
the popular pieces, l^ut the morality of the country suffered 
by the change, the boy actors were worse even than the 
Women, and the Government was obliged to issue more 
stringent edicts on tlie emplo]^ment and trai cung of the boys 
in theati'cs. Until at last, in 1652^ a number of the theatres in 
Yedo Were forced to close their doors. 

Fixsm the beginning o) the eightcentli ceitturt', 2'.^., 
roughly speaking, frocn the year 1701 A.D. we come tu die 
pedod of the Japanese Kenaissaiicc, a rei^ival ivhich naturally 
was not wdtliout its influence on the drama. The stniigent 
regulations which the Government had felt obliged to issue 
half a centuiy before had not been without their Influence on 
the theatres whicli remained after 1652, or wOiich liad been 
opened since that time. Much was cfTocted in the ’ivay of 
theatrical reform. All the o]tl pieces that vrere practically 
nothing Tjut oxhibitiorta of dancing and posturing (often of a 
doubtful character) Avere swept away, and! proper plays based 
on definite plots, in the modem sense of the term, were sub¬ 
stituted for them, the actors themselves being often, as in 
Sbakespeare^s time, their own play-writers, liettcr musical 
instruments, notably tlie satms^n, introduced hi rbjb, were 
brought in, and though a Japanese orchestra still leaves much 
to be desired, yet in this respect, a skiifai is unqucstiojiably 
far ahead of the flute, Unsumi^ and drum of the n& stage. 

But the prohibition of female actors rvas tlie almost 
direct cause of the establisliment of another form of dramatic 
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art wliidi gamed great populairjty during the early years of 
the eighteenth century and forced the professors of the more 
legitimate drama to look to tlicir laui'eb- I refer to the nift- 
^0 shibaiy or Marioi^ctte theatre," which came into great 
vogue during die Gciu’oku era (A. D. i6SS-I7'^d) which 
retained its popularity for rriany a long year. In the 
s/itdfli the acting is done by means of dolls cleverly mani^ 
pulated, ^vhilst the speaking takes the form of a foruri 
or dialogue wliicli is read itfith musical intonations to an 
accompaniment of TJie marionettes werc^ for a 

while^ most popular. Eminent writers» such as Chlkamatsu 
and Takecla^ did not deem it bencatli their dignity to write 
jbruri^xy be recited at such performances^ and the knhuki or 
regular actors found that they had much to learn in posturing, 
etc., from their inanimate I'ivals. The kabuki tlieatre borrow¬ 
ed from the joruri of the doll plays many of its most popular 
pieces^ distinguished into jidai mmo or historical plays and 
stn‘ii TNonp or realistic representations of actual or coiitcm- 
poraiy iife^ It is in tins period that we get such noted actoi'sj 
as Misuki Tatsunosuke, Sawamura Sojuro, and Ichikawa 
Danjttro, the first. After the Genroku age, tlie kal/uM theatre 
ii^ciit to sleep along with the rest of Japan. Nothing of 
dramatic impoitance gccuiTcd until 1S47 when another Ichi¬ 
kawa (Kodanjo) revohitioiiiKed the sgwa mon& by bi'inging 
them up to^ date. 

We must remember that the skibai was an entertainment 
specially provided for the low^est classes of Japanese society, 
who w'ere excluded from the aristocratic no and and 

for whose moral and social elevation there wcie few that cared 
in the dead period of the Sliogunate. The shibni had but a 
poor reputation: no sitmufai or respectable person would 
have degraded himself by attendance at a performance, and 
tJie actors themselves were Looked upon as tlie dregs of 
society. They were (perhaps deservedly) styled riverside 
beggars " and compelled to live^ like the etfi, in ghettos or 
districts of their own, being shunned by all persons of position 
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or ropute. It was folly to expect any till ajj at all iioblo or 
iuspiring from persons compellcyJ to live in siith KurrounJings^ 
and it Speaks volumes for the despised play-actors and play-- 
wrij^hts that tjiey did not sink lower. 

We have already seen tliat in JS47 efforts ws;ro made to 
bi'ijijj tfie ktjbuki theatie to a higher level of effidency and 
dignity. The Aleiji Revolution broug;ht about a most wel¬ 
come change. Actors gained the piivilege of full citizenship 
at that time: in 1876 the ShintomiKa Theatre in Tokyo was 
but It, the opening representations being attended by several 
of the j^linisters of Foreign Powers, who thereby gave a 
great impetLis to the I'eforcnatioii of the Ja^iiiiese stage. Ten 
year's later, in 1S86, Ichikawa iJanJuro, the great actor of 
modern days, was hoiiorcd by Ills Majesty with a com¬ 
mand to play in his presence. A society was formed 
for the Improvemecit of the Stage which Ims however dis¬ 
solved without Jnivicig accomplished very much. Tile late 
Ichikawa Danjuro together W'ith the welt-knovvji writer 
l^ukuchi Genichi worked very Imrd during tlie eighties to re¬ 
vive a genuine historical drama; but their eftbrts can liardSy 
be said to have beeti successful, and since their death there lias 
been very little accomplished in the way of Living Historical 
iJrama. 

What is known as the Soshi Shibai (i' 

Student's Drama, dales from 1HS4. Its originator w^as a 
young man of Che name of Sudo Sadanori, who in that year 
brought out in Osaka a play written by himself and entitled 
tlic “Brave Student.” Tjie movement is, however, far more 
closely connected with the name of Kawakami Otojiro 
who has pushed it witlr considerable succosSh Indeed, the 
success which 1ms attended Kawaltami's efforts may well 
be compared with that which followed the first crude tentatives 
made by Okuni and her husband in the early years of the 
seventeenth centuriy. '‘fhere are at preseiit 1 over tlrrce 
thousand actors of the Soshi School, and it seems tliat whilst 
Kawakami's methods will undoubtedly undergo very great 
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modificatioi) before approaclifng finality cati be 

reachedH yet it is this school of di^mati^ts that holds in its 
hands the future of the Japanese Stage. 


OW rOOD AfND 



Asiatic iSociety of Japan 
General Meetings 

A j-ciitiKil niiM:iLn^ of [he i!\sLfltEt Sycicty of licld in the 

Socict/s Hfionis, Mcthortist Fulsli-iliinp HodsCj SliichOTlIt^ 0in2:i, Ttultyo, 
OJI Wc<hiCS<J:ay, Jusic i6t Vidc-Prtisiilent finT 'iokyo, Mr. 

J. MeD. G^Ttlhicr, -attyiiietl ilic Cliair. Tlie Kccortl i nij ijccrctary titu 
nouiicetl ^ gift from Messrs John Hyde, J. W. Woodward and Jolin Jt. 
Sleinan^ Jt.,, uf Wcishtngton^ D.C,, of for tlio purchoiie of boott-i, 

etc., TclalLng; to the history of liuddiiiiiil. Hc aiao announced that Prrjf 
Artiaur Lloyd hftd beo]i elected !lte Society's re^jwsecitaiive at tlio 
Orieiitalistt^ Cosigresg to he lield in CopeithHageo in Auj^aat, i^O^. tie 
furClter roporteil that the following persons had llCCrt elected fncildtei^ 
of tlic Society i S. \V. Woodward anti John U. SlomaiSp Jr., of ’tVajihin^^ 
ton, D.C. ] Er Ar Filcjie, of IhiL-Uejj, Muss. 3 aiid Prof. Geo. Ilaley, iif ;;o 
Tsiikiji, 'I'okyni. Mr. R. J, Kirby, of Tokyo, then rend n portion of IiLh 
pnperj which is a translmion of “Daiai on EtHKl njul Wealth.” After 
the Chnirittan ha*! tUanheil Mr Kir]>y for liis valuable pajier, the SticSely 
adjoumetl. 


A general nieeting nf the Asiatic Society of Japara was held in ilie 
SoeieLy’a Rooms, Ko. I, 4 cliotne, Ginra, Tokyo^ on Wednesday^ October 
r l5lh* at 4 pt-m. In t]ie absence of tite PregnLent, ttie VtCe^President for 
Tokyo, Mr. J. McD. Oartliner, took the cliair. The minutes of the last 
meeting having been printed, were taken as read. T'hc [-lecHjrding 
Secretary reported that the following persons had been elected ns incnibcrA 
of the Society :-^C. V. Sale, Exp, Yokohama [ Mrs. D. R. Noyes., Si. I'aul, 
Mian.t if. R. Coleman, Esq., Tokyo. Mr. K. J> Kirby then reed seleci ionS 
from Iris paper Ott “ Ikirai on I'ood and Wealth ” These seScetiems ircre 
the most interesting part of the paper and presented mueh valuable in- 
format ID n ahoaE the econocPicAl problems^ ftS well as popular SupersL it ionS 
of that period. The Cijaitioan espresMd tiie thanks of tlie SoOicty lo Mr. 
Kirby for his entertataiog paper. 
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&Y DA^ftl JLJW 
TRANSLATEU DV 

Rk j, kirbv, b^o. 

Food and Wealth arc called the means of governing 
lifCj for all ranks, from the Fnipcror down to the lowest of 
the people. In the Kyohan of the Shosho an account is 
given of how Tain governed tile earth. In it are meiUioned 
the eight governments, these being the eight most important 
articles needed for governing a country. The first of those 
eight is food and tlio second wealth. As these two arc the 
most inn^ortant of tlie eight, the whole are called food and 
wealth. Kanmoken jn the lOinsho gives an account of the 
govcrjnneut of life in the Kan Dynasty, and argues about its 
profits and losses and the good and the evil of this govern¬ 
ment, and calls it an essay on food and wealth. Food is what 
men eat, and refers to the rice cereals. Wealth is material 
wealth and means treasure. Tlici'e are many kinds of things 
comprising wealth, such as linen and cotton for covenng the 
body to protect it from cold. Tea^ wine^ sauce, flesh of 
fishes and vegetables are aids to the five cereals in nourislung 
the body. Inrush wood, firewood, oil, charcoal and such like arc 
things in oixilnaiy use. Then in addition there arc all kinds 
of impiements in general use in the houses of men, and such 
things as bamboo, wood, stone, sand and so forth^ which arc 
used for all kinds of purposes, assisting life; therefore these 
tilings are called materia! wealth. Then thei'e is currency 
called money. There are diree kinds of money: gold, 
silver and copper. Gold money is of such a nature as tlie 
gold O and Jl^baii of to-day; silver money consists of tlic 
silver coins in use at the present time. Copper money is the 
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cash of to-day. Aucieiitty money was written 

(a spring). Money circulates over the earth to meet the 
needs of man, just as water springs out of the earth and flows 
here and there. Tlierefbre money was called sen (spring). 
Later on tlie word sen (money) came itiEo use. Gold coicis 
or silver coins are money. In the foieigi: country (Chiiia) 
ij^ very ancient times leatlicr curneiicy, made from the skins 
of animals, Avas used as money ; but later this was clianged 
for gold and copper, SiU-'cr subsecjiiently came into use. 
These three kinds of currency are used instead of tiiiitgs, and 
are therefore called wealth. 

The niost severe foiTns of privation, to which mail is 
Subject, are the two tilings, hunger and cold. The cure for 
limigcr is food, and the preventative against cold is clothing. 
Food consists of the five cereals. The five cereals grow 
from the ground and pass through the hands of the farmer. 
Clotlung is linen and silk. The planting of mulberries and 
liemp is the business of farming families. The picking of 
mulberries, tlic breeding of silkworms, tlic making of silk, the 
spinning of hemp and the weaving of linen are the work of 
women. As the five cereals, mulberries, and hemp grow 
from the greund, tiiey can be produced anywhere. And 
although if food and clotliing arc provided they are enough 
to secure escape from hunger and cold, so that nothing else is 
needed ; still food and clothing alone will not satisfy. As 
already mentioned above, there are several dungs really 
necessary. Again, in producing clothing and food certain 
kinds of Implements are iiequired. Also, as the soi.1 of the 
earth is not everywhere the san)e, some things can he grown 
In certain soils and some cannot. Therefore the sages of old 
in teaching agriculture also taught barter; so that tliat which 
was not in liand could be obtained by escehangiug for it that 
which was. Baiter is for this person to exchange things 
with that person. If tilings one has are exchanged for those 
which one has not, they are made to circulate between this 
person, and that, and so all demands are met. In the 
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Shuycl^i occurs the tixpressioti, " In heaven and earth thii 
great virtue is equally produced.” It means that in licavcii 
and on caith tlie producing of all tilings is a virtue. After 
a thing is produced thcie is a rvay for it to be nourished. 
Provided tlic laws of heaven and earth arc not ti'aniigressedf 
nothing with life dies because of lack of nourislimciit. The 
teachings of the sages are therefore the teachings of heaven 
and earth, If the teachings of the sages are followed and 
the way of governing life is observed h not only will the 
sorrows of hunger and cold not exist, blit there will be no 
shortage of the daily necessities, and life ivill be passed easily 
and quietly. This is tlie great virtue of hea\^cn and earth. In 
the government of Gyo and Shuti this is what js called 
U.scfulness and Full Idfe ^he governing of life 

is what man ought to think carefully abouE^ but the minds 
of men differ. Sonte work at life government, and others 
do not. Agaitt, as regards the bodily actions of iiia,ster,s 
and tlTcir good and bad government, the habits of the 
lower classes change in accordance with such actions and 
government; therefore oil the advent of a selfish person the 
equal distribution of rice cereals and w'caltli ceases, and the 
sorrows of the people come into existence and difficulties for 
the State arise, l^cople^ whether high, or low, cannot exist 
even for a day without food and clotEiing. Tlie rules of 
etiquette ought to be observed, but it is usual for men when 
pressed by hunger and cold to forget these rules. Kanchu 
says, When the granaries are full, then men understand 
the rules of etii^uette; when clothing is plentifah glory 
and shame are understood.” By this he means that men 
understand the rules of etiquette when there is no scarcity of 
clothing and food and when the liardships of hunger and 
cold do ]iot exist. Mencius says, " To be without a regular 
income is to be without a constant purpose.” A regular 
income means the regular income of the gentleiuaiu agri¬ 
culturist, artisan or mcrcliant, 'I'o have a constant purpose 
is to be of steadfast heart and to keep the way and not 
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cliange. To be witliout a it^ular income is lo be withont 
a constant pLtrj^ose ” means tliat one has no occuiiatioti 
yielding a. ncgular iiicooTe, anti that there is pnessuit; upon 
iiim nl^ht and day, and that the constant purpose is lost in 
the privations of hui^ger and cold. Thus it hapjiens that all 
kinds of scliemcs ai-e thonght of simply to maiuiain life if 
only for a single day. To dccei\t: and do tliat which is 
Avrdng and to change tliat l^eart wliicli ^roold never change 
under an ordlnaiy mode of lifCj, h equivalent to not liaviiig a 
constant purpose. The common people arc just as is written 
above, and though Mencius says that gentlemen, even tliungli 
tiiey may have no regiiiar income, will not lose their cotistiiit 
purpose, gentlemen ^vilhout a tegular income will gciicrally 
lose their constant purpose and be guilty of disliononr. The 
proverb of the poor, ivhich says, " Poverty is a thief", is 
quite true. When Kaitchu governetl the province of Sei, as 
Prime Minister of Kango, he erected four holdfasts 
The four holdfasts are the four ivoirla; Etiquette Right¬ 

eousness (Gi), Modestj^ and Shame {Cki). Etiquette is 
established laws; righteousness is fideli ^; modesty is modest 
preciseness [meaning a corner A gentleniai^ (s/ii) 

is a gentle man. To mal^e the cornei^ sharp means 
modesty]; shame is to put to shame or to dishonor 
These are called the four holdfasts, because they arc lilio tho 
ropes used for fastening a ship. The governing of the State 
by the fastening of tlie four holdfasts^ etiquette, righteousness, 
modesty and filiame, is ag the fastening of a ship to four 
places with four lines of rope. If one rope of tlie holdfasts is 
cut, the ship will move a littcle, if tivo or three are cut, she 
will move more^ and if all arc cut, she will drift whither no 
ouc can know. It is just t]io same with the State. Titere are 
numerous examples from ancient times showing tliat if the 
four holdfasts are cut, the State will move forwairi In a 
troublesome way. In order to guard these laws, etiquette, 
modesty and shame^ the people must not be short of clothing 
and food. From the upper to the loAvcr classes all must work 
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at some productive busiciess^^ so that tliere wEil be enough for 
all ajid no deficiency. Those who have not some settled 
productive work are worried moniicig and night, in their 
passage tliiougli this world, to find tlie means to enable them 
to live. If the gentlemen and lard5, and all the more if the 
princes of provinces, are pressed for lack of sufficient clotliing 
and foodj and so bring suffering upon their wives and children 
and households^ tins is being without modesty and shame. 
Therefore Kanchiu in. governing the country of Sei made the 
enrichment of the country his fundamental concern. If a 
country is rich^ it is easy enough to make the army strong. 
Therefore tins is called " The way of the Kich Country aaid 
Strong Army." Calling the pioduction of a rich country 
and strong army merelj' the {jr/ of the governing classes is 
the absurd ('^ utijust") saying of the rotten Confucians of 
later times. From the time of Gyo and Shun until the time 
of the teachings of Confucius the earth was always giivun^cd 
by the sages through having the cotintry rich and the army 
strong. In speaking of a ricli country and strong army, we 
mean that a rich countay is the foundation of a stroi^g army. 
Therefore the people who govern a State take great pains 
regarding tiic way of footl aiKl wealth and the nourishnient 
of the subjects. They extend the four Itoldfasts and consider 
carefully so as not to have any scarcity for the country and 
the army. In tlie foregoing fcnid and wealth have been 
jointly consideredn 

In governing tlte world in ancient times the honouring of 
tlie cereals and the dishonouring of wealth constituted good 
government. This was the way of the First Kings. Cereals 
are tho food of the people, I’ood is the heaven of the 
people. Ic is a thing which cannot he done without for a 
single day. Wealth 1,=! gold and silver mojiey. Tiiough all 
people think that gold and silver are tlie chief treasure^ wlicn 
star\Hng if gold and silver are eaten llte stomach will not be 
filled ; whereas to sup one bowl of gruel will save one from 
death. When one is cold^ should gold and silver be heaped 
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up like a moyutaiii EinJ one be tuaitlej it would not be wru'in 
there; but by weai'ing one linen coat disease may be waided 
oft This shows tliat gold and silver are not the things to 
save a man from huiigei" and co-id- liut foolish people reason 
til at treasure is better than rice, tli inking that if they have 
gold and silver tlicy can easily procure rice, as vindcr a 
peaceful government the ways of exchange acid of buying 
and selling reach everywheiic ; and, further, that if gold and 
silver are possessed rice and linen and silk can be procured 
at once; also, tliat nee is bulky and heavy, and is tiresome 
to carry about, whereas gold.and silver oati be put in the 
pocket and hung on the loins, and iti going joo or lOOO 
U a handful of it will satisfy many wants. There fore the 
foolish man of the world tlhnlcs there is no better treasure 
than this. Itut in tiTitcs of rebellion, or in bad yeai^ of 
f.iminc and when dee is scarce, how about it then when it 
is difEcult t-o proouf-e rice witli gold and silver ? TJiis 
shows clearly the truth that the virtue of gold and silver does 
not I'eadi so far as that of rice. The ancients knew this, and 
therefore such a nian as Chosaku, of the Itan Dynasty, 
mernoraliKcd tlie Emperor Buu as to tlic way of causing the 
cereals to be honoured and vvealtli diahoiiourcd. In JaparH 
la ancient times tlie cenxtls were honoured, and gold and 
silver were not, as tliey ai^e now. In diese times the people 
of the earth assemble in tlie Eastern Capital, and since from 
Che various daimyo and hoi^ourable ones down to tlic ordi¬ 
nary people they all live as tiavellers, and it Itas become 
the fashion to do everything with gold and silver ; and since 
in distant provinces it is the same: therefore it is tlrat rice 
is dishonoured and gold and silver hoi^oured much more 
than in ancient times. The people of tlus age of long i>eace 
do not l^now what it means to call food “ heaven 

]f gentlemen, agriculturists, artisans and business men are 
called the four icinds of people, tlien geutlemen too are of the 
people. But the agriculturists grow the five cereals, artisans 
make implements, and business men circulate that which 
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in hand for that which 15 not These three live by their bnsi- 
nesSj but gentlemen are used by the State and live by the 
salaries received from their lords. Thus gentlemen ought to 
be excepted, ai^d tlie four kinds of people should be agrictil- 
turists, artisans, business men and shop-keepers. Ikisiness 
men travel and sell their goods; shop-keepers remain in their 
houses and sell them : all being business. In the work of the 
people thei'e am both the base and the top, agriculture being 
the base, and artisanship, busii^ess and shop-keeping the top. 
These four kinds of people are the treasure of the State, and 
if any one of the four is missing, then it cannot really be 
called a State. For example, should the agricultui-al people 
be few, the food and cfothing of the State will fall short. The 
Government of the Fimt Kings made agriculture specially 
important. Agiicultural work is very liard, L.e., tiring, work 
year by year, witli little profit and with no chance to eat 
good cereals. Therefore the farmers envy the light tliough 
evenly paid wroi'k of the artisan and business man, and many 
chai^ge fronr agriculturists to artisans and business men^ 
Kven if they do not go to live under the castle walls, but 
carry on business in the country, their profit is greater than 
that dcjfivetl from agricultural work; and thus it becomes 
the custom to do farming carelessly and to take more paii^s 
In buying and selling; and this means causing the State to 
degenerate. To be exact, if the agricultural people gradually 
become fewer, rice w'ill become scarce. If artisans and 
business men increase, than a great many kinds of matciial 
wealth will be produced and collected from all parts, ajid the 
heart of man will be made proud, and it Avill come about 
that gold and silver is made the principal treasure. The 
future necessities of the State will become gradually sea me, 
and tlic beginning of poverty for high and lovv alike will be 
the result, and this will be a great calainitj^ to the State. 
Therefore, in the government of the sages, the registration 
of the people was justly effected, and the houses of the four 
classes weie often rc-aiTaiigedj and agriculturists w'ere pro- 
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hibitcd from willfully changiu^^ to otlicr \voi-k. But in this 
age. there is no sutii prohibition, and tine artiians and 
business men increase daily and the towns become full, and 
chough tins is convenient for supplying tlic iieeds of inen^ it 
makes mefl wish to cliange, and all the gold and silver trea¬ 
sure IS paid Into the warehouses of the sho[>-keepoi s. Is not 
this sad ? 

To dislike hard work and to like ease is natural to man. 
The four clases of people all fail to e.xert thcntselves, each 
class at its owji legitimate work, and they envy the work Ljf 
others. To like to be idle and to be addicted to idleness is 
just the same at present as in arEcient tintes. 3VIeiicius, whett 
he said “ Slackness is not good,” meant, as amongst the four 
classes, that the agdculUin'sls liave the most severe work to 
do, and that if the government docs not supervise them, but 
loaves them to tlieir own devices, when the hardships of 
hunger and cold are not present to incite them to effort tliey 
will neglect farming and not properly exert themselves at 
any thing, and extremity and beggary will come upon them 
before they liave time even to svving round on their heels. 
Tiicrcforc the way to govern the people is by a severe atid 
not by an easy govenimcnt. If it is too easy, it will be 
to the limt of the people. So the government should 
repeatedly supervise the people ajid examine them, see wOio 
truly exert themselves and who arc lazy, and tlien I’eward or 
punish as the case may be. In the foreign country (China) 
there is snc]i a thing as the ciicoui-agement of agriculture. 
The' Emperor sends a messenger to die people to cncoui-age 
agricultare and the exercise of filial and brotherly love in the 
field. When through filial love younger brothers, who work 
under the father, mother or elder brother, diligently farm, 
tlicir fields, and reports of such conduct ►have been presented 
by, and heard frocn, tlie local officials, then rewards are given 
by the government. In this way the people are kept mostly 
from thoughts of laziness. By exerting themselves at agri- 
culture they avert poverty. If tlie people are rich, the State 
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is rich too. Ficially tiic people are hkc cbildreii and arc ijckjcI 
Or bad aeoordii^g to tl’ie nature of the government and the 
teachings of the government. 

The treasure of the Emperor ami of Princes is tlie soil. 
ATencIus said,, Of the three trcasui’cs of the Princes the first 
is the soil." The soil has five names. You can see flic term 
" The five Soils " in the Shurci, TJie first soil is that of 
mountains and forests, the second that of rivers and swamps, 
the thii'd of hills, the fotilth of embankments and low-lying 
tiacts, tlie fifth of plains and moist places^ J^Tountains ai-e 
high and built up of earth and stones; forests are largo 
areas of bamboo and wood; _ litters arc places where 
water flows, and swamps are such places as ponds, marslies, 
lakes and so forth. The meaning of liilU is slightly high 
ground, mounds and big banks. Banks are the embankments 
near water, called by the common people w^alls; low-lying 
tracts arc where the ground is low and level. Flains are 
high ground spread out all on a level, and moist places are 
where it is low-lying and damp. These five Jcinds of soil all 
have their uses, and will feed men and become' treasure for the 
State. All giouiid will surely produce things. That which 
produces tlie good cereals, wheat and rice, is soil- Eveji 
if sotnewheiie these cannot be produced, something else can 
be of the lOO cereals, which will mako food for the people. 
In addition to food there arc many things produced which 
are of profit to the State, This is tlie noiudshirig of men by 
heaven and earth, but it must not be called heaven and earth. 
Nothing can be taught without the hand of man. The five 
soils are all sources of piofit for man. Though they are tlic 
way of the wealth of the State, this is unknown except by 
clever people. Unless one is gifted one cannot know this. 

In the foreign country (Chinn) in ancient times there 
was a retainer of the King of Gi, named Glri, who establlslied 
the way of extracting from the soil the whole of its power. 
This was practiced in the country of Gi and made tliat State 
rich. The meaning of getting the whole of its power from 
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the soU h to get every tiling ont mid leave no profit wliatever 
renaainifig in it. In later times very few understood this, and 
even if some did understarid^ they had no power in tliat 
country, to make their knowledge afTcctiven In the dountiry of 
So, a man named lleiiwa found in the mountaijis a precious 
gem which gave forth light, hie took it and gave it 
to the King of So> The King liad it examined by gem 
experts, who said it was not a gem but a stone. Tlic King, 
saying that the maa had falsely called it a gem to deceive his 
lord, had one of Ills legs cut off, Tlie mail again presented it 
to the King^ whoj as before, not believing him, ]iad the otlier 
leg Cut ofif Heawa, taking the gem, i^etinned to the moun¬ 
tains and wept day and night for tliree days. Then the King 
of So took t]ie gem and ordered the gem experts to polish 
it, wJien it was foLUid to be ti'uly witliout a rival and the moijt 
beautiful gem on earth. Here we find that, even wiicii a 
really valuable gem was foinid and given to the King, it 
looked before polishing like a more stone and the finder was 
given the name of a deceiver and had both his legs cutoff. 
How much less would a person be believed, if he simply said 
there was a treasure inside the mountain. To get out tlic full 
strength of the soil is just like tliis : people take no heed of 
anything, unless they can see immediate piofit There is 
certainly no one who is willing to loolc forward to a profit to 
be obtained five or ten yeai's later. There is not likel)' to 
be a person who ivould not be afiaid to spetid labour and gold 
and silver in beginning a w'ork, about which he felt tliat he 
would never sec any profitable result. Should even Giricome 
to life again in these times, he would find it difficult to carry¬ 
out his system. Much more is it so when men like GirL are 
scarce. It is to be feared that within the several seas (i.e. 
Japan) there is a great part of the soil tliat has been left unused, 
or has not had its full strength developed- To get the full 
strength out of the soil is not only to cultivate the five cereals. 
Inasmuch as the soil grows all things, to know which things 
can be grown w^ell in any one of the five kinds, and than 
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take Out this and use it for the peOplftj i& a ^in for the 
State. Tlie people of to-day think that soil not suitable for 
rite-fields is of no use, and that soil ^vhich cannot produce the 
five ctreals is hJeewise valueless. This is a g^reat error^ as soil 
nourishes the people- InasmucU as tlic five cereals support 
tlie life of the people^ the soil is the most valuable of treasures. 
Tliat a country must liave the five cereals is a matter of 
course, but on earth there are many different kinds of soil, 
some of which will not grow the five cereals. If the five 
cereals cannot be grown, surely some otlier thing can be. 
If the" soil throughout the caitli would certainly grow 
only the five cereals and nothing else, this would be 
most inconvenient for man. Therefore the sages of old made 
the division into the five soils, because the profit to be derived 
from them was not limited to the five cereals. There is the 
God of produce, who causes to grow out of tire five soils 
many different kinds of things for the use of men, and he uses 
the knowledgi; of men so tliat the five different soils ai-e 
separated one from anotlicr and man;'" things are grown from 
them vritliout loss, and as much profit as there is in the ground 
is all taken from it. Moreover, this can be done without 
csdiausting the soil, which is therefore a wareliou&n tliat will 
never be exhausted. As tliese inexhaustible warehouses are 
to be found in all places, we may think of an inexhaustible 
warehouse at a certain place and take the things it contains out 
of it. And, in additioti to this, there can be excliangcs carried 
on between places, tliat which is possessed at one point being 
cxcliangcd for that w'hich is not possessed there. Thus 
there will be no acarcily of what is needed for use anyw'here. 
Managing soil in this way is called bringing out its streiigth, or 
leaving no profit in it. Leaving profit is leaving hidden wliat 
belongs to tlie State. Giri taught the above way* This art 
is not possessed by the people of to-day, who have only- 
ordinary natural knowledge* Only scholars can attain to 
this, and it is seldom that such a mail as does so can be found 
among as many as ten millian. In late times has occurred the 
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enriciiment of his coiinti,y by ^ certain Takoshi^ a. lord of 
Prince Tsuwan, who made paiicr and thereby enriched Ins 
province. He can be called a itiiLn who brought out the 
strength of the soil. After him thene was Glko of Mito, who, 
in goveining that locality, showed that he also knew how to 
bring out the strength of the soil. I have not heard of any 
others than these two. 

h'rom ancient times it has always been considered that 
tine opening up of uncultivated lands was an evidence of good 
government. Tlie meaning of opening up uncultivated laivds 
^ comes from ral (Mugwort), rough ground which 

is dense with being cleared off and made Into new rice- 
fields. To have a great deal of uncultivated ground is to the 
discredit of the pei'son governing a country. To open up 
land and make new rice-fields, this is truly good govcriimcrit* 
Hut to open up new rice-fields is a very important inattcr. 
To bring it about abruptly will nica.n that old rice-fields 
will be damaged, and this will involve the peofj^ in loss. A,s 
regards the interests of the State, sometimes even before there; 
IS any profit great losses" may occur* But if the Loud is 
pleased by this kind of thing, and the person having the 
power of govemment wishes to get merit through using it, 
and the lower class persons wish to please the upper, the latter 
in, order to obtain their selfish personal ends will come like a 
swarm of bees to ask that this thing be done. Tliese kinds 
of persons never think of the profit or loss to the state, they 
never ponder over the sorrow and hardship of the people, but 
think only of the immediate advantage to tlicmselves, and try 
to secure this, and by so doing get merit tltrough the medium 
of ideas which they put into the lungs and the stomachs of 
their superiors. As the superior classes do not understand 
ihe afikirs of the people, and do not really know about the 
causes and effects of which the soil is the subject, they are 
deceived by the sayings of the applicants, and do not think of 
the harm sme to result later on; and then when it comes, even 
though they abandon the matter at once, the harm done to 
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tile people cannot be remedied and that received by the 
State cannot be undone. To bring foii.vard such scliemea is 
what IS calted establisliiiig; profit. From ancient times the 
State has disliked tins. Therefore^ although to open up 
new rice^fields is a coiigratulatoiy niattei', tlie anciencs^ 
undei-standing; tliat it was difficult to know whetlier a thing 
would be profitable or not, considered this very carefully and 
did not lightly enter upon such undertakings* 

Again, as has already been said^ the five soils have each 
their uses^ and aitliougii when compared witli rice-^fields such 
things as flat moors and wide fields are useless, these can 
nevertheless be turned to account for the pasture of horses 
and cattle, and the grass can be cut for tlie manuring of rice- 
fields ; and also flat moors and wide fields are necessary as 
places where the lords of men may go a hunting. And in 
any great State emergency if there are no wide places where 
several tens of thousands of soldiers can be brought together 
good ricc'fields may have to be trampled over instead. To 
like to plant the five cereals and cliange all of the wide flat 
ground into rice-fields has therefore its inconveniences. This 
fact needs careful consideration. 

Then again rivers and valleys are the boundaries of 
water. These are one of tlie five soils* Water has the 
quality of running, and is a thing which finally goes into the 
sea; but before it reaches the sea, if there arc hollow places, 
it collects in them and forms ponds and marshes, or, if in 
great quantities, lakes. This is what is meant by tlie power 
of the soil. It is not made by men, but by heaven, and is 
natural. And though these water-filled swamps cannot grow 
the five cereals, to call them useless is a great mistake. In 
rivers there lies the virtue of rivers, and swamps of water have 
the virtue of swamps. Tlie meaning of the character takti 
is moisture, and it indicates a moist swamp. A 3\vamp has tlie 
virtue of providing moisture for the soil. In the argument 
regarding the establishment of profit, the character may mean 
the application for a permit to dry up ponds and swamps and 
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coiivci't Uioiii into new i ice-ficldSr For drying up n;itiLr(il ponds 
and inai^lies it is neccsssii y to create new rivers and aqueducts, 
and so provide a way of escape for tlie water, and in such places 
many rice-fields and villages must necessarily bo damaged 
and the people suffei' greatly and the State also. I'ojids ai^d 
marshes in the dry season have their water drawn off to 
nourisli 3 ice-fields; wltcreas 111 the time of lostg rains and floods 
water is collected in them, and then the distribution of tl:e 
water Is nccossaiy for the State. Those who think this 
useless, and who wisli to draw off the water' of ponds and 
marshes and make ilce-fields do not laidcratacid tlie itsc of the 
five soils. In Qntia, hi the So dynasty^ when the Ministcr 
DAnseki had control of the government^ as he was very fond 
of new I ICC’fields, the membem of Ihc lower classes applying 
fo3' them were very numerous, and they had many Icipds of 
schemes. Amongst these w'as enc for drawing off the water 
from a certain great lakc^ 500 r£ in extent, with a view' to 
making it into new rice-fields. Anselci was pleased and wished 
to conrn^ence the work at once. It was a. day upoir w'hicli 
he had numerous guests, and he spoke about the matter to 
the guests saying, " How shall I draw the water from the 
great lake ? What do you each of you tliink about it ? " 
All the guests present wished to flatter Aiiseki^ and tliere 
were some who wished to urge hitn 03 i to doiiig the work; 
but before they any of them spoke a man named E-uikoho 
said^ Indeed there is nothing easier." And wOien Anseki 
inquired how so^ Koho replied^ “ If you wish to draw off tlie 
water of the great lake,, you must dig another lake of the 
same si^e near it, and then the water can be draw'ii off” 
Anseki being a scholar on hearing tliis uciderstood tire mail 
at once.and laughingly gave up the Idea, Anseki ought to 
have seen this before, but he was deluded by tlie thought of 
gain and his mind w'as darkened. It was right and natural 
of Koho to say anotlicr large lake must be dug. Where 
a necessary natural lake is dried up, if meti do not provide 
a substitute for it, heaveir surely will, Eut Dnl3^ men ivho 
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uiiderstaiKl heavtn and earth can grasp this fact. ]*'rom 
aneiciiC times where water swamps have been filled hi ai^d level 
ground ninade^ or wliere water l^as lieen <jrawn off and new 
rice-fields created^ the calamity of floods lias followed, of which 
there are many eKatuples in botli China and tliis ^conitiy. 
Then agaiii^ niountains, rivers^ valleys, liills and swamps arc 
in general defences of tlie state for its strcngtlieiuiiig. Tn 
building cities and castlef; the rule is Co talkie advaiitagc of 
these defences. The Shiii says,^ " The safeguard of the soil 
is mountains, rivers and Id I Is.King Ku said defences 
should be establishetl and the country guarded. Therefore, as 
swamps are the safeguards of tlte State, they must not be 
lightly done away wltli. Then again, if there are trees on 
mountains, tliere is sure to be water. If tlTore is water on the 
mountains, there will he rivers and swamps below the mountains 
for nourishing the rice-fields thereabouts. If tiierc are no 
trees on the mountains, there will surely be no crater. 
Water gives life to trees; therefore, as trees grow tlrrough 
reliance on water, after they are grown they contain wat;r^ 
and tliey have the breatli of their mother. So if tlie trees of 
the jnountains are all cut down, the watery breath of the 
mountains will be dotie away ivirh^ and the swamps and 
rivers below the mountain^ rviH surel3^ be dried up. If the 
rivers and swamps ai'c dried up, then there is no way to 
cultivate the rice-fields. To cut down mountain timber is to 
use up the strength of the soil with a bad and improvident 
heart, and so to invite great calamities. Again, to got fish 
out of tire sea i-s truly an operation wificlr has no limit, and 
when during the reign of tlie Emperor of the Kan 
dynasty, the fisheries were sie;'ed by the officials, in tliat year 
there was no fish ; but later, when the people were once niore 
allowed to catch fish, then there was plenty. Again when 
the sea ta?^ was increased the fish supply ceased; whereas 
when the sea tax was reduced the fish became again plentiful 
Eveti from the unlimited warehouses of God things must not 
be taken out waste fully. Therefore to avoid using up the 
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power of the soil it must be treated with tliought ba.setl upon 
knowlctlge. Officials here ( 5 ® ate the public officials 
m of the Shoguuate. Sea ta:< is the yearly tax on sea 
products. 

The tax wliicli is prescjited by farmers to tlvcir Lord is 
generally of three kinds, namtly. St? l'(? (0) and 

This is according to the Chijiese law of So. So 
is a tax Cffl ffi)- This is ]iow called yearly tax by 

the common people of Japan. Vij is the labour of man, C/io 
ineaits A/iUu^i (tribute) That which comes fortli from 
the ground in additioi^ to tJic rice cereals js merchandise of 
inajiy kinds^ sueli as salt, wine^ tea, lacquer, linen, silk, cotton, 
paper, citarcoal, firewood, oil, wax, the various vegetables, 
birds, beasts, fishes, luilles, feathers, hair, hides and leather. 
TJiese are called the products of tlie soil* Of the products of 
the soil it is usual to present to the government ten per cent. 
This is accorcfijig to an ancient law, winch is tliesame in China 
as in Japan. In speaking of So (tax) we will [cave for the 
moment the laws of China and of old Japan. The rice-field 
tax (B 3 103 of the present time is usually four tenths. To 
present to tiie governmetit four out of every ton is what 
is now called by the common people the four things." 
Sometimes more and sometimes less .than four is taken, 
according to whether the soil is fat or lean, or the fields are of 
the best or the w'orst class on tire average. Four is about 
the present average for the medium. Though it appears liigh 
when ccunpared witli the ten per cent of the ancient law of wells 
and dee-fields, it docs not hurt the people of the present day. 
To take little in taxes i.s generally called humane goveriiment 
ori tlic part of kings, i\nd of course to make taxes light is a 
good thing. But the people are like children if they have 
plenty of clothing and food. Such a government is accord¬ 
ingly too easy, for under it the people gradually become lazy 
without noticing it, and do not work properly at the business 
of cultivation^ After becoming lazy people finally become 
short of clothing ajid food, and suffer from famiiie and 
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cold. There jire people who, being pursued hy taxes, 
fall into crime* Gcneially, the government winch is botli 
severe and lenieitt is the best* This is the teaching of 
Confucius. Hut from, ancient to presellt times there are very 
many examples of where tlie people have been subjected to 
suffer]iig through extortioiiate taxes, and the .State lias finally 
been overthrown. During modern times I have never heard 
of the people suffering harm, through too little taxation. To 
sum up, thei-efore, if the upper classes give up their extrav¬ 
agance, provided there is enough to meet the necessities of the 
State, there will be plenty for them wltliout taking too much 
from the people. To take largely from the people is extortion. 
Extortion is cruel government, and cruel government simply 
means that before you can tuim round on the heel trouble will 
arise for tlie State. I have latterly seen and heard many 
examples of this, but 1 have not time to m ntioii them now. 

Concerning tlie law of J'e? (J®)* Under the law 
of serfage the people were requisitioned for the army, 
public works, hunting in tlie field, etc. This law was 
established long ago. Hut if people are worked thiis during 
the time needed for cultivation, suffering is caused to tUena 
and liarni done to tlie State. Therefore, to leave them free 
at such times, mid use tliem only when they are at leisure^ 
is according to the humane government of good kings. 
Confucius says, In using the people choose the time*" In 
the Reiki there is a quotatioai from an old law treating of 
government by kings, which runs as follows: " In using 

the Strength of the people do not exceed tlirce days in a 
year.” Without limiting oneself to three days, hoivever, 
when absolutely necessary labour might be forced for a 
longer period without its being unjust* It is onl}’ when it 
is requisitioned frequently that the farmers are sure to auffer* 
Therefore tlie loi^ds ought as much as possible to do without 
it. Tills is humane government. Hut in the present times 
the people are seldom called upon to work as serfs. 1 n the 
capital, for public works etc., labourers are hired for wages. 
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And although with a peaceful govci'iinient there is no fighting 
requireiJ, there is the guard. work to be done In Osaka, 
Kyoto, Sui uga, etc. Except for fills kind of military work the 
dahnyo do not call out the people of their provinces. In Tokyo,' 
as just said, they liire men for ivages^ by which is meant that 
they employ them by the tiny. Now for every hind of work 
money is paid and hired labour employed, so that the people 
do not suITer, Jn fact, it is just the reverse, they profit, Tlliis 
is quite diflerent from the ancient system* In discussing the 
thiid question, the law of Cho tM)? the ancient law^ as 
already shown, svas tiiat one^tenth of the whole product of 
the soil should be given to tl’ie government. Should tins be 
exceeded and tilings be taken unjustly, this would be 
to oppress the jicople and would be rightly called cruel 
government. At present it seldom happens that things are 
taken from people's houses. They arc mostly bought for gold 
and silver from the hands of merchants, and ic might there¬ 
fore be said that tliere is now no such thing astho law of Cho. 

For collecting the land tax there are now bvo methods 
employed* The first is to take /xatuinaiion, and the 
second, sHtled p^r^niL Years are generally eltiier good 
or bad. In other words, with regard to the ripening of the five 
cereals, there ace best, medium and worst qualities. And to 
take on examination is this: after every autumn crop the 
official representative and lus assistant officials go round tlie 
district and examine the cereals to see whether they have 
matured or not. For the best maturitj^ die highest taxes are 
taken and for the vrorst the lowest. The common people call 
this pirmhsiQn. 'The representative officer reports to his lord 
just what he was seen on his travels round, and the lord 
then decides on the permit for that year, and notifies the 
people In writing what amount of taxes he wilt collect. Tlus 
is called the ptrmii. When the taxes are paid without such 
a permit, just as if there were none, this is called taking on 
£ 3 i<k 7 tzmaihit. liy settled permit i§ meant to take the average 
of the best and worst maturities for a period of lO or 20 
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years acid fix with theft a rate at which the tax is to be 
paid ycarlj^ Tin us when tJiert: is tlie best maturity much is 
not talreii, and in a year af worst maturity the people are not 
made to hate the govermnent, Tliis law is what Mencius 
refers to as the Tribute Law^ and was the law of the Ka 
dynasty; and though Mencius in the writings of Ryoshi calls 
it a bad law, lie was really rererriLig to something else. Let 
us now leave off discussing ancient Japan for a little and 
turn to the pi-eseut. There is now no better law than that 
of the settled permit. To take on examination is very hard 
on the people. In fact the examination of the autumn crop 
by the representative officials is wliat tlie common people 
call ^£mt (hair seeing ^ Wlien the representative 

officials are carrying out the people are kept running 

about for several days getting ready for them, clearing the 
roads, washing atid cleaning up the houses and preparing 
all kinds of wonderful dishes. When tile day for the arrival 
comes, the prictcipal villagers go to the borders with horses 
and chairs to meet the officials and conduct them to the official 
residences, where entertainment of all kinds is tbeii provided 
and all sorts of presente arc made. Tiie amusements are 
most elaboititc,. Not only to the assistants, but e\^n to the 
lowest foilowers, according to their statioit, gold and silver is 
given. The expense consequent upon so doing is of an 
amoteiU which cannot be calculated. If too little of all tliis 
is done, the hearts of tlie officials are not satisfied, and they 
demand various l^Ends of hard conditions which make the 
people suffer* And* in addition, when, the k^mi is carried out, 
by saying that a worst niatunty is otte of the best they make 
the permit a high one. liutif* on the contrary, tlic entertain¬ 
ment is sufficiently elaborate, and t]ie presents are sufficiently 
valuable* and the attendants, even do%vn to the lowest* arc 
sufficiently bribed, then their hearts being full, they issue a 
permit such that even a best maturity is made one of tlie 
worst. Consequently, the villagers do their best to make the 
representative officials happy. These men by carrying out 
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ktmi gain largely, even Eheir attendants receiving a great 
deal of gold and silver. 

Thus all of t]ie officials were ’\vont to steal continually. 
And the evil was not confined to the kemi times. There was 
no limit to it even in ordinary tiines^ wiicncvcr bribes wnio 
given to the representative officials and tlieir assistants. 
Therefore, although the fellows who acted in tliis capacity liad 
small salaries, they were acttially on a level with the rich 
lords of the provii^es. IHveii the assistants, \vho had only 
salaries enotigh to feed two or thitu mouths, not only sup¬ 
ported ten mouths or more, but saved large sums of money 
besides, and fiitally bought themselves entrance into a family of 
the Hatamoto (household troops of the Shogun) and attained 
t'j much glory. The selfishness of the representative ofiicials 
and the sending of bribes to them, as above n^entiuned, has 
been seen and lieaud of by me personally; for, some time ago, I 
lived in a couiitiy house and saw the sufferiiiga of the people 
and tile harm done to the State, which come from general¬ 
ly practising the method of taking by CKaminatioiu Hut 
under the settled permit system this j'^carly ksvii is not neces¬ 
sary* Thci'e is no difficulty in collecting taxes on this basis. 
If, therefore, there ^vere no necessity of bribhig tlic representa¬ 
tive officials^ there would be no such doings as 1 have described 
and no waste of gold and silver, and heuce no hardship 
for the people. Therefore^ even if taxea are collected on a 
high rate permit^ tlie settled permit ]S neverilreless for the 
benefit of the people. If there were no kgmi^ the position of 
representative official would be uunecessary. The existence 
of the office means simply rice for food, and much rice 
besides to be given in bribes, TIiat is to say, without it 
tliere would be no necessity for rice for food,, to be so used, 
and this would be of advaiiitnge to the State, This is what 
is meant by speakiug of the Law' of Taxes on rice-fields^ 
namelyj that there is nothing which excels the settled pui'mit. 
And as it is the law of tile Daisei Shinu^ there is nothing 
foolish in quoting it 
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Ill Jnpaiii the ptoplu of the five provinces round Kyoto 
^>xcel those of all other provii^ces iiv aHriicalture, hi the 
ci^lit provinces east of i lakone they arc \^xy. In customs, 
too, tlie Kyoto people arc more upright; while in the 
pi'oviiices east of Hakoiie are proud and extravagant. 
This is T.^ 0 iac Jitn, ha^'c myself xSceu aiut Iicard. Anyone 
wishing to govern tlie people must know tliis* 

The high or low jjrice of rice affects the profit or loss of 
the people. The men wlio govern tlie country must do their 
best to plan with tliis in \ne^v. Of the four classes of people* 
the farmers gcrLCially cultivate the cereals. After paying 
their tastes with a part of the product, they eat the rest, or sell it 
to meet their various requireTnents. receive salaries 

from their lords* and witli these they meet their needs for cloth¬ 
ing* food and other things. Artisans [nal^e implements, using 
their four limbs* and they exchange what they make far rice. 
Merchants sell goods atid buy rice. Of the four kinds of 
l>eople, the inT/rttrai and farmers sell rice* atid artisans and 
merchants buy rice. Tlieiefore, when rice is dear it is to the 
profit of the stiWi/rtti and the farmer, and to the loss of the 
artisan and merchant. If r>ce is clteap* then it is to the profit 
of the artisan and merchant* and to the loss of tlie SiWiur^i and 
farmer. From ancient times cheap rice has been the sign 
of i>eace. During the time of the Emperor Slio* of the Kan 
Dynast)^, rice was bought and sold at five sen ptr kokuy In 
the reign of Taiso, in the To Dynasty* rice was said to be 
three to four ^en per This r\as really the result of peace* 
and though aticiently the measuiics might be relatively short, 
and the purchasing power of the sen high, five re/i per 
and three to four sen per tG are very cheap prices. We call 
this the sign of peace, because of the beauty of having an 
abundance of cereals and a lack of scarcity for the people. 
But truly if rice is ^^ly cheap, the samurai and farmers will 
suffer loss. From ancient times* however, until quite recently 
the four classes of people used rice for all their requirements, 
and gold and silver were not used as tlicy are at this day * so 
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that with rict cheap a lu! the vice ceveal iLbimdaiit and the wrarc- 
ho Lises full^ the j/imurftt aiid iiiencliaiits were not troubled. In 
the present age the daimyo and all below thenij down to the 
conimoin people^ assemble at ll 5 C Kastern Gipital exactly like 
travellorSj and use gold and silver to meet their various 
wants ; tlievefoic, if rice is Jiigh, the lamttrai rejoice, and if it is 
dear, they grievcr The stunumi receive plenty of go hi ai^d 
silver, and since tiicy are stupid as regards profits and tlioir mind 
for saving is small, for tlie sake of leaving a short experience 
of pleasure and glory they spend their gold and silver freely. 
And the artisan and merchant fellows obtain diis pmfit and 
are glad. Should high-priced rice be sold^ t]io quantity 
required for food is smalb and hence tlie profit made is 
large. So^ though rice is dear, no real hardship is felt. If 
rice is cheap, then the mmumi arc short of gold and silver^ 
and the artisans and merchants do not get nutch profit- 
TJicreforc, at present, if rice is very clieap, the four classes of 
tlie people suffer much more tlian in ancient times. Here is 
where the ancient and present governments are not alike. 
Generally si>eakiiig, tlicji, if tlie price of vice is very cheap, the 
samuiiit and faimers siifier; uditle if it is veiy high, then it 
is the artisans and mercliants who are sure to suffer. Con¬ 
sequently^ during the time qf the Emi>t:i-or Gl, of Kan, a person 
named Kojusho said to his lord, " Peace wareliouses Iiave been 
established. They have been built in various places, and when 
the price of cereals is cheap, the pnee at tlie i^varehogses is 
raised, and the i>eoplc’.‘i cereals are bought up and stored in tlic 
warehouses, and when cereals are dear, tiie price is then reduced 
and the cereals sold. In this way the price of the cereals is 
never very dear or veiy cheap, the price is always a proper one, 
and the four classes mutually do not suffer any harin^ ” The 
reason why rice is generally stored up by a peaceful government 
is that bad yearn and famine may tiin$ be provided against. 
And ill case there arises some special event, then It can be used, 
say, for provisioning troops. Tills is of gi.'cat importance for 
State purposes, and is a thing now carried oiiL If cereals are 
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Stored for a long time, such as rice in tlie husk, stoj-ed no inatter 
for how long, they never develop insects and do not rot. 

In the present dyttasty, from the begiLUiing of the Shogun 
govenunent until Kcmbyo (the 5th Shogun), though the price 
of rice was very cheap, the samurai did not suffer so very 
much, because the customs then prevailing were pure, and there 
WAS no extravagance, and tilings were not especially dear. 
During the Gciireku period, in the Shoguuatc of K.embyo, the 
price of rice was still cheap, so that in the Haste rn Capital i t 
was ono rj>a lor one and one ortivo s/w. Kembyo, how¬ 
ever, was fond of extmvagance, and things became gradually 
■dearer under his rule, and tl^e saf^mrai were troubled and 
talked amongst tlicmsclves^ bewailing the cheap price of rice 
and saying that with nee at one rj/ff per they would 

be unable to live. This might have been so, but for the 
fact that through the extravagance of the upper classes 
silver and gold had great circulation and borrowing and lend¬ 
ing were much practised, so that the samurai did not after all 
really find it haixl to live. 

In the 1 3 tli year of Kembyo, the year 1699, in the autumn;, 
on the night of the tStliday of tlie Sth month, there was a 
typhoon and tlie cei-eals of the year did not ripen- In the 
winter of this year, at the rice treasury, tlie price for lOO 
bags, or 35 kcku, was fixed at 59 that is, seven tc of rice 
for one ry^. Iiiasmueji as rice had for a long time been very 
cheap, the samurai secured large profits and were very glad. 
The artisans and merchants, however, and small people 
generally, even though they put forth their best efforts, were 
only able to Sup gruel. After tlic price of rice liad remained 
at tile above higlv figure for three years, in the winter of the 
year IyoI, there were a great many starving people in the 
city, and along the roads there were the bodies of those who 
had died of stai vation. So Kcmbyo onlered certain officers 
to build sheds in the village of Honjo, where daily for over 
100 days several tens of of rice were boiled into gruel 

and given away. In the spring of the following year the 
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starving people gmdually becajue less numerous. For two 
years after this the cereals ripened wcli, and the price of 
rice ought to have gradimlly fallen; but in the year 
1703. on the night of the 23rd of the 12th month, there was 
a severe earthquake in the liastem Capital, and the eastern 
provinces as a whole Averc affected by the calamity* The 
lai-geand small daimys called ont the people for the repair of 
their cities and castles, and there was much suffering' by 
reason of this forced labour. Tlie next year, moreover, 
in the third day of the 7th montli, there Avas a flood to the 
north-east of Yedo, and the rice did not come to maturity, and 
the prioe returned to AvhaC it liad been before. Then again, 
ill the year 1707, at the end of the loth month, fire came forth 
from Mount Fuji, and sand-stn^nes fell over an area of sevei'al 
tens of ri round about, and in the eastern provinces the rice- 
fields were buried, so that the number of deseiCed fields could 
not be counted* For this reason rice again became high. In 
the year 1709 Kembyo died and Bumbyo, the 6th Shogun, 
succeeded to the sliogunate. Then from the autumn of the 
year jyi i the price of rice gradually became cheaper, so that 
in the spring of 17^2 it was about nine tQ for oneryfl. By tins 
time die gtnkm of the Genroku jjcriod had been 

abolished and kinkin (^'^) had come to be current, and 
thencefortli once more two ry& of the ketikin Avas considered 
'as one ryo. Then a request for a return to the old currency 
of Keicho was made, and the people quickly lowered the value 
of the kmkin and reckoned one ry 9 as half a ry& \ ahd when 
the price of rice ought to liave become gradtiaily cheaper, 
the very reverse took place. The value of the cmroncy 
had been reduced by half, and so rice became once more dear. 
In the loth month of the year 1712 liumbyo died, and left 
behind him the advice tliat the gold currency be revised. 

Ill the time of Shobyo, the 7Eh Shogun, the ksnkin 
Currency was low In value, and ouce more over four of 
rice was bought and sold for a To Avar ds the end of the 
Shotoku period there were cases of starvation amongst the 
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lower classicsj but they were iivf as con^paitNi u-ith tiiose of the 
former times Previous to the end of the Shotoku period the 
gold currency was not improved. When the Shobyo govern¬ 
ment came into power a return was made to the old currency 
of KeicIiOj and from the first year of Kyoho (1716) until the 
6th year of Sliinchiu (rySi) rice stEll remained at a high 
figm'c, though during the 20 odd years between Kibo (1699) 
and Shinchiu (1731) the price went up and down. When 
cheapest it was never as low as one for one r/fif. Hut 
fro[Ti the winter of Shinchiu the price increased greatly, so 
that ill the summer of the following year lOO bags of treasury 
rice wei'e sold for the eq[uivaient of 56 of the proaent 
currency, which wo^nld be the same as of kenkht 

currencyj or say 6 /d 2 iho and 5 ge of rice for the ry& of today* 
Tins is the highest price quoted at any time since the 
Genroku period* How then was it that in the Capital there 
Were no cases of stavvatioJii ? For over 20 years from tlie 
year Kibo tlie poor people had becotiie accustomed to dear rice 
and had learned liow to live accordingly, and then, too, the 
spent a great deal of money. Wc hear of dear rice 
ill andeiit times, though it never reached the high prices of 
recent years ; and yet there were people then who starved. 
The fact that during the times of very high prices isi recent 
years there were none who starved, was due to experience 
and inexperience* Experience is to have learned about a 
thing* Such things are dilheutt for the minds of ordinary 
people to grasp. There is generally a natural reason for any 
great change that takes place* In the winter of 1722 rice 
suddenly became cheap* After this it rose a little and theji 
fell a great deal. During six or seven years it became 
cheaper and cheaper, until it was only about two fifths of the 
high price of former times. The people came to regard rice 
as the same as dirt. The and gentlemen sold all 

tijat they didn't want for food, and used the money received 
in payment for other purposes, and they were so busy that, 
although they worked from morning tilt night, there was not 
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time enough for all tbeir unde readings. In order to do otl^er 
things they sold so much rice tliat they hadn't enough left 
to eatj and their su^^e^iDgs were extremely severe. And the 
fartnei-s \verc in the same plight as the samumL In good 
years, though large quantites of cereals wem Jiarvestcd, when 
it came to selling them^ the sales did not repay the cost of 
the men and hoi^ employed for transport purposes ; so that 
people got barely enough to eat and could malce no profit 
at all. As the sumurin were poor* money was scarce, and 
even such men as merchants and artisans got little profiL 
Tlicrefore^ Just as with the the lower classes had 

not aiough property and rice to live on, and so many 
starved. It is difficult to explain this by natuml logic. 
Generally speaking, as mentionetl above, cheap nec was 
anciently considered a sign of peace; but at present, if rice is 
very cheap, it causes suffering to tlie four classes. This is 
because of the diflerences between modern and ancient times. 
It is because in ancient times rice ivas honoured and noiv 
money is honoured. This kind of thing is said to be due to 
tlie force of circumstances. Witliout knowing this fact it is 
difficult to govern. All that KagI, of the Kan dynasty^ said 
was to this effect. 

The Law of Public Granaries as cariTed out by 

Shujusho, of tlie Kan Dynasty, w'as just the same as what is 
in vogue at the present time, GenemlSy, any agreement about 
the profit and loss of the four classes, as regards dear and 
cheap rice, is only of short duration. \Vlien there is a 
succession of fruitful years ajid there arc large quantities of 
the cereals in hand, it ii truly beneficial for the State. 
Though It is usija.1 with the samurai and gentry of the 
present to look upon cheap rice as a calamity and to wisli for 
bad years, this is against reason. Therefore when we argue 
in favour of raising the price of dee, there is no wisli on our 
|>att to decrease the actual quand^ of rice ici the land, Itjs 
difficult now to carry out the Law of Granaries, But it 
should be the case that practically at all places wdtlnn the 
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four seas^ which are under public jurisdictiotT^ waiehouses arc 
built and the cereals of the districts round about stored therein 
and not sent to the Eastern Capital, It should not be sold 
even at tiie places of production, but stored up ■ so that if it 
grew scarce in the Eastern Capital, the price would increase 
naturally. If there were enough rice in the Eastern Capital 
to suiipoit the Sii7fturaif^id to sen'c as a reserve against unfore¬ 
seen calarnities, then there ^vould be no shortage, Jf, in 
addition to these two reasons, large quantities of rice are 
transported heie and there within the four seas, this must be 
regarded as needless wort:* If a larger quantity of rice than 
is needed at the Eastern Capital is sent there, then the price 
wiU be gi'catly lowered and universal distress will be the 
result. In the Eastern Capital, if rice is scarce, the price 
will rise, and if jt is dear there, it will be dear everywhere 
within the seas. This then is one real gain. If rice is very 
cheap, the people regard it as dirt. If the pi ice rises a little, 
then all know liow to honour the cereals. And this is the 
second gain. Should the granaries be built and lai^c quantities 
of cereals be stored in them, then if bad years of fioexis or 
drought should occur, tlrere would be a provision for succour¬ 
ing the people. 

It is said that in the government of the for 

three years of cultivation there would surely be one yearns 
food, and for nine years^ cultivation there would be 
three years' food, and that if this could go on for thirty 
consecutive years, even though there should occur bad years 
of drought and flood, there would nevertheless be no vegetable- 
coloured people; and it was said further that if the coUntsy 
had not nine years^ store in hand, tJiis would be equivalent to a 
shortage, and if not six years’ store, tliat would tnean danger, 
and if not three years' store, the country would be virtually non¬ 
existent as such* V'tgHahlf-coloursd means that the starving 
people ate vegetables and the colour of their faces becarnc bad. 
For a country not to exist a$ a country means for it to have 
been broken up and seized by other people* But if the cereals 
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at distant places are not transported to the Has-tera Capital 1* 
bnt are left instead where they are Qmwn, and are stored 
there for nine or ten years, tlien when any unexpected calamity 
occurs, they can be taken out and used to succour the people. 
And duriiiE^ this time, shoidd tiie price of rice generally 
become very dear, the stored up rice can be sold at a reduced 
price. Then, ’ivheu rice is again very cheap, it can be bought 
up once more and stored in the warehouses, and thus tlic four 
classes need not suffer from its being either very cheap or 
very dear. This is the thiid gain. Further, if tiro cereals are 
not mov'ed to tlie Eastern Capital, the State is not put to the 
expense of their transpoit thither. And this the fourtli gain. 
So (ji^J is to transport by boat. is to Ciansport by 

cart. As the granaries have the above named advantages, 
should they be established at this time, it would be in accord¬ 
ance with good government. If it is intended to establish 
granaries ai^d store up cereals, the latter must be of unhusked 
grain. Hulled rice easily develops insects and rots. For 
long-time storage unlnillcd rice is best. The history of Japait 
shows that in the time of the Emperor Hai granaries were 
established. 

Generally the samunJi and those above them have rice- 
field stipends (gj |^). Rice-field stipends ai-e rioc-field grounef 
given by tlie lord. This is what is noAV called ). 

The meaning of is to make rice-field ground oiiLy's 

o^vn property; tiiereforc must certainly be connected 

with local land. At present those receiving small stipends, 
and that in the shape of i ice from tlie rice granaries, even 
though they have no land, call themselves CAi^f^o, hi imitation 
of those who receive land. Those who recei ve rice stipends and 
carry out the Ckika piinciplc arc called kiujin A.)- Those 
below kiujin who do not receive rice stipends, but instead 
store up rice or gold or silver money, and w'ho receive clothing 
and food, arc said to be salaried (PJp). This j.s -ivhat the 
vulgar now call sii^nhii-kmbun ^). Salaries arc 

divided into two kinds, the yearly and the monthly. 
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A^'ain, when rice is given on salary accountj this is called 
a rice salary and when ^old is given^ it is called a gold 

salary When a person docs not receive a rice 

stipend* but leccivcs a rice or gold salary, he is what is today 
called a mus&kujin This is a rule with agricul¬ 

turists* who amongst themselves call a person who owns rice- 
fields a farmer* hyal^ushi^ ('g' ^)* and a person without rice- 
fields a Generally spcalcEiig", the officials of the 

countiy, down to those of the lower classeSn. as many as do not 
receive rice stipends receive rice salaries. In the present 
generation, from those who attend on the Shogun*s court down 
tf) the lowest followers, all receive rice salaries, 

Si>£su are a kind of usAi^titTi (lower followers of 

the Shogun^s couit), T& is a sort of small personage of the 
Chugen (lower attendants of the Shogua’s court). In the 
domains of the several daimy& both rice salaries and gold 
salaries arc paid. The older lords pay more frequently in 
ri CO than in gold, I n fact thei e are some who pay n o gold sala¬ 
ries, With the newer daimys^ however* gold salaries prevail 
for the most part, wnth only an occasional one paid in lice. In 
the countries of die daimy& it is as a rule inconvenient to pay 
gold salaries. In fact* to speak plainly, the income of the Urge 
and small daiinyQ received from tLicir fiefs is in rice* and as 
they sell this rice they receive in exchange gold and silver. 
If rice is dear, then they receive much gold and silver ; ’tvhereas 
if it is cheap, then tlie gold and silver received is of smalt 
amount. The difFcneiit dahny^^ in estimating for the men 
tliey have to support* must allo^v for few kinjin but many 
mtiS^^kujin. Rice comes from the rice-fields \ so that, provided 
there are no calamites* such as those by flood and drought* 
the amount of rice given to tiic kiujm Is the same from year 
to year* without increase or decrease* It is only as regards 
the who receives a gold salary that it alters * 

because* according to the high or low price of rice* more or 
less of the cereal is then given out From the time of 
Genroku (i6SS) until the 6th or 7th year of Kyoho (i 7 ? 3 ), as 
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the prEct; cjf dee was high, v^^ry little was givea out ou account 
of the gold salaries that had to be paid, aiid the goveriiing 
classes profited in consequence f but from on rice was 

very cheap, so that the amount given out for gold salaries 
was ntorc titan double what it had been before. Again, hi 
these present times the large and small dahny^ are all p^wr 
and have not enough for the require menta of their holdings j 
therefore they either reduce the stipends of the klpjiu, or do 
not appoint other Mujist in cases of death, or else, unless 
wliere crime has been committed, tlicj- give to many long 
liolidfiys, and so on. If wc compare these times with those 
of thirty years ago, wc hud that the who liavc regard 

for the men of the kitijin status and over, have boon reduced 
in number and stipends, so that the total amount of lice gu'en 
out is reduced by one third, Tliis docs not apply to the 
large countries of the older dnimyo^ bnt to the small daimyo 
of the new counhies, which are all of about tlie same grade. 
By such means enough may be secured for meeting the 

country's needs. How is it that there is sufifering' in one 

year more than in another? The reason lies in the extra¬ 
vagance piTCvailing since the Genroku pedod, and is father 
due to the fact tirat so many receive gold salaries. And 
although, as has already been stated, the kiiijiii and 

those above them liad botli their stipends and their number 
reduced, it is not so easy to mduce the number of 

vmu&kujin. The salaries of tllese being settled, and all on the 
same basis, there is no way of thus reducing their number. 
From all this we may see that the ways of the ancients did 
not differ greatly from those of the people of the present time. 
The evils of paying out salaries in gold are now clear. 

As the sauturai do not practice farming and are generally 
supported by their lords, it is natural tliat such low fellows as 
attendants and servants should bo paid jfi rice. The business 
men and artisans, having themselves no salaries, when they 
keep seivants, of course pay them in silver or gold. But the 
stewards of die different datmyo cannot keep people on gold 
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T-vages. If they wish to change a gold to a rice salary, tbey 
inust take into account tlie highest and loivest rates of rice 
M’ages ruling in recent years, T!)e medium price for about 
twenty years ought to betakcii in order to decide wliat the rate 
for rice salaries should be. If all tlie musokujin were paid 
in ricc^ then the quantity necessary for the keep of the people 
could be easily determined, and tliere would be no increase or 
decrease. Should tliere be a bad year, when the cereals failed 
to ripen and tlie quantity paid iji to the State fell below the 
average, then in relation to that quantity the salary, for tliat 
year should be reduced. If it is a fixed rice salary, no one 
would be disturbed by liaving it reducetl. 

Generally speaking, those abo'Ve the samurai and gentle-- 
nieii who receive field stipends, incliotUng even the various 
princes and Emperors, receive the same from that wJiich 
comes out of the eartli. Wliat conics from the earth is 
principally rice and ^ cereals. Thus the stipends of the 
samurai^ the geEitlemcii and those above them are rice 
and cereals. These stipends were fornncrly called cereal 
stipends,” J^cause of this custom the samitrai and gentle¬ 
men and those above tbein, especially the different piinces 
etc., must of course manage all tlieir affairs with the use 
of rice. To manage every thing with rice means that 
all expenses ought to be settled on a rice basis. This is 
what was meant when reference was made to the way of 
honouring the cereab. 

In these times gold curi-ency is honoured, and therefore 
all of the princes of provinces settle tlieir expenses on a gold 
or silver basis. For instance, so many gold and silver tyff 
for taxes, so many gold and silver rj/a for clothing, furniture 
etc,, so many gold and silver rjf& for the needs of the kitchen, 
sn many for tile up-keep of the stabks, so many for the main- 
tenatice of the women's department, so many for the suppprt 
of the heir, and so many more for that of the other childrcnj 
so many for the help of relations and pogr people, and so on. 
Not only have the mu^^kiijiii to be provided for with gold 
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salaries, but ti^c great error is conimEtted of fotio^riiig tlie 
custom of the in settling all of the above meiitioiied 
CKpenses iu gold and silver, if expei^scs are settled m gold 
and silver, then wheiievcr tlie price of rice is liigli tite quantity 
of the rice givea^ out is small and is to the advantage of the 
one giving it. And wlien the price of rice is low, the quantity 
given Out Is great, ’^vlucli involves a cor respond Eng loss. 

As the scale of expenses is already settled, there is very 
little chance of Increase or deci'ease, so that rficre or less rice 
goes out without the quantity being fixed, and this makes the 
accounts difficult to keep, and not only causes great inconveni¬ 
ence to tile State, but, as lias occuri'ed in late years, when rice 
is very cheap, the quatitity of lice given out is doubled, even 
though die iiaymerits in gold and silver ai^e fixed as to their 
amounts; all whiciii leaves a shortage for the use of the State. 
Tins accounts for the poverty of the daimjfa. If these 
ex[>B|]Ses were estimated in rice, then jthere would be simply 
so many of rice for so and so. Let a payment be fixed 
at such and such a number of bags, then whether rice was 
cheap Of dear the quantity given out would not be increased 
or decreased, and there w^ould be neidier profit nor loss to 
the giver out. The consequence of this would be that, the 
amount of the expensfia being definitely fixed, tlie accounts 
could be easily kept. Accounts {^kaikA ^ are accounts 
and when settled in gold and silver, in the 
event of rice being very cheap, to reduce the salaries of 
others isi proportion to the price of rice would be difficult, 
although one might reduce one's own expenses at wilL But 
with regard to all those dependent upon the lord’s bounty, 
such as the occupants of the women's department, the 
heir and the other, relations, if when rice rvas cheap their 
supplies were reduced from the settled amount, it would 
certainly cause dissatisfaction and anger towards the lord. 
Also the lord's officers would be made angiy by such a 
course. Therefore, even should rice become very cheap, it is 
impossible to lower the above mendoiicd gold and silver 
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expenses in piopoilloii to the fall in tlie price of rice. This 
is 3. thing whichj because of the nature of man^ cannot be 
helped. Therefore no one will deny that all of tlte above 
expenses ought to be settled In rice. If this is done, then the 
rice can be sold^ and gold and silver received for use in nicet- 
ing all exi>enseE. If rice is high, then there will be a great 
deal of gold and silver received^ and it can be used lavishly. 
When the price of rice is low^ to conform vfjch the consequent 
scarcity of gold aitd silver things can be done without, and 
one's needs reduced, and economy practiced. Should the 
condition of the samurai and gentiemcn and those higher up 
be just the same whether rice Is low or high, then there would 
be no reason for discontent any wheren It would mean that 
the hearts of the people ivould be left Undisturbed by reason 
of any rise or fall in rice, and that there would be no profit or 
loss as cojicerns the budget, and no anxiety as to a possible 
scarcity for meeting the needs of the State* This is a very 
importain matter ici tire country's accounts. I^y accounts is 
meant the sum total of the receipts and expenditures of the 
dahnyo and of those above them* 

In the dynasty of Kan the Emperor liu was much given 
to extravagance, and, more than this, the affairs of the State 
Were many and various, so that all of the different feudal 
princes were poor^ and tliey borrowed gold, silver, rice and 
cereals from the rich merchants ui order to satisfy their wants. 
Then when the autumn harvest was garnered, they repaid 
these loans from the village revenues. Village rcvcnties aie 
the receipts (JJS: from The SAi^i and Kans^ relate 

that for these loans the lords of the fiefs made supplication 
actually with bowed heads. The loixls of the fiefs are tliose 
who have received lands within the domains of the feudal 
princes, or, in otliet words, what we now call daimyo. To bow 
tlie head is meant that the lords of the fiefs, even though men 
of honouiable degree, bent their heads to the low merchant- 
fellows and begged ! The meaning of kyokiu (to supplicate) 
is this; ky^ (fiq]) is to request and kin (^) is to cany on. To be 
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pressed by need ai>il to be unable to keep up appearances, aiid 
so to have to ask othet^s for lielp, is to supplicarte. WliAt we 
hear concerning the Emperor Bu liappencd a long time 
but at present the d&imyo aEl, both large and small, losver tlieir 
heads and beg from the shop-keepers, hi Yedo, therefore, and 
Kyoto, Osaka and other places they manage to live simply 
by the favour of tlie rich who are l esideiits of tlwse places. 
Hence all of the village revenues go to these people, the 
capitalists ^ ^)j and such things occur as that at harvest 
time the^' will go ajid lock up tlie warehouses of the daimy&. 
The capitalists are die people who lend the gold and silver. 
But even though the village revenues are all given over, there 
is still not enough to repay the loans, and the daimyo are 
being constantly pressed for payment and cannot casil3^ find 
excuses to give to the claimants. When they see the capital¬ 
ists they fear them as they would a god, forgetting that they 
themselves are samurai^ and they bmv down to them, to shpp- 
keepers, or else they give away valuable articles in order to 
secure escape for the time being. So they starve their house¬ 
holds to feast the capitalists. As capitalists the merchants and 
shop-keeper fellows are in effect given salaries without any 
reason whatev-er, and are admitted into the ranks of die family 
retainers. They let things which they have thus received 
remain in their possession, not paybg for them, and they go 
sofar 3S to withhold just payment from artisans and labourers, 
and thereby caiise suffering to these people. They forget 
modesty and shame and are all alike guilty of Lnhuncian and 
unrighteous conduct If it is thus with daijny&^ how much 
more with the samurai and the gentlemen. 

This is an altogether rotten state of afiairs, and sad 
indeed. Some one may say that it all exists simply because 
of tire extravagant customs prevailing since the Genroku 
times j but really it is because the sajnurai and gentlemen 
and those above them do not understand how to live; From 
the Emperor down to the lowest of the people, however, all 
ought to understand how to live* 
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Ill the Keikij, in the Chapter ** On Government 
by Kings ", it is stated that The receipts must be counted 
and theti delEverloa madeThis is a most impoitant 
seateriCtf on the subject of lio^v to live^ A thousand 
saying!* ]n a thousand ivords ai'e contained in this one 
sentence^ 

Since tlie common people arc much the most clever as 
regards the kno^vledge of liow to live, vve will say nothing 
about them here^ While discussing tlie living of the tiawiyif 
and the counting of receipts, it should be said that these latter 
refer to what is received for one year’s Chik^. That is to say, 
the finding out of the total of what is received in one year in 
rice^ cereals, and fciKes on the sea and on the mountains, this 
is what is called counting the receipts^ Ttj pay out results in 
the use of that which is paid oitt, and generally there is no 
limit to w'hat the heart of man desires in the way of dissipation 
And pleasure;* hence no matter how much ricoj cereals* 
liches and property are thus scattered* man never thinks it is 
enough acid remains unsatisfied. But there must be limitations 
according to citcuinstances, and estimates must be made out 
for the proper amounts to be sjMnt; and yet in. .■speakuig 
of the proper amonuts these are difficult to arrive at. It Is 
only done by counting the receipts and then paying out 
accordingly. This is what must first be careluHy seen to, that 
is, the taking iiito consideration whether one's circumstanoea 
be lai^e or smali, ^md counting the amount of or 

revenue, I'cceived, and so getting at the total, counting 
the fixed total amounts, for instance, to be i>aid out every 
year in vice, cereals, gold and silver, and striking a balance 
between receipts and expenditui'es, and, seeing which is 
the greAter. To have the greatest amount of revenue and 
the least of expcndituie, this is best, this is the ideal. If the 
expenses are greater tlian the revenue, there will be a shortage; 
and should a deficiejicy occur, even if it be but slight, 
some of the expenses tjught to be reduced and thought be 
given as to where the reduction may be most pro^wrly made. 
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Finally^ the law of economy is that the expenses must be less 
tb an the re vert ge. Economy means that eve ry thing i s bronght 
within the dtcle |^). Confucius said^ " Fe frugal 
Bokushi in his teachings said, Frugality is espcciaily im- 
portaut The knots, (gjS), of the bamboo have limits. 

So with regard to to expeiises, they ought to be Icept within 
limits* as are the knots of the bamboo, and carefully counted* 
so as not to exceed the limits of tdie knots. This is frugality. 
In the Government of the Kings the saying, “ Receipts must 
be counted and then payments made'** means frugality. It 
means tliat the payments must he less than the receipts. The 
State of course lias cxpeiises Here ^ei (^) means 

usual* and usual ('^) expenses. The yearly public and 
private settled cxpeiises in rice, cereals* gold and silver a re called 
keihu The occasional reqijirements*for say once in two, three* 
four or five yearn, are also included in Atikt* KfiAi is tliat 
which is estimated for and for which preparations are made in 
one year for the next, so that when the time arrives no difficulty 
will be experienced. This Aet 7 tt is the expenditure of the 
revenue for meeting expenses. People like if possible to have 
their revenue and their expenses balance, and usually so 
arrange it tliat there is nothing left over; and they also like to 
regulate their lives by living full up. This is the high class 
finance of these present times. But in the country and iu the 
State there is such a thing as the unexpected happening, that 
is* the occurrence ctf things that have not been previously 
thought of. The first of these unexpected things are calamities 
by flood, drought or typhoon, such that the cereals of the 
year do not ripen and there is a shortage in the village 
revenues. Then next are the calamities due to fire and w^ater, 
which are heaven sent. Robbers are calamities caused by 
man* Then again g\mry& (!^ Jgl and k&yeki (^7 are the 
results of great events occurring in the State* Though armies 
{^uKtyj?) are not used in times of peace* yet to see that 
preparadons for war are not forgotten, is the way of 
safe-guarding the country. Even in peaceful times armies 
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must be continually thought of. Ksytki is the watch, han 
{W)± who now guard Kyoto and Osaka. The perfoi niance of 
military service is genci-ally called There is sure to be 

tlie need of koyikivci times of peace. All tliese ai e unexpected 
things which come from tlie outside. Hutto have in one's house 
a sick personj or a death, these are unexpected things which 
come from the inside. These inner and outer unexpected things 
may come at any time^ and necesitate the expenditure of rice, 
cereals, treasure^ and others sorts of property. They cannot be 
run away from, whether by the Emperor, or by the ditimyo^ or 
by those below tliem down even to the common people. Again, 
on the occasion of festivals, siicli as kitsuji Ifi) and koji 
2P)> l^hc gods and the ancestors are worshipped. What the 
common people of today call the performance of the 3"carly 
mourning, this and Buddhist ’^vorsliip generally, arc kUmJi. 
Biitlis, changes in life at 15 3^oars of age, and n^arriage arc 
Although these are not certain for every yesir, they 
arc neveitheless sure to occur sometime, and as they call for 
the expenditure of rice, cereals, gold and silver, even tliough 
they are not ]>roperly ktiki^ they are of the same nature us 
ktihi. Then again, even if nothing happens to one's own 
country or house establishment, there are unexpected sorrows, 
which come to relations or other people, and these cannot be 
overlooked. As the unexpected is sure to hapiX;ti to the 
province acid to the private individual, provision for it must be 
made in advance. To make provision js to take note of and 
remember. Therefore, to thi nk that the amount of the reven ucs 
atid the expenses may properly be the same, and that only, is 
not to provide foi' the unexpected. If no prepamtions are made 
for the unexpected, and the unexpected is then encountered, 
there will be a slioitage of what is necessary .; and here begins 
the process of borrowing. If rice, cereals, gold and silver are 
borrowed, they must be returned plus the intcitst. The 
debts uicreasc in the way young rat^ are born. And first of 
all comes the difficulty of repa^^ment Because of this the 
above mentioned lords must certainly bcAvare of tli'e unex- 
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pected. To beware i& to take care- Ribun said, '^To prepare 
beforehand for the unexprtjetcd is a good teaclung of the an¬ 
cients/' For ii^stanoe, if it is asked why the expenses should 
be less than the revenue, Eind preparatioi^s be n^ade for meeting' 
the unexpected^ the answer is found in tlie Law of the Kings, 
where It 13 said, "If there are dvree years of cultivation there 
must be one yearns food This is the law of the Sages. This 
law does not mean that if there are three years of cultivation 
there will surely be a surplus amounting to one year's supply of 
food. It means that the income for one year shall be divided 
into four parts, three for that year's nourishment and one for a 
surplus to be .saved. For instance, take a daimy& of the 
present time who has an income of 10,000 koku. Tjet him use 
7,500 k&ku to meet immediate public and private wants, and 
store the Surplus of 2,500 koku. Then by adding to'gether 
this surplus for three years yon have 7,500 This is 

one year’s food. If this plan is caiTied out, one-fourth being 
saved every year, in nine uneventful years there will be savings 
amounting to three years' nourishment, and in thirty uucveut- 
ful years there will be ten years^ nouiishment saved. And 
thus, no matter what bad years, wliat fairines or unexpected 
calamities may come, there wiH be no shortage for tlie country. 
In the minds of t(ie mei; of the present day a surplus of one- 
fourth every year is very much too great* But this is foolish 
account-keeping* 

Should fires occur in the countries of the daimyo and their 
castles be burnt, this will use up several years' income from 
their villages. If there are fires which burn up the yasMki 
in tlte Eastern Capital, this ivill mean the paying out of two or 
three years' village revenue. Or if there are earthworks to be 
built for the State, then labour must be provided, or if there is 
military service to be rendered, this too vviUtivean two or three 
years of village revenue. In addition to these sevaral causes, if 
there is also somewhat of the unexpected, theri it will often hap¬ 
pen that a half or whole year of the village revenues rvill have 
to be paid out on that account. If details of the accounts were 
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gone into, even if there \vieve a smplus saved of a quai ter each 
3^ear, there would still be a dcficiencj'. Through not ujider- 
standing the old laws of the code called “ The La^v of the 
KlngSj'^ and through not saving out one year’s food from eveiy 
three, when the above mentioned unexpected circumstances 
arise then recourse must be had to loans from the merchants 
and shop-keepei^ ■ and thus, though tlie most urgent demands 
may be settled, there being no funds to meet titis shortage 
year by year, the needs of the province iviU become more and 
more pressings and at last there will be no means of feeding 
the household, and the things borrowed will not be returne<h 
credit wilt be lost, duty will go unperformed, and in manj" 
other respects will there be failure to comply with the proi>er 
way of life. Therefore, is not the ancient way of the sages, 
this dehihte putting aside of one year's food out of every three, 
a good teaching in the interests of the budget 7 Generally 
spealfiiig* for sm? 11 and great people alike the revenue of this 
year ought to be used for the expenses of next year. To use 
this year's revenue for this year's expenses is veiy much too 
sitdden. To do as the duUn^o and those below them are at 
present doing, and exceed the year before they are received 
the revenues of tliat year, or of the year after, is the very worst 
of policies. It i-s truly most pitiable that such an up scholarly 
and unscientific way of doing things should exist. 

In the foreign country (China) there are things called 
Duty'Warehouses In the time of the Emperor Hun, 

of Da, there was au official of tlie Treasury ^ 
named ChosonheJ. Tlie Taku^huh^sh^ is the office for 
controlling the various affairs of State relative to expenditure 
and tl^e receiving and delivering of money and cereals. In 
the time of Kaiko, Chosonhei memorialised the Emperor and 
built duty-^Avarehouses in different places, and from each 
individual house of the people, according to its poverty or 
wealth, one k&ku or upwards of millet and wiieat liad to be 
given every year. This was collected and stored in the local 
warehouses, and the village fathers and elders were put In 
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cliar^e qf it. In oidiiiafy ytars tins w.ts kept intact, but m 
bad years of famine it was given out to relieve cHstress. 
These buildings wcie called duty-ivarehouses, because by 
means of them the people tnuttially lielped each other in tirties 
of dire need. They also existed iti Japan in the time of the 
Emperor liun, and the principle is likewise earned out jiow. 
If the people in different places, as a niattcr of coLirse, and the 
samurai and gentlemen of tiie different daimiates were to 
adopt this method, it would bo of great assistance to alh The 
following is an example of the law. nie daimy^ of iO,ooo 
koku and over ought to deduct i /:30 from the salaries of their 
retainers acid store that amount in the duty-warehouses. 
Oiie-twejitictli is five bags taken from eveiy one hundred 
bags. It should be taken, of course, from the salaides uf 
those receiving one hundred hags and upwardSj and from 
all of smaller salaries also one out of twenty should be taken. 
The lord, too, should give one-twentieth. If he had lOjOOO 
k&ku, then this would moan for him Thus one- 

twentieth would be taken every year from liigh and losv alike. 
If stored in cereals, it would be in rice or millet, and any 
surplus Could await a time of high prices, and be then sold 
and the sum received laid up in gold. From out the ranks 
of the safnitrai some one honest and well versed in figures 
could be chosen and put in chaige of tlie duty-warehouse; 
and tinder him men could be placed to guard the same, and 
these guards could be used also in the labour of receiving and 
giving out cereahs. Should there be a bad year at any time 
and the food supply be deficient, Uien this stored up supply 
could be taken out and die shortage be made good. Should 
there be such an occun’ence as a fire in this or that country 
village, or at the yaskiki in the Eastern Capital, the supply 
could be drawn upon also to overcome this trouble. To any 
who have encountered such experiences of calamity this help 
can be given, or they can have it lent to them. These are the 
dangerous troubles which may happen equally to all. Again, 
in the house of a samurai there may be some sudden sickness 
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or death or other occasion of mouniin^^ ajid thus an e:x- 
jserjence of pressure all unexpected and hardly to be endured ; 
and again, evien though \vhhout its being unexpected^ a 
wife may be wedded or a daughter be given in marriage, and 
so fortli, and these events alw'ays call for large expenditures. 
At such times, aji application being grnntedj, cereals or 
money may be given out on loan, repayrnent to be made, 
according to the amount, in one year, or two, or three, or 
even four or five, h'or tins loan interest would have to 
be paid. Interest should he settled at about one of rice 
per k^ku per month, the interest on gold and silver to be in 
like proportion. The rice interest to be returned to these 
duty-rvarehuuses should all be deducted from the yearly 
salary. Usually borrowei^ among tlio samurai^ if anything 
unexpected arises aud there is not enough to meet the 
demand, borrow outside, and that means the paymejit of higli 
interest, or else a possible sudden demand for the return of 
the money, rvhich itself causes much trouble. Or, in tlv^ 
event of pmssurc beyond this point, one's substance, beginning 
with military and home equipment, and including the valuable 
treasures of generations, is sold and dispersed \ and there arc 
many who have even to pawn their clothes, which prevents 
thenr from peiforming their public and piiv'ate duties. Those 
of tlie iamurai of to-day, who are damaged in reputation and 
have lost their honour have all begun in precisely this rvay. 
Arc there some persons who will question the propriety of thus 
leiiding out duty-warehouse money and cereals and causing 
interest to be paid thereon ? Taw'iibroliers and money-lenders 
alt lend at liigh mtes of interest, and so, instead of w'islung to 
borrow from outside at high mtes, tu go to the duty-rrarehorties 
would be to goto one^s own armouries, as it were. ^loreover, 
since there is no gi^eat pressure as regards ttnie of payment, 
there is no such trouble invo'lved as that of running after the 
people who have borrowed ; and besides, tliis borrowing from 
the duty-vvareltouse is very convenient and for the benefit of 
the imnunn concerned. After this law has been made, to 
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borrow outside, or to pawci clothing and military equipment, 
should be strictly proliibited, and laws be enacted foi bidding 
tbe intiuTcnce of any kind of debt. The mmumi each 
knowing his position would put economy first, and the 
government on Its- pait would be carried on so as not 
to favour extravagance. A countiy -wliere this system 
prevailed, if fortunate enough not to be visited with any 
untoward event for a loJig period of time, would have the 
wealth of its duty'Warehouses year by year increased. If, 
Jiowever, there should unfortunately come bad times, or should 
occasion arise for army or militaiy service, and should there 
be a deficiency for the countiy or for the needs of the army, 
then the supreme lord and his retainers could boiTow from 
the duty-warehouses and meet all such needs. And tlicii, 
when unevenitful times again came round, this drain could be 
made gO'od .in a very few years. Should a samurirz die witliout 
heirs or relatives to succeed him, and his lionise thereby come 
to an end^ and should he have n wjdow^ or orphan daughter, 
then an account could be taken of the cereals put into the 
duty-AVarehouse by his ancestors, and the amount be gi\'en 
to his widow or orphan daughter. This is again one of the 
methods of procedure characteristic of a humane govenmnent. 
Tlie art of the duty-warehouse is somewhat as above de^ 
scribed. Though duty calls for caution against extravagance 
ill peaceful times, and enjoins carefulness as to expenses, 
and the saving little by little of one's propeity as a reserve 
against unexpected events ; yet men of forctlrought arc in the 
minority, and tl^ose who work only at things that are right 
before their eyes are in the great inajorlty. So, if the govern¬ 
ment should Issue such a command as the above, only one 
man in a hundred ivould make personal preparation for the 
unexpected. Most people, as regards things in their own 
houses, when something unexpected happens and they are 
pressed for the means to meet the necessity thus arising, will 
use up the savings of years for ttiLs one occasion, and, clasping 
empty purses, finally become poor. The dutj--warehouses 
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c&iitaijT tlie savings of a. province and not tliose of any one per¬ 
son, Tlicre are laws both for storage and for dcliivery, and the 
goods cannot be taken out at \vilL If a certain settled amomt 
of rice is yearly taken from the salaries, and if private houses 
are not asked to make new giftSj then the people will not suffer 
greatly. Generally speaking, a hundred million people are not 
all of the same mind, and they differ in tlie amount of good or 
bad which they experience from the government * but when 
something uiie^cpected occurs, they are one in the suffering that 
arises from a lack of the means to meet their various neces¬ 
sities. Therefore^ notwithstanding the fact that when^ tinder 
the control of the iord of the province,, there Is gain or loss, the 
governmciit wliich in ojdinary times takes these precautions 
against unexpected calamity is a good government The 
duty-warehouses referred to just now are a device which can 
be put in practice at any time or place. I have heai'd tliat at 
present in Miliatu, in OsMu, the goveriuncnt of Mr. Akita is 
of this nature. We should like to see that of other 
the same. Tiiat government is good for country and village, 
which is well regulated, and which secures tlie production of 
enough for paying the salaries and for providing the food of 
high and low alike. Tlie of tlieac days are all waste¬ 

ful and hold back the salaries of their retainers, not paying 
them the settled amount. Their old debts ate of such a kind 
that even several years’ income, if all were used, would not 
suffice to cover them, and they would find it impossible to erect 
duty-warehouses. All this causes a person witli tiioughts on 
economics veritable pain and sorrow. 

With regard to the ancient Japanese gold cuvtvncy, we 
do not know much about it; but wc have heard that from the 
middle ages gold was used. It is not clearly kimwn when it 
was that silver was first used. Copper money wag not cast 
in large quantities subsequently to the casting of the iV^diJ 
copper coins, j^fter tl^e middle period of ancient 
times the Kai^in s^Jt of China (J|f) came over in 

largo quantities to tliis country, and after that came large 
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quantities of So j«i. Sa, a [though sffi JlaJ not been 
previously cast in Japan, there was no lack of this kind of 
coin (cash)^ In the eastern provinces of Japan the price of 
rice lands was estimated in ^ and salaries 

too were settled in amounts of so many iiundreds or thousands 
of As the j/m of China had been so plentifully used 

here, no Japanese had been coined ; but in the present 
dynasty for the first time the new sen of the 
(1624) years were cast. These have on them the characters 
" Current Treasm-e of yX ilfi They were 

current along with the se/i wliich from andeiit times liave 
come from abroad. It is said tliat one (U) of Vsiraht 

sen was equal to one ryo (M) of yellow^ gold, and four 
of Kwanyfi sen w^ere equal to one ^an of yetrahi sen ; but as 
large quantities of the new sen were issued, the value of the 
yeiraiu fell, so that later it became of the same value as the 
Kwanyei. Again, in tlie Kivanitun period 1661), 

new sen were cast, on tlie face of wliich were the characters 
" Kivtmyei Current Treasunc," and on the back the character 

( 3 t)- hi the Shotoku years (i/ii) and those of Kyoho 
sen Were again cast of the same kind as the “ Kmanyei 
Current Treasure,'" and bearing the characters " Kwanyei 
Current Treasure ", but without the character bun on the 
back. As the iiew sen have been frequently cast, the foreign 
ancient sen ar* becoming gradually fewer. 

In the Hoyei (1704) period, in Noshiu, a farmer who 
was digging a house site turned up some gold sheets {^nkin^ 

I which in size and shape were simitar to the Ghan of 
to-day^ They had no characters or letters staniped upon 
them, but on both sides there were rough ongravbgs. Ey 
engraved letters is meant an inscription or 

engraved seal (^[J f|J), Tills man of Noshiu took the sheets 
he had found to Kyoto, and shewed them to a person in the 
Gold Currency Bureau tliere, and was informed that they 
were gold sheets of the Ota time. On asking why they 
bore no characters or inscription of any kind, he was told 
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that “ being niado of pure gold they would circulate without 
any inscription^ and that there would be no one wl^o would 
attempt to counterfeit them ; and also that, in case it was 
necessary to use part of a coin, it could be cut into cubes 
and used by weiglit/' J, Jun was in ICyoto at tito time 
and saw tiicsc gold shoots. Generally, pure gold and silver 
are honoured. It is difficult to counterfeit pure metal ; 
whereas stamps aird characters are easily Imitated. Tliis 
was the reason tliat in former dynasties pure tnetal was 
employed and there were no seals or cliaracters used with 
them. Ill tJie present dynasty pure gold and silver are used, 
but tliey have seals^ characters and inscriptions. This is to 
prevent forgciy. In gold the weight is four s^ri (^) and 
eight /uK (^) to the Two and two /tut go to one 
dt£ An ifSaft is thirty six Sfft iJi weight- This. U seven 

rjfO and two A kaban is four sen and eight fun^ that is to 
say^ One ry&. The gold hitsi are round in shape, and the 

gold bit arc long and rectangular. There are three kinds of 
gold currency, the valvTcs of which arc not different, this high 
and that low, they are all three of the same value. One gold 
ryo equals sixty silver xcn, and is usually current for four 
kwan and eight hundred mm of copper sen. At times the price 
is higher, and then again lower, but it is generally as above. 
Ill changing for however or k&hein^ for gold, 

exchange must be [>aid. The common people call this the 
cost of cutting (-^ this meaning to cut big gold pieces 
into smaller ones. The cxcliangC'Shops take this exchange 
as their profit; but this is only for converting large coins into 
small, there is no real difFccrence in value. There is no 
difference in the value of the rj'?, whether it is expressed in 
Or The reason a charge is made for exchang¬ 
ing from the larger denomination to the smaller is that tire 
one is easier to use than the other* The denominations tliat 
are difficult to use are the and the kaban. Therefore 

the gentry and people pay out exchange and obtain gold bu. 
This is to the profit of the exchange-shops and to the loss 
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of the ^^eiitry and those above them. Of tjiese several 
varieties of coin the is the one hAst used by the people. 
TJte 15 used by the gentry ici common wUh gold du, 

acid it is on this account convcnicjit for eJTecting oNclianges. 
Thirty years ago the exchange on one r/<? was froni eight to 
twelve ; but in late years the usual rate 1$ tliii ty or forty 
thougli sometimes it goes as Jiigh as a lunidi'ed. This 
means gieat loss to the gentry. If it were possible, J should 
like to sec tlie hniikin bn (:^ abolished, and liave only the 
one kind of currency^ vi^. gold TJien there would be no 
need to i>ay ont money on exchange account^ and tins would 
be of gieat benefit to the gentry. 

In the Keicho period of tins d}'Liasty (1596-1614) gold 
was obtained from the mines of Sado, With this a gold 
cur I'd! cy was made^ winch is still in use at the present timu^ 
During the Genroku i^riod (1688-170^) there w’as not 
enough pure gold for the uses of the Statc^ and eT new gold 
currency, mixed with silver, copper, lead and tin,, was coined. 
The inscription upon it contained the cliaractcr ^eu (%), In 
addition to the three kinds above mentioned, gold Nishiu 
C— M) were introduced. These were iialf a gold bst 
and were therefore smaller. Tlie four kinds had lost the 
true yellow colour of gold and looked like brass. This was 
the new gold of the Genroku period, and it was current every¬ 
where Avithin the seas (Japan), Tlie old gold of the Keicho 
period was abolished. It Avas not pure and was easily 
coinitcrfeited, and there were a large number of criminal 
counterfeiters who were made to sitfTer crucifixion. The 
people despised this currency, becaiise it was not of pure 
gold, and because it gradually increased the price of the 
different kinds of mcrcliaiidise. Tlie price of gold liad not 
fallen relatively to that of old gold ; but as tlie prices of 
merchandise had risen, the x^alue (purchasing power) of gold 
had fallen. Again, there was a great deal of forged money 
in cjiT^uiation, which people -were constantly I'cceiving 
without knowing iL Butnbyo was much perturbed on account 
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of this fact, anJ after his accession to tire throne he wished 
to bring' the gold curreaicy bach to its former eondicioi]. 13ut 
as the money nf the Genroku period lYas alloyed with 
silver, copper, lead and tin In the same proportions as gold, 
if he had wislied to produce a currency like tlie old coins of 
the Keiclio period, he would have had to diminish the amount 
of the gold currency by half. So Jie decided, as a temporary 
measure, and until such time as a return could he made to 
the old gold standard, to make smail coln.s. He therefoi-e 
recoined the gold k&ban and of the Genroku period, 
discarding the impurltinis they contained, and makii^g a new 
currency out of pure gold. The thickness was lessened, tn* 
size made smaller, and the weight reduced to half that of the 
old currency. That is to say, the weight of the gold k^ban 
was made two jjw C^) and four fiin (3^^), and the Aveight of 
the gold tu- six fun^ two rht and five The gold ^ban was 
3lot altered, nor was the gold nishiu^ as the lutentloii was to 
abolish it. 'I'lie new currency was Issued during the Iloyei 
period {1704-’]: 710), and It circulated within the seas on equal 
ternis with the gold currency of the Genroku period. In die 
inscription on the gold koban there was introduced the 
character ktn and so these coins were and are called 
keiiktn. prom the time this gold began to bo used no 
forgeries have been committed b3^ the people. As no one 
has suffered on account of the existence of false coins, the 
people have found this currency most convenient to have. 
Hut as the coins are thin and small, and the weight only half 
that of the coins of the old currency that were without 
reason despised, and though the actual coinage value has 
not fallen, the prices of many thiiigs are materially enhanced* 
Then again* tliis currency is not intended! to be left long in 
circulation, but ocily until a return can be made to the old 
currency of the Keicho period ; since this in turn is only to be 
circulated for a short time* until the debased currency of the 
Genroku period can be effi^ctively abolished. If in a short 
time a return is to be made to the old KeicJio currejicy, tlic 
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peoplt: k]ioi,v that tlie kenHn will naturally come to be of 
only half the value; and so tliey advance the prices of all 
Commodities in order to prevent any loss when the time of 
retuLU to the old currency arrives. The cleverness of tl^e 
comn^oii jieoplc at making profit out of ]iua\'ery can never 
be equalled by the gentry and those above tbenv For this 
reason the k^nkht is veiy ijiconvenient. When lOmbyo was 
dyingj in the 3rd year of the ShoLokn period {17^5)1 he sent 
for hfs ministers and made known to them his dying w'lsiies, 
Saying that it -would be better to return to tlie old Kelcho 
currency. Thereupon the people gradually reduced tlie value 
of the kenkifi and misud the piiccs of commodities. 
gradually altered values, so that one rye became the 
equivalent of two (J^') and six or seven hundred 

( 51 ) of Gop|>er money. 

in tlic time of Sobyo (jtli Shogun) a new currency was 
coined ol the same standard as the old Keicho ciurency. 
The koimn and were coined first, the not till later. 
They were made of pure gold. The inscription kfn was done 
away with, and the si^e and ^veight were made just tJte same 
as in tlic old Keiclio curiejicy, and the coins were issued so as 
to come into circulation gradually toirands the end of the 
Shotoku period. This was called vtm gdd and one rjd of 
it was e?ichanged for two ksnkin ry^ and one bn for half a 
Kiuho bn. Half a is a nisHiu. Orders were given that 
this cur]'enc_y should be circulated in the same way as the old 
ICeicho currency. At this time there w^erc so many kinds of 
gold currency in use tliat a great deal of incotivenience was 
experienced by the people. The present government^ ,at the 
beginning of the Kyoho peaiod {1716),, definitely abolished 
the ktnhin^ and at the same time did away with the old 
fihhiu of the Genroku period, and caused the new gold to be 
circulated for the most part, .When tile new currency of the 
Genroku period was coined and the old currency of tlie Kelcho 
period was tlius abolislied, the Keicho gold went quite out of 
circulation; but on the coming in of tlie new currency at tlie 
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end of Sliotoku period, a return, was made to the otd qmrency- 
of the KeichOr As the new and the old were caused to circii- 
Inte on the same terms, a. great deal of the Kcidio appearedj, 
amounting to about half of the total volume of the currency. 
Where it had lain hidden during the twenty ycavs following 
the Genroku period no one can tclL Tlic phenomenon was 
most strange. Although it was said that the new gold^ the 
KyohO* would take the place of all the ; nevertheless^, 

as the people knew that the kenkin was of pure gold, they jio 
doubt hid large quanUlies of it. The old currency of 
the Keicho period^ if compared as to its weight with the 
present new gold, is said to be distinctly lighter^ tlicre 
being some loss in weight due to rubbing during long years 
of use. ^ Thus the new gold is held in esteem and the old 
gold desjrised, and the old ’irhieh was hoarded is gradually 
being given out and the new hoai'ded instead. In a very few 
years^ time the amount of Keicho gold i[i qirculatiaii has 
beco'me really very great, the new gold being gniy one-tenth 
as much. From the fact tliat tiio old currency^ which w^s 
abolislied at the close of the Genroku period, has now 
CoiiJe into circulation again, it can be clearly seen that a great 
deal of tlie present kmkiii is being hidden. As gold and 
silver are the foimis of wealth used for promoting the circula¬ 
tion of commodities, they are tilings which ought not to be 
hoarded and hidden. It is right tliat the bad gold of the 
Genrol^u jjoriod should be prolubited. The however, 

though only small and thin, is of good gold^ and if this is 
kept from circu Eating* then as much of it as is hoarded by the 
peoi>le is practically useless. After the time for tecoining the 
currency is once past, old gold cannot be changed for new* 
and thus it will become naturally an abolished thing* like a 
hidden jewel buried in the earth. Is this not veiy sad ? It is 
in this way* however, that the wealth in actual circulation be¬ 
comes deficient. If possible* let the kenkin be estimated at 
half the value of the neiv gold, and, as before* let tlie old and 
new circulate together; then the hiddcai will be brought 
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out of hiding and the wealth of the u oi Ed ivill become abun¬ 
dant. This is profitable for both tl^e nation and the people. 
From 1727 the new gold were cii'celated» and those of the 
genroku period abolished, and at this time all of the gold cur¬ 
rency recoined since tlie Genrokn period was abolished^ and a 
return made to that of tlic old Keicho. This was indeed good 
government. When the new law of the Kyoiio was issued^ the 
gentry and people^ tlnnlcing that the gold currency of the Coun¬ 
try Avould be reduced by half, sliqd many tears ; but, though 
several years Imve iiassed, dui ing which the [lew gold has been 
in cii-culation, there is no special sign of loss through this re¬ 
duction, and the people have foigotton tlicir pain. The 
goverJimcnt trnl}'' made and lias carried out n wise decision. 

The silver cnrrcticy of this dynasty has beeti from the 
beginning of two kinds: one^ siiir^r' s/io^i and tJiic 

other, iilvir ^). As for tlie silver, four (^) and 

three fun (5h) go to one r^G. Erokm Hiver is both large and 
smalh not all alike, the weight varying from three fun to 
four of five The shape being like that of a bean^ the 

common people call the coin mamilia tbean board). The 
diver sk&es arc in ten ryo pieces^ the weight being the equiva¬ 
lent of forty-three sen. The common people call them, silver 
sticks IH). Tile re are large and small shoes, they do not 
have to be all actually equal to ten ryo. Thougli there is no 
question of quality^ i, e.^ of good and bad silver, iii the two 
kinds; yet in converting shoe silver into broken silveTj and vice 
versa, CKchange has to be paid. As in changing gold hnn 
for gold it is simply a matter of convenience. At the first, 
when the State was established, Ithe silver was pure ; but 
'when it was recoined in the Genroku period, copper, lead and 
tin were miKed with it, and the number of coins made from 
a certain quantity of metal was increased. The character 
^en was placed iu the inscription, and the money was called the 
new sil^tr of tlie Genroku^ Compared with the very old 
Kekho silver, it was a little lighter in colour. Wliile this 
curreiici^ has been circulating in Japan, the old silver has been 
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abolished. As it ’ivas not of pure silver, there appeared many 
counterfeiters^ and the gentry and people received a great 
mai>y counterfeit coins. When this new silver should have 
been aboiLshed in the Hoyei period, there again a 

deficiency of coin for State purpijscs, and in order to increase 
the supply, the copper, lead and tin i>afts- were added to, and 
in the inscriptfoii tltc character was stamped, and tins was 
called the new silver of Hoyci. The silver of the Genroku 
was thereiipun abolishetl, and the new Hoyci currency left to 
circulate alone. The colour was dark, and wheii compared 
with tiiat of the Geiirokn coin it loolicd like lead. According¬ 
ly the people despised it. lint this was not all, the alloy was 
later increased, and the inscription was made to contain two 
of the /io characters. The colour then became really bad, 
and the contempt of the j^eople becanie altogether excep¬ 
tional. did it stop even at this. I.jatcr on the allcsy 

was agsiii increased, and in the inscription three characters 
were introduced. And then the alloy was fuither Increased, 
and four /rtf characters introduced. Therefore, in the Hoyei 
period the coinings of silver currency were called by tlic 
people the One /lo, the Two /la and the Three /«», And 
when it came to the Four Jinf, the colour beCiime very dark 
indeed, with practically nothing at all of the true colour of silver, 
being in no wise diffei'ci^t from that of lead and tin. The 
way the people despised this money was precisely as if it had 
been earth and stones. The old silver at the time of the first 
beginnings of the State was counted at sixty to the gold 
rytf. One copper j/m being usually taken as the equal of 
seventy or eighty t/iOtt. The \^luc* or purcliasing i>ower, 
of the Three and Four /la bad silver, kept on decreasing, 
ULitil thei-e were over eighty to the gold /ytf, one srn being 
talicn at about forty rnoit. At this period the sorrows of the 
gentry and people were exheme. As in the eastern provinces 
gold and copper were the metals employed, very little 
silver was in use, and thus the sufih ring from tlie ill effects of bad 
silver was slight. Ihitto the west of Kyoto, silver being more 
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. largely in ii^c, tlie ill cfifects of bad silver wcro maci)'. Coun¬ 
terfeiting was extremely common, and the stiffenngs of thu 
gentry and people on tliis account’^x'ere beyond all conception. 
Wlien Eumbyo succeeded to tiie government, he ws.n at once 
greatly troubled by this sorroi^fiil state of af^irs. [-Ec 
wished to melt down tlie five lots of bad silver issued since 
tile close of the Geiu'oku peiiod, and return to the old cur¬ 
rency of the beginning of die State, and ho finally ordered 
his officials to coin a new currency of pure silver, similar 
to tjiat of the former time. In the second year of tlie 
Shotoku period tlio new currency came giadtially to bo circu¬ 
lated. Its value ivas the same as tliat of the old currency; for 
one ttn of it was taken at fourj tft of the four Aa cun'ency, 
while three Ap, two ho and one h& coins ivere taken at 
their relative silver value. The four kinds wei'c accepted 
at a slight advance in the new currency, according to their 
coloui-. Inasmuch as there was not enough of the ne^v 
^ currency for the needs of the people^ tlie fi\‘^ hinds of bad 
silver were not abolished, but were allowed to circulate along 
with the new currency. This having but one kind of silver 
currency, though witli six grades of excelEeiice, was a cause 
of much suffciing to the gentry and people. In the beginning 
Tjf the Kyoho period, ho%vever^ a new order ^vas issued, in 
^accordance with which all of the bad silver since the GcJirnku 
^ period w^as abolished, and only the new currency was left in 
circulation. By this means the silver currency of the country 
was reduced to one-fourtli its former volume, and the gentry 
and people rvere made to suffer greatly in consequence; but 
after a number of ycar5> wffien the new silver currency liad 
spread throughout Japan, the sulfcring gradually disappeared, 
and the gid state of affairs, that had existed at the beginning 
of the State, imperceptibly returned. This again was fortunate 
and a result of good government 

Copper sen came into circulation mostly after the 
Kwanyei period. In the Genroku period it became too 
Ecai'ce for the needs of the State; and so neiv sen ivere ordered 
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to be cast in tiie Easter31 CapitaL Ail official by the name of 
Hagiwara. So and So, thinlim^ to prevent any large i-ise of 
copper, n^ixed in with it lead and tin, and made the 
smaller in 51 kc and tliinncr tliaii before. The Kwanyci and 
ICwanbtiti stfi weighed ten fufi. The Kwanyci iicw' of the 
Genroku period^ though inscribed Kwanyel-TsuhOn weighed 
only six or sevenThe Kwanyei and Kw^anbun jfw were 
dark red in colour, and for coarseness and badness were 
beyond all compaxisoii; in cither ancient or modern times. In 
Clitna the called l^igg^ardiy Stn were of this bad 

sort. 'Ihe officiaUs idea was tliat, wiiether the sen were good 
or bad, one wjpw would always be one and he tliought 
it useless to waste copper andL good n'orkmanship on them. 
This w^as owing to ignoi'ance and a lack of understanding of 
past experience. The sen may be a lowly thing, but it is 
nevertheless a treasure of the earth for purposes of cii'cula- 
tion, and is intended, not only for circulation in the present, 
but to remain for the use of future generations, and people talk 
about it as the sen of this or that man's time. In the reign 
of king Kei, of the Shu Dynasty, large sen were coined, and 
the inscription on them was hokwet Ox^er 22OO 

years have |>as3ed since then ; yet tliese coins remain to this 
day. As the Kan dyiiasty came after that of Shu, there is a 
lai'ge quantity of them still, and also, of course, a great 
quantity of what was introdi.xed subsequently to the time of 
the Kan Dynasty. Of all old thiiigs tliat liave been handed 
down to us, there are none tliat have continued to exist so 
long as sen ; therefore In China great pains liave been taken 
coinjjig them. Copper of the very best lias been chosen, 
and the inscriptions liavc been written by the best 
contemporary peiunem It is said tliat in the time of 
king Taiso, of To, when the Kaigen-Tsuhe sen were coin^, 
the great penman, Chosuiro, was ordes'ed to write the inscrip¬ 
tion for them; and also that the inscription on the Dalkwa- 
Tsuho JJrt, that were issued iu the So period, was written by 
the Emperor Klso. Hiso w'as one of the best penman in the 
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wolltJ of tliEit day. These matters are not at ali secret. And 
all the otlier sgfi also have given examples of the work of 
the best penman of the pedods tliat piodueed them. The 
writing employed was in tlie seal (^) fornij the rgi (^) 
form, the eighth, tenth and tine grass forms etc., and hs 
beauty was all of oiie kind. Again, in the old sgti, 
silver being mi.xed wiEli the copper, the colour was gieen 
witli white rays^ and was pretty. Kven now, if old se/j are 
subjected to fire, the silver will come to the surface 
and stand out like dew, which Is a proof of what I have 
written. The old sgrt of Japan^ such as the Wads and 
Kaichiti^ are very beautiful, as regards coinage and the 
inscriptions placed upoii them, and arc not inferior to the old 
coins of the Middle Kingdom► In these times the copper of 
/fa?rtwyrf and Kwntibun is not only inferior i]i qtiallt^^ to tlic 
old copper, but the circunnTerence of the coins is very large, 
and the cliaracters in the inscription are very small, so that 
tire general appearance is bad. Tire writing is done by 
ignorant persons, and the letters are badly sliai>e<i and not to 
be eomparetl witli those of the old sin of China, and tlioy 
also can iiot be compared with tlse Wads sen of Japaii. If 
such sen as these should be carried across to CliiJia and passed 
down to posterity, they would be laughed at by the people. 
Much more docs this apply to the Hokei sm of the Genroku 
period, ivhich are tlie worst sen ever heard of. Any one, 
therefore, who wishes to allow these to exist does not know 
what it is to bring shame to the State. Tlie officials who 
have caused the State to err in the matter of their production 
have all been of this depraved sort. During the Hoyci 
period, as there were' not enough sen for the needs of the 
State, orders were given to coin large sen, witli a diameter 
of about Ode su.n and five bn (one and seven eighths inches). 
The inscription on the face was Hoyei-Tsuho, and on the back 
were the four characters, Vei-kiu-sei-yo, and one mon was 
taken at ten men of the ordinary Jfji, When these sen were 
issued the people tli ought tliem very inconvenient and 
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thoroughly disliked tiiem ; and though Uie State issued an 
order that they must be circulated, the people refused more 
and more to accept them. Notice was given that persons not 
using them ’ivouVd bo severely punished. The officials gave 
orders daily to this effect5 but the people were very determined» 
and tl^c jfW absolutely refused to circulate. At such a juncture 
even the power of the State could not enforce the citculatiom 
Things that were not in accord with the desires of the people 
could not, even under severe penalty^ be forced upon them. 

In the spring of Teichu (i 637 h at the beginning of the 
government of Bumbyo, these obnoxious Jfw were abolished, 
and the people rejoiced exceedingly. But those persons who 
Iiad accepted many of them in trade, and so had them in 
their possession, lost heavily on tliat account. Then, at tl^c 
end of the Shotoku period, i]i tl^c Shobyo reign, new Jjfn 
were coinech Tlie rules for die of the Kwanyei and later 
were adopted, and even the inscriplion was made Kwanyei- 
Tsuho; but tile copper employed, when compared with that 
of the old sen of the Kwanyei and Kwanbun, we find to have 
been very inferior. The characters of the inscription were 
much smaller, and after say ten yearn' wear they quite 
disappeared. After this, tlie number of coins in use being 
too small, their purchasing power rose, and during the 
171 Q period, new sen wore coined, similar to 
those of the Shotoku period, and with the addition ol these 
the number of in the hands of the people became once 
more sufficiently large. If there is a sSiortage of coin, the 
val uc (purchas L ng po'we rj of the unit of e xeba nge becomes 
high ; wliercas, on the contrary. If their number Is too large, 
tile value falls, just as with ordinary mercliandise. The j/jj 
rate is generally based on the value of the Kwanyei 1 . c., 
it is made four Kwan (S) to the rfff. If the upper 
classes aic paying out money to the lower, or the lower to 
the upper, this is the rate that is always used. 

But among the people themselves the value is over four 
Jinvaft and eight hundred »iPfi to the ryp. When j/h are scarce. 
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it sometimes happens that the price' ciocs ciot reach to four 
Jmndred kivan man ; or that wheti plentiful, it may reach as 
htgli as five It is to tiie advantage of the gentry that 

S£fi be cheap; wheieas for tlie peopie dear S£ii bring profit. 
Wheji sm are dear^ gold is cheap ; and when sen are cheapo 
gold is dear. Though it is to the profit of the mercliant and 
shop-keeper to liave sen dear; iieverthtess, even ivhen sen art 
clieap, tliey do not lose tlwir usual amount of profitj it is 
only the gentry who suffer. For, since these sell their iioe for 
gold, and \vith gold buy sen, and make all their payments tti 
sen, when gold is cheap and sen are dear, then they have not 
money enough for their needs. Tins is quite a different state 
of affairs from that of the merchants and shop-keepers who are 
made to lose nothing of their profits when sen arc cheap. 
Therefore, for tlie present government there is no better plan 
tlian to have in circulation an abunclanco of sen, and exclxange- 
able at a cheap rate. 

In this dynasty sen have many times been coined since 
Kwaiiyei. But from ancLeiit times until-now have never 
been really abundant in Japan. The fifth and seventh years, 
when new seji. were coined, AVere tlie times when they were 
plentiful with the people. But after the twentieth year tliey 
became scarce and were bought and sold at advanced prices. 
The reason of tliis iSj first, that in times of fire coins are burned 
up and lost, and second, that among die common people, 
when the burial of a person takes place, under the name of 
Six R.oad Seti ** placed in the 

coifiD. Six m^n is of course very little, but there is no 
knowing liow many thousands and tens of thousands of 
persons die daily. If the sen put in the coffin arc for an 
earth burial, they become earth, if for a fire burial, they 
become ashes. A thii-d reason is that foolish persons ascend 
Fuji, Asama, Yudono and other mountains, and throw sen 
into the craters. Since those in charge of such mountains 
cannot get into the craters and recover the sen, they are of 
course utterly lost And there is a fourth reason, namely. 
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til Jit when images of liuddlia and bells for toiiiplcs are being 
cast, foolish men acid women throw into the furnaces. 
Then, lately, as copper lias become veiy dear and good 
Copper scarce, and as tlie Kwanyel and Kwanbuii s^ft are 
made of the very best coppei", there arc those who collect the 
CO! ns and cast liuddhisticnages witlitbem, or such tilings as tea 
ajid other utensils. T he ab o ve four roads for tlie destmetion of 
jfK arc all well known to people generally. In addition to 
these, however, there are certain ways that are not ordinarily 
known or noticed. Up to the time when I was young, thci'e 
were only Kwanyei and the Kwranbun Siti to be had, but since 
the Genroku period bad have cotne to be used, and the old 
Kwanyei and Kwanbun sftt have gradually become scarce. 
If we take any hundred no^v in circulation and ex:amtnc 
tliem carefully, the bad among them will be mostly those 

of the Gem Oku period ; or any ten, and among these there will 
be only one or two of the old Kwanyei and Kwanbun 
wdth fewer still of the old Vtilrakn, or of any rfW of a piei'ious 
elate. Tills is a proof of the disappearance of the The 

State must make la%vs to prevent the disappearance of the 
Now in China also, on funeral occasions, Sfa are buried, and 
when the gods (jplji) am worshiped, are burned, or in the case 
of the Water God, are cast into the water, and so forth. But 
in later times so-called i>aper Imve come into use, jsw 
shaped and stamped like made of metal. 1 am strongly 
adverse to the disappearance of copper 

In these present times, in exchanging uiercliandlse with 
foreign countries (Cliina), a great deal of copper goes abroad. 
For this reason topiier is very dear. Though the copper- 
producing mines in Japan are numerous, sdll on account of 
the cost of mine labour, tlie officials U\ charge do not mine 
deeply, and the qiiantlty of copper produced is very small, 
Ic is not too little for the world's use. but the price is very 
high, and this makes the cost of coining new very great. 
Heiiee if the State wishes to coin the officials are sure to 
prevent it by saying that copper is scarce. Anciently when 
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the ui tlie time of tlie goverJuneiiC of Nobu- 

tsuna, bi'oke up the copper DaibutsLi of Kyoto^ aiid coined 
Kwaiibim stn out of the matei ial thus obtained, he performed 
an excellent deed. The Kyoto Daibutsu was thereafter an 
image of wood hi,stead of copj^]-. The Southern Capital 
(Kanto) Daibutsu was not broken up at that time, and exists 
in its copper state to this day. Then again the Kamakura 
Daibutsu is of copper, Iti addition to these the number of 
copper images in Japan cannot be called small, tliere are 
many of tlie height of ten ov twenty feet. Dunng late years 
R&kujis& images iill I®) (the six images along the road 
side) have been cast in tlie Eastern Capital, and it is said that 
they are sixteen feet longn JN^ow if the ancient images are 
thus useless things, to cast new acid larger images is certainly 
a waste of copper and a harm to the State, rcisoiis who do 
such things are caEcd Wood Insects (£f). Wood Insects eat 
trees. If there were in tliese times a nobleman like the 
daimyQ ICawagoyc, he Avould break up all the great images, 
beginning witli that of the Southern Capital, in all the various 
places where they are to be found, ajid would turn them into 
copper sen. And if there were any copper left over, it would 
be ajjplied to tJio uses of the StatCn And after tl^Es a severe 
prohibition would be issued, preventing tJie useless castitiig of 
even small images. Even large temples, except where they 
are especially famous, ought to be forbidden to cast great 
bells. In tlie case of small temples they might be allowed to 
hang small bells, but all tlie large bells should be brolcen u[> 
and coined into sm and tlie copper thus obtained made use of 
for other purposes. If this were done, copper rvould no longer 
be scarce, and as a consequence the State and tlie people 
would greatly profit According to tiie tenets of Buddhism, it 
is not absolutely necessary that the images of Buddha, to have 
most virtue, should be made of copper \ if they are carved out 
of w'ood, or moulded in clay, their virtues would be just the 
same. Therefore to throw aivay copper of which there is not 
enough for the uses of the State, the Army, and the people, 
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mei'sly on icnages of liuddha trul}'' bttrays a. lack of kerning:. 
Even no\\\ if only this prohibiting^ order rvore to bo issued, 
tlifiLc ^yould be an abundance ot copper in Japan, Ag^ain^ 
though copper is obtained from difTcrent mines, the officials in 
charge thereof count up the cost of labour and the necessary 
expenditure for cereals, and if ftiere is not enough coppei' 
obtained to compensate for the sante^ they jjimply do not 
in ills deeply. Tliis again is a result of ignorance. The 
money of the State, if spent on cereals given to tlie people, is 
not spent uselessly^ and if even a vcr3^ small quaiitit}'' of 
copper, iron etc., is obtained, it can be applied to the u&os of 
the State. Then again, there is. the pleasure of helping poor 
people by using tlieni in this connection, as during this time 
they can obtain food ajid be free from sor^o^^^ This too is 
a gain to the people. Therefore the expo[iditare nf the State 
ought to be faced without fear* and what ought to be mined 
should be, acid the work of getting the entire wealth and 
power of the soil out of it unhesitatingly tal^cn up. lint 
the deeisiou to do this can be readied only by men wlu> have 
great powers of observation and calcalatioju 

In ancient times gold was obtained from the mountains 
Osbiu, but now there is none coming from thence. During 
the Keicho period (t 5^6-1614) gold came from the iiado 
mines and it was abundant in Japan. But it gradually grew 
less and less, and is now said to have decreased very greatly 
Indeed, Generally the tilings whicli come Irom the earth are 
produced by nature with a view to meeting the various needs 
of man ; so* if a certain mine is deHcient in its supply to tliis 
end* there will be some other mine producing the required 
quantity. Tills is the doctrine of dark and light, and of 
increase and decrease, and is one of the great fixed laws of 
nature* In Japan* therefore, at the present time, there must 
be in different places mountains which produce gold, silver 
etc,* arid if tlte miiies which they must certainl^^ contaiii ’are 
searched for, and, vvhen found* ai'o worked without concern 
for the cost of the labour involved, tlie output of gold wilt be 
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of such an abundajice that thei-e will be no need to issue a de¬ 
based currency such as that of the Gen role ii ^jeriod. But there 
is a decided art in atl this. Let me speak of oite variety of it. 
Tlie mountain of Kirtipo, in Washiu^ is said to produce gold* 
This its name would suggest. But tl^* God of the manntain 
begrudges man the gold^ and will not give it to himr It is 
said that the God Avih be sure to punisli anyone wdio attempts 
to ivork mines in this mountain. This^ however^ is merely 
the vulgar talk of the natives round about^ and of the priests 
and priestesses of die mountain. The foolish people^ believing 
this obsurd report^ circuEate it freely. Most of the officials of 
the State are ignotantn not clever like tlic dainty^ Kawagoye> 
and when they hear tiiis talk of the vulgarj tliey think it enust 
be true, and are consequently afraid. Should there be a profit- 
loving follow among them, who through his greed would 
make trial of mining the moucitain, he would surely retire 
from the attempt through fear of receiving evil at tlie hands 
of the God, and the common people, on hearing and seeing 
the experience, would surely be made afraid, and there would 
be none who would dai e to say anything further* Kimpozan, 
Kongozan and Arimazan arc all mountains of this nature, 
and and there are no doubt many others. 

35 it not sorrowful that that which would be of profitable 
use to the people is left hidden away, wastefully, so to speak, 
in the ground ? To say then, as above, tl^at there is art in 
all tins mattci‘ means simply that there is a way. Heaven 
and earth produce all things for the nourishment of man. 
The Gods arc clever and honest beings. So, if man reverences 
the Gods and worships them with the use of the proper rites, 
they will ensure him good fortune. Should man approach the 
Gods rudely, however, he will surely receive evil from them. 
Generally speaking, there are Gods residing in all mountains 
and rivers, and if there is a desire to obtain the treasures 
which are produced in these places, then important rites, as 
arranged by the Emperor, must be made use of for the 
worship of the Gods, and proper prayers be made for obtaining 
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the things wanted. As the Gods do not talk, it is im|x>ssJble 
to hold conversations witlt them. They must be inquired 
f)f through divination. If then a God Is pleased with the 
worship addressed to him, and the divination results favonr- 
ablyj, tliis means tliat the God gives the desired permission. If 
tlio divination is unravourable^ tlien pernnission is not gianted. 
After the God has given the permission, tlierc is no danger 
of any kind^ and no evil! from tlie Gods will be encountered. 
If otie will follow this rule* there will be no dif5ficult5'' 
ejitering into any God^momitain with miriing operations. 
Thus by reverencing a God as a God the hearts of the 
people are freed from fear. Even now should an Imperial 
mesisenger bo sent somewhere and the God of the place bo 
worshiped witli appropriate rites^ then the matter would bo 
decided for or against, accordic^g to tile signs of divination. 
If the God's peiinission to e?:tract the mountain's contents 
is obtained, then not only Mc. Kimpo^ but any other mountain, 
could be entered. The Glassies say^ " Under the univei'sal 
heavens there is no ground which does not belong- to the 
Kang ", It is said that the Emperor is lord over Gods and 
men. If the lord of the country makes request on behalf 
of the State* using appropriate rites, how can the Mountain 
and River Gods begrudge him titeir treasures? It is only 
because men try by rude and improper methods to steal 
away these ti-easures that they not only do not get them* 
but receive punishment from the Gods besides. 

In China, as copper money was scarce* paper certificates 
were issued in place of it, and a great many of them were 
used. TJiej' were called Treasure liSonds ( 3 ?^). Anciently 
in our country such things did not exist; but in the Genroku 
period* as there was not enough metallic currency for tlie 
needs of the provinces of the daimy^y treasure bonds were 
made, each kind for use only in the province of issue. The 
common people of those times called them silvtr tlcktts 
(mi\ and the use of them was called These bonds 

in appearance were two smt ( 3 ^ inches) or three swft (3^ 
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inches) ’iviJe and iiboul: one foot long. When put hihi a 
l>arcel or tiic pocket, since tliey were enclosed betw^een bosndij^ 
they were much more incoiiveiivent to carry than etc .; 

or, m cases of fim, they u'ould get binnt, or, if tliuy fell into 
water, wonid get wet, or they would be eaten by rats, or get 
soiled, or wrinkled, or chafed. If they were damaged even 
a little, the ralne would fall; and so altogether there was no 
limit to the loss the people might suffer on account of them. 
In Clihia, from ancient times, tlie use of paper money has 
nei.'ei' been considei'ed a sign nf good government. Though 
the govTci'Jijncut might profit, the common people in-^'iiiably 
suffeied. In the time of . 3,1 umbyo, strict ordei^s were issued, 
and tlio use of paper nioney in the diffciient provinces w^as 
prohibited; and though the i>eople who possessed the paper 
Lost tlieir treasure at otiCe throngli its abolition ns money, and 
were. causorl much inconveulence aiid suffenng, tliey wo^e 
nevertheless glad to have the l^rnt it oecasionetl, aiid wditcli 
liad lasted .so long, removed. This wa5 good goveimncnt, 
Gejiei"ally when the Stale is short of money for meeting its 
needs* those SLihjccts who can manage to pmfit thcieby ntake 
many wicked suggestions to the government. This in fact 
is most coinm.on. Among these suggestions that of making 
paper moucy is one, and since to do this is veiy bad 
government, it is a thing to be stoutly reS.isted. During the 
governmejit of die Kan dynasty there cjiisted a tiling that 
was called hfijmi Now hfijun is an insti^mnent 

used witli water, with ivhich to prove that things are level. 
It is what tile vulgar of to day call a w^ater-Ievel {tnid&umoFi). 
But hiijun as applied to finance was a term used svlien 
different kinds of merdiandi^e were neitlier dear nor cheap, 
but simply average. Duke Taishi, in tlie volume of his 
HistQrjf called Bfijmi, lias written about this matter. 
Generally the continon people are skilful at getting pmfit- 
I[i tile Rqjigo, Wheiic Confucius says, " The lower classes 
liave perceptions for proRt”, he is refeiTlng to this fact. 
Momiiig and evening they think only of profit. Therefore, 
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in tlm direction of profit they develop extraoixUiiary clever¬ 
ness, The different kinds of merchandise come from the 
people. If the prices of merchandise ait tliis means 

prtifit for the pjsople and loss for the "entry. Jf prices arc 
low^ then profit accrues to the gentry and foss to the 
ljei>ple. But alttiough this is so, merchandise comes from 
the ptnpie^ and the geiitry buy it to supply their needs. 
Tlicrcforie, even thougii tiic prices are high, tlie gentry must 
i>Liy, buy clothing, drinlr, food aird other neces 3 ar 5 '' household 
things, and the artisans, ritcrchants axid shop-ireepors, knowing 
this, LLsually see tliat the prices arc high. The goverimiient 
from time to time issues ordei^ prohibiting the making of 
ihgh prices, but all the same those who sell iritl tidt sell 
cheap. Unless they buy at btgli prices/the gchtr^^ cannat 
supply thdr needs; and so'they buy, even though they know 
that the puces are high. The merchants and sliop-lrecijcrs 
are said to lust after profits. For in.stahcci is made from 
rice and water. When rice is dear, is dear, too; but 
wlitn rice is^ cheap, ought to be chea^x When rice 
becomes suddenly dear, the price of sni'f also becomes 
suddenly dear. When rice is cheap, they say the w*as 

made wlwn rice was dear, and so do not induce its price, 
AH merchandise is managed in this way. By making 
all kinds of excuses' they raise prices, and when these are 
once up, they do not readily come down again. Then, too, 
each kind of merchandise has its Koka K^k& la what 

is noTv called a broker, (Pp^^), The /kifAa are sure to 

have guilds (j§S). Guilds are JVaAiiima (fitijin)- hirst in 
Yeddo, K.ybto, and Osaka, and then in other places,, the koka 
nre, as we know very well, bound together in guilds. They 
e^dst for every tiling. When anything liappetis to the State, 
and prices ought in consequence to be I'aised by the koka^ 
post messengers are sent out and notice given to tlie guilds, 
and the kota take advantage of the Statens sudden needs, 
and raise prices accordingly; or,' foreseeing that there is 
likely to be a scarcity, i>dweriul brokers possess themselves 
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of all the merchandise, and then suddenEy raise jjrices. 
Though the four 5eas (Japai^) aie wide, tile reason why the 
merchants appear to hold all biisineas iit the palms of their 
hands and do with it as they like, is this banding; fcogcOicr in 
guilds, and tlie going and coming of these post messengers. 
The government ma}'' issue aevei'e orders and enact penal 
laws to make people fear, but notliii^g can be done. Agaiii, 
when mcrdiant-ships arc on their way to the Eastern 
Capital, they are detained at sea to make thii^gs appear 
scarctv and thus die prices are raised. The S^te, hearing 
of thiSj orders officials to ernise the seas and drive in tlie 
merchant-ships that are stopping outside ; when, to counter¬ 
act this, the merchants bribe the ofhcinls and pray for a shoit 
respite. Tlie knavishness of the common peopk is suoli, as 
regards profits, that no amount of cleverness on the govern- 
mcat^s part can counteract it. These men are under the 
power of the thing called profit To do as one 

likes with the profits residing in things, tliis is the handle of 
power The men who govern well are those who 

take the power of profit for tjia government, and do not allo^v 
it to remain in the hands of the common people. This ait 
is not possible for ordinary people. Even the scholars of the 
Economical World of tlie present day S/tuski or even 

the literary gentry, do not knenv this, only those know it who 
have learned the political economy of the modems and the 
ancients. In the Kan dyiuisty sucli niGn as Tojun, Kamjo, 
Soko and Yobokushuki etc. were all originally shop-keepers, 
and were chosen by flic Emperor and advanced to high I'ank. 
They were placed in tlie ranks of the Kukyo and were 

given profit power in tlie country, because they knew well that 
Avhicli was not known by the ordinary gentrj. And although 
at that time they carried out various mat tens whereby pix>fit 
was made to accnie to the State, having been originally shop- 
keepei's, tlr^y were conversant only with matters of profit, 
and knerv nothing about the teachings of Righteousness and 
true Clevemcss. I^ol understanding tile great and fnnda- 
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mental Jaws of State government, all they did resulted later 
on ill niuch liarm to the State ; but tlie one law of averages 
(A^ijun) which they carried outji tliat was good government^ 
and even now it is practiced to advantage. Officials are 
stationed by government at the places from ^vhich goods 
originally come, and they, seeing whether there is much 
Or little mCTcJmndise ttiere and whether the prices are dear 
or ciieapi send the merchandise thence to the cities. That 
is to say^ when tilings are cheap the government receives 
and buys^ but when dear it gives out and sells, liy this 
means rich merchants and large shop-keepers are prevented 
from selfishly obtaining abnormally large profits. This is 
tJic Jaw of averages. The Jaw of aveiages is the law 
by which to remedy high and low prices. Generally» if 
the governing classes are fond of profit^ and compete with 
the people to obtain it, it happens surely that the people 
will succeed in seizing the profit and the State will suffer. 
This is because the geiitiy and lords cannot attain to the 
cleverness of tlie people in profit-getting. If they enter 
into comi>etition to this end^ they are sure to lose. Should 
the government act, however, without thought either of 
profits or losses, the profit-power whicli is in the hands of the 
people would come back to the government. That is to say, 
the law of averages means that the government must lose a 
little. To tiy and stop the acquisition of profit by the people 
without loss to the government is unlearned and uiiscientifio. 
The profit will be sd 5 »:d by the knavisli people in the time 
it tal^es to turn round on the Jiecl. Of the four kinds of 
people none are so clever at profit-getting as the rnerchacits 
and shop-l^eepers. Therefore in peaceful and in rebellious 
times, in abundant years and years of dearth and scarcity, 
whether otlier people gain or lose, the mercliant and shop¬ 
keeper is sure to get his profit always. This fact the people 
wjio govei-n a State must take carefully into account, slid 
must seek to fathom the hearts of the merchants and shop¬ 
keepers aJid carry out tlic law of averages, taking care to 
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tlid power into tlie gfoveriiniciit's own liajids^ so that tiie 
rich merchants and j^rcat shop-kcepei's shall not seiw the 
profits altogctlier. 

The Japanese currency of the present day is of all three 
kinds^ gold and silver and copper To the west of Kyoto 
the inclination is to have silver; while that of the eastern 
provinces is for jjold, Hut copper san are current ca$t and 
west. As tlie west inclines Co silver, of the three kinds of 
currency, silver is there the chief, ajid the prices of gold and 
of jfK go up and down in terms of silver. One gold ryj 
equals so much silver, and one of stn is bought and sold 
for so much silver. But in, buying or selling any liinds of 
merchandise prices are settled in stiver. For instance, one 
of rice is valued at so much in silver, and liltewise 
also a piece of silk or linen. Or, for a silver jfK so much 
of other inerchandisc is sold. Hven if an article should be 
bought and paid for in gold, or tlie price would first be 
arranged in silver, and tlien the proper amount paid for it in 
gold or Stf». Tlie people of the west genci'ally like silver 
and dislike gold sfti. To them the value of gold and 
seems to vary witli time; while tliej.^ regard silver as always 
having one and the same value, and say that one silver sin is 
always one j^w. For this reason the savfjigs of the wealthy 
are always calculated in silver. They thuik ttiac there is no 
increase or decrease in the Value of silver. As the people of 
the eastern provinces, on the other hand, incline to gold, they 
make gold the chief of the thi-ee currencies, and make 
the value of silver and jftt to vary. So much silver is 
bought or sold for a gold ryo, and die pricirs of all kinds 
of 'inembandise are settled in gold. For instance, one 
gold r/p represents so many of rice, or so many 

pieces of silk or linen ; or so much of other merchandise 
exchanges fot .one gold or oiie hundred man of seii^ 
Should things be bought with silver, the price would first be 
named hi terms of gold, and as much silver would be paid 
out as was equal to the gold Sum fixed upon. Generally 
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the [>cople of tile east Jike gold and dislike silver. In tiidr 
minds the price of stiver varies with time; whereas gold when 
saved neither increases in value ^nor decreases. TJicy think 
one is always one rya. For this rea.son the savings of tlie 
vvcatitiy them aie all calculated in gold. There arc some 
jxjople in the cast who accumulate silver* and some in the 
west who accumulate golth but in each case not really for 
purposes of personal saving* but for efTect on the value of the 
metal possessed. Those who do this arc inostly people with 
exchan go-shopsH The reason the people of the east and west 
either value or make light of^ as the case may be* either 
gold or silver, is as stated above, that is, they Ulce or el.se 
dislike the one Or the other, 'i’he real fact is that the three 
currencies all vary in value with time* and that there is 
no really settled value for any one of them. People am 
deceived by the question as to winch metal is host and 
whicji guest in each separate case. The one regarded as host 
is thought of as the one with the fiN;ed price. But east is 
east, and west is ^vest, and the currency value is according 
to the mind of the man of the particular locality ]; and the 
circulation of the cuirciicy is likewise affected. Tluis there 
is really neither profit nor loss. But in arguing about the 
principles of profit and loss for the gentry and people* we 
must give silver the cliief place as a currency of convenience* 
and must regaixl gold as I'clatively inconvenient. U\ tlie 
eastern provinces the pnees of all kinds of merchandise aiu 
settled ill gold* for one gold rye there being so much of an 
article, and for one gold fiu so much ; so svhen buying things 
worth more than one gold the gold price is always the 
same. Therefore there is no loss or gain to buyer or seller. 
If things are bought of less value d^an a gold ^ 7 ^* inasmuch 
as Che prices of these have to be in sfM, they are reckoned at so 
many hundred or so many tens of f/jon. The purchases 
and sales of most articles liaviug fixed prices aiu at loo Tj/an 
or lo jiiofi amounts; so when sr;t are dear* it is to the profit 
of the seller and to the loss of the buyer* and wlien Sin 
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are cheap* it is conversely to the disadvantage of the seller 
and to the gain of the buyer. Things are general!}'' sold by 
merchants and shop-keepers^ and bought by the gentry. It 
is very seldom that the needy gentry buy things with gold. 
They bny s/ii with gold and tiiexi buy things with Hut 

things are bouglit and sold with and even when j/jx are 
cheap, the things sold foi" one hundred m&n a]'e always sold 
for tliat amount; and so when jfw are dear* tins iticans much 
loss to tlxe gentry. The gentry, and otliers also below the 
daiviyoj do not always refuse to use sin. For this reason 
tliose merchant fellows and shop-keepers of the east pi'ofit 
by dear S£n, and evcti if tlie government should i.ssuc a strict 
order to make stH eJicap, it ^vould still hu' this reason 
bccoine dear again after a while. Such are tiie evil effects of 
makiJig gold the stEindard, In the ^vestern provinces, as all 
tncrehandise is bought aiid sold witli silver, the price of 
anything worth more titan five riji (j^) i,'? sure to bo fixed in 
.silver; and as the citanging of the price to gold or sm is ieft 
to tile the individual, one gold ryo or one gold du is counted 
as equal to so much silver. When gold is cheap, tlicu one 
ry& is rated at fifty in silver, and when it is dear* a ry^ 
may run as high as sixty sett in silvej‘, or even higher. In the 
case of ssHf one silver sen may be counted in tnon sen as 
equal to elght}^ vtoti. As regulated by the piice of the taoti at 
the time, whether cheap or dear* it is used as against silver. 
The reason tiiat thliigs whicli do not exceed five silver rin in 
value are bought and sold for from one sen vion to thret; or 
four mm is because of the dearness or cheapness of and 
though there may be profit or loss in such transactions, it is 
only a very small matter. Things worth over five rin and 
one fun have tlielr prices fixed in silver* butt if iii Jew* then 
enough is paid out to match the silver rate. When sen are 
cheap, then for one silver sen eighty wfpra are paid. When sen 
are dear, then for one silver sen eveiii forty m&n in may be 
paid. Thus whether die price of sen is high or low, there is 
not the slightest profit or loss for the gentry and people. In 
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the eastern provinces if are cheapo tlie grentry rejoice; 

if they are deal's the gentry are troubled. In tlie ivestern 
provinces, whether they be dear or cheap, uftless there is some 
Aiidden cause for great profit or loss, there is neither joy noi' 
sorrow. This is the advan^gc of niaking silver the standard. 
Therefore, even if now tlic customs of the eastern provinces 
were to be changed, and silver be made the standard of 
exchange, as it is in the western provinces, there w^ould be no 
profit or loss, whether Strn be high or low, and this would be 
to the advantage of tlie gentry. Although this is so, there is 
possibly not enough silver for the needs of both east and west, 
so that it would be difficult to make the change immediately. 
Again, even if silver cannot at first be used throughout, as it 
is in the western provinces, the prices of all merchandise 
might be settled in silver, and things be bought and sold for 
so many S£7t a.ud/ufi. If were used instead of silver, it 
would be in the same way timt tlie people of the west use 
them, and thus the gold of the gentiy could be used to buy 
and those people using sen to buy things would not loso by 
reason of sesi being dear, Tlicre is iio difficulty in carrying 
Out this plan. The government should issue an oi'dlnance 
requiring the change to be made within six mouths or a year. 
Of late the customs of the eastern provinces have been 
changing very much^ and many people can be seen to have 
adopted the customs tliat prevail in Kyoto and Osaka, To 
change the customs of the people is the work of the govern- 
mciit and is not such a difficult matter. 

The kings are the lords of the earth and never jjay out 
gold and silver to satisfy their wants. All lands of merchan¬ 
dise are given them as tribute from the different provinces of 
Japan, and the things needed are never scarce. In Japanese 
this is what is called ^nilsugiitwnQ. Wjtli regard to tlie differ’ 
ent kinds of furniture used, there was a place built in the 
capital, near the hinges castle, called a kya^u (^). We may 
suppose a hundred artisans called to diis place and set to work. 
A kyokv. is what is now known as a work place (Iflllllfirr)' The 
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100 i^ivtisaiis called would be of difTcrent kiiids. Wlieii SLini- 
nxoned they would be given dally tlieir moriiUJig and evening 
meala^ called (|s rice allowance). In the there 

were Jilfereiit kiiids of officials employed as overseers. As 
regards the artisans, the ]lumber called was large or small^ 
accru'ding to whctlicr the matter was of large or of small im- 
portance. The govern mein found the n^aterial for the work^ 
and only gave out in addition the rEceallowancfi^ it did not give 
ai^y wages ^fhe too artisans were simply men requisi¬ 

tioned For the master's use, and their duty as towaivJs him, 
was simply to do the assigned worlc, and there was no reason 
for tlielr beiiig paid wages.' If need arose for wood or earth¬ 
work labour, men would be called upon, froiii among the 
people for this pur[> 03 e also and in tire same way. No matter 
how many thousands or tens of thousands of men wei'e made 
use of, they would be given only their morning and evening 
meats and not paid wages at atl. They were [T:\ere labourers 
^nid nothing more. In China this custom has prevailed 
frdm ancient times until now. In Japan it existed in the Kuge 
period. The lords of the earth of course foUdwed it, and the 
feudal princes made the same use of the people in their own 
individual provinces. TJifn'^s being as stated above, wheri the 
government inelined to frugality, then there would' be ^peace 
■within the seas, ajid the four classes of people would not. 
suffer; whereas should the government be like tliat of the 
Hmperor Bu, of the Kmi IJynasly, or the Emperor Yo, of 
the Da (581-6 r8) dynasty, and fond of extravagance and 
steeped in pleasures, then it would run .short ot supplies, and 
tribute would be forced, and the four classes of the people 
within the seas would suffer, and the hundred kinds of artisans 
would be called out and forced labour employed beyond the 
usual extent, $0 that tlie four classes would be exhausted and 
the State seriously endangered. Herein lies the danger of 
rebellion. This is the reason that from ancient timei warn- ■ 
ings against extravagance have been made from time to time, 
and tliat the leanings towards economy of tlvc Emperor'Bun, 
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of tlie Kan Dynasty, caused him to be praised as a ^vise 
ruler. Ici the present times there is ito suck thing as tribute. 
The government pays out gold aud silver^ and the different 
l^inds of merebandise arc bouglit thereAvith from the mer¬ 
chants, and the hundi ed leinds of artisans arc not summoned 
to the ky&kii ; but ai'tisans of all Icinds are employ^ and arc 
paid in gold and silver, or the furniture needed is made in the 
homes of the artisans and money paid for the same. For earth¬ 
works and for building of any kind, labour is not called out, but 
labourers are employed and are paid daily wages. Therefore, 
as all of the different wants are thus tnet, and as i>aynients are 
made in gold and siK^cr, if the governing classes incline to 
extravagance and frequentiy stait large building operations, 
the merchants are glad to sell their goods and receive gold 
and silver for them, and the hundred classes of artisans sell 
their workmanship, and are pleased to obtain profits tliere- 
from, and the labourers for hire in the city are glad to 
receive daily pay. Wherever the governing classes are fond 
of pleasure, gold and silver flow to tlie people, and tlie ex¬ 
travagance of the governing classes means an abundance for 
the people. For this reason the people of to-day pray for 
extravagance on the part of the government. Should the 
government be fond of economy, however, gold and silver 
would be saved by It, but the artisans, shopkeepers and all the 
small people below them, such as labourers, not getting any 
profit, would eonio on the contrary to suffering. Here lies 
the difference bet%veen the present government and that of the 
ancieutSr Changes as above have talreei place all rinnoticed, 
and it comes to this that if the ancient \vAy& rvcrc to be tiied 
now, it would be like sticking on the post [the bridge of a. 
harp) Avith glue. This is just the same as Avhat I said before 
of cheap rice, that it means a peaceful world * wbicli is like 
saying it as tlic same as the way of the ancients. But 
unless a person knows when to apply the ancient and when 
to apply modern methods, it will he difficult for him to carry 
on good gOArernment. 
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Fi-u^ality (i^ i^) is the teachi[i|r ot tlic Sages. ¥or the 
character (^) there is no Japanese equivalent. In the 
language of to-day it meitns te(iipei'ancc(r;c.^i 7 V/ii) in all things. 
The character (^i^) means thrift Tins 

is what is meant in the tong tie of the vulgar by isujfiasAi^t. 
The teachings of frugality are combined in the two characters 
££/sufi? Siiiit is the knot of the bamboo. The 

knots of the bamboo arc things with limits. It means that 
all ciipcnses shoutd have a settled limit, up to which they may 
go and which may not be exceeded. Exi>cnses mean outlay 
(iriffti) for everything needed, that i-S, the expenditure of gold* 
silver, rice, cereals and tiierchaiiidisc. Tlic iCagi of ICan 
(China) says tliat the basis of frugality is Reduction {S^q/i‘ 
^ S^/i is to take away a thing, Ha^uku (i§) is to 

make less (^). The fact tliat the daimy<^ and gentry are 
yearly becoming poorer is owing to many things. In rebel¬ 
lious times and in a country at war it is easy for both the upper 
and lower classes to accomplish all their undertakings. Easy 
(M means without difficulty, without trouble. The charac¬ 
ter kan (^) has the opposite meaning to k&n (^), trouble. 
/{^) has the opposite meaning to nan difficult. Han 
(^ 3 ) means troublesome. Nan (lH) means difficult. / (p) 
means easy. In a rebellious age and in a country at war the 
upper and lower classes are alwa^'s in a state of huny^ 
and all things are cuitailed and done in a stingy way and 
wt choiit any care being taken. Everyone does things 
easily. But la times of peace and leisure, great pains are 
taken in all things^ and in all matters of etiquette from corner 
to corner care is taken to leave nothing omitted or undone. 
Because of this, in a time of peace the longer it exists attention 
to details gradually increases. For instance^ in ancient times 
a thing which would be finished at once and once for all is 
now considered finished only after it has been done over two 
or three times. In ancient times business that was transacted 
by word of mouth is now done on paper and by order. Then 
what was ordinarily settled by the word of one man is now 
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dorn; upon a convtivlional bnsEs tifqer tbt: wliolo ^varld lias 
been consultecj, such that not even one mati of the euthe 
number coticcrncd ini^ht rightly be oinicted from the consulta¬ 
tion. Tlius eveiy day matters increase in number, ajid^ if 
[iK-Lttei'S an; uiany, officials aiie many. And contrailivise, if 
officials are maiiiy^ then surely matters will be many. If peace 
lasts A long time, then gradually things become many and the 
people tvitliout noticing it drift along, until finally^ if it is desir¬ 
ed to reduce the number of things,, they are found to be be¬ 
yond tile ^losstbility ofreduetion. To reduce tilings is to reduce 
things difficult to reduce and stop things difficult to stop, even 
tliottgli a resolute and determined mi [id is brougiit to beai- upon 
them. It is difficult to do this, unless the person attempting it is 
illustrious and strong. In the qaivcient Koto, where the words, 
“ When considering a thing and it Is done easily" occur, 
tlie refrence is to tiiis fact. A pci'son in the government, who 
know's how to reduce things, looks carefully into State 
matters once every two, three, four, five or ten years, and if 
he finds that things have increased beyond wliat they were 
formerly, he endeavors to check and reduce them, so as to 
make their number less; but if this is, neglected, things 
will gradually increase. In the warnings left by the great 
ancestor, Koshoku, of Shu. there is the following sentence: 

Do not undertake many things. To undertake many 
things results in sorrow." This is a most important saying, 
and all persons in control of the State ought to take note of 
it. Again, what is now called fi ugality is to have a number 
of small officials who inquire into all sorts of small matters and 
take care tliat there is no waste. But even if small matters 
are minutely escamined into, the total amount saved thereby is 
trifling. To carry out large matters carelessly and then to 
ejcimine into small matters is folly. Moreover, the small 
officials arc sure to steal the propeity of the government. 
Even amongst the gentrj'’ and those above them, ihe pure and 
upright are few. Therefore much more will the small officials, 
if their salaries are small, steal government property to 
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support their wivts and childi'cn with, and thus make their 
way in the world. If dioy are prevented from stealing 
this thing, then Uicy wiW steal that thing. If they are 
limited on the Soft liand, they W'ill steal OJI the bright. Hie 
saying that while the guardian may have no opportUEiily 
never tireless the tliief has, is almost a proverb. Therefore 
Confucius said, '^The sages did not tise up all the profit, 
but Some was left for the people.” The meaning of tills 
is that tiic government did not take all t]ie profit^ as a 
little was left for tlvc people to ta];e. Just as in the 
vulgar prov'-etb it is said that “ That which falls dmrn 
and rujis over is the property of the priests.*' And 
inasmuch as in the houses of those who receive small 
salaries, the ser^-ants of each, in accordance with each 
liouse's individual standing, pick up and keep as their 
own the Jlttle that runs over and falls down, how much 
more does It differ from the luiman teachings of the 
sages when the dnimyo ajid lords of the country tiy to 
prevent this falling downi and running over. The officials 
of these times make the mistake of tliinkiug that anything 
Avhich runs over, and falls dowui is tlirown away and 
wasted. It is not thrown away. It really constitutes 
the riches of die lower classes. Tlierefore, if those in 
cliarge of the finances of the State could allow of a 
little running over and falling down ill tlie budget, tlic 
person who would allow the small officials to steai this 
overflow would be a clever man. The person who is 
as careful of the propeily of his lord as if it were 
bis own is truly a loyal retainer, but from ancient times 
loyal retainers have been very few. At present a 
loyal retainer is occasionally to be found, but he is iso 
full of his own honesty that he thinks himself much more 
honest than other people, and accidents occur which 
frequently make his honesty a virtual misfortune to tlte 
State. It is on this wise and for this reason that a loyal 
retainer becomes and is a really disloyal oiie. The saying 
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If WRtcv is very pure tliere are no fish,” and " If a pes'soii is 
too pryinjj lie lias no friends/* arc knoAvn to be true through 
the teaching of the ancient sages. 

In the time of Confucius^ Koseika went as a messenger 
to tlie country of Sei, and Senyu asked Cocifucius for dee in 
the husk to be given for the niaintcnaiice of Koseil^a’s mother* 
Confucius said to give licr a/w of rice. A/w is siK fa and 
four sAo, Senyu thought this was too little^ and asked for some 
increase. So Confucius said, " Give her a yir (J 5 i)*** A yrr is 
one and sijt fa, just one and a lialf times as much as a 
fu. Senyu still thinking tills too little, gave what he thought 
to be right, which was five^^ (^)' A is sixteen koku^ so 
tliat fi\'e yf Avould be eighty kaku. When Confucius was told 
of this, lie said, " Koseika is a rich man. When he went to Sei 
he rode a fat horse and wore a light overcoat. I hear that the 
sages in dealing with a poor man are not mean but generous, 
but with a rich man they do not add to his riches/* Jle 
accused Senyu, in giving flvey^ to Sehi, of piling riches upot\ 
ricjies. To pile riches upon riches is what the low people call, 
in 5 proverb, “ painting a rich man’s shin with sauce ". At 
this time there is a great deal of this kind of thiiig being done. 
The present times are considerate of the rich and noble, but 
fail to lielp the poor; on the the contrary, they put tlieni far 
away and give in excess to tlie rich who lack for nothing. 
Confucius, in giving a very little to the mother of Ka, did 
not act thus through avarice. Had Ka been poor, Confucius 
would have given the rice without any request from Senyu. 
He decided tJiat since Ka was a rich rnan and was going to Sei 
with a fat horse and a light overcoat, it was not right fur him 
to have to feed Ka*s mother. He did not refuse Senyu’s pica, 
how ever, or go against Ills wishes, but, thinking to give only 
n little, said to give one/?/, and when Senyu thought this ■was 
not enough and asked for tire increase, he gave a little mom 
than the/?/, namely, ay/. It was Confucius* intention that a 
ricli man's shin should not be i>ainted witii sauce, Thb is 
the teaching of the sages. Senyu liad not attained to this 
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teachihgr Not undei'ita inking Confucius’ he iiiEidc a 

great luistake in giving five ye and stiayed fram the teachings 
of tile sages; therefore Confucius said wjiat be did in order to 
make bis ititenCion clear. 


Afr. Lloyd rose to ask a question : Wcit; there in Ja]>an 
in Dasai^s times local mints in tlie various daimyates, or was 
there one Imperial mint for the whole country ? A singtdar 
coincidence had come to his mind \rhile listening to the very 
interesting paper Mr, Kirby had given them. Whilst Daiiai 
was inveighing against the deterioration of the coinage in 
Japan, Dean Swift in England and Ireland was doing the 
same thing. Indeed, the Irish coinage of Swift’s time would 
have merited all Dalai’s invectives. Witli regard to the 
ways and means of persuading the gods of the mountains to 
permit mining* as advocated by Dazai, he could give a 
modem illustration. A couple of years ago, a well-known 
resident of Tokyo wanted tu fill up an old well, a procedure 
to wliich his servants objected on the score of not \vishing to 
offend the god tiiat lived tliere. Application was therefore 
made to a ivise priest, who bade the gentleman go to the well 
and say in a loud voice i This is not a well.” Tlie ^od, 
he said* would hear the remark and would go away, and then 
tlie Avcll niight be filled up. 
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LECTURE I 


MANICHAEISM AND KOBO. 


In trying to make for myself a dioroughgoiiig investigation 
of iSuddhism as we find it to-day In Japan, I have naturally 
begun with the Life of the Founder, whose history I have 
studied mainly in accordance with Japanese writers. It is 
a very long life, for Sakyamuni's ministerial activity cofiHnued 
for over forty-five years, a space of time in which there was 
much room for spiritual growth and expansion, not only in the 
mind of the Founder himself, but still more so in the spiritual 
capacities of his principal followers, who were in close attend¬ 
ance on him during so long a period of spiritually eventful years. 

I have parted company with Japanese authors on the 
subject of chronology, for I find it impossible to accept H.C. 
1027, as the date of Buddha’s birth. All modern scholars 
place his birth about the year 550 B.C. and with these con¬ 
clusions I agree.* 


1. 1 believe that the discrepancy in the dates assigned by Western anti Chinese 
fcholars (whom the Japanese have followed) to the Nativity of the Tatbigata is 
owing to a mistaken computation by which the iieriods between the half-yearly 
retreats of Sakyamuni and his successors to monasteries, for rest and refreslimcut, 
have been reckoned as foil years. There are only two dates in ancient Uuddhist 
history about which we can speak with an}lhing like certainty, viz. Alexander’s 
Invasion, and the Mission from China asking for instruction, in A.D. 67. We 
know however th.vL a little tefore the latter date, in the reign of King Kanislika, 
the greatest of the Scythian rulers of N.W. India, .Afglianistan, etc., a great 
Uuddhist Council was held at which anaong other things the Abhkilianna Com¬ 
mentaries were settled. It is {wssible that tlic dale of Sakyatnnni’s birth was 
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Modern I'eseardi gives the year 1 ?.C. 4^1 as tlie probable 
date of Salcyiimuni's deaths and If we take the duration of liii; 
ministry lo have been about fifty years^ we must place His 
Eniiglitennigut about the year KC. 53O, or perliaps a few years 
later. Tfie seventy ycai S of captivity of tlie Jeu's in Babylon; 
wrepist over^ and the decree of Cyrus for tlie return of the 
Hxiles to their own land had just been issued. The prophet 
Ha^gai was telling the world £hrouj>h the Jews that God was 
about to ** shake the nations,'^ and bidding them look forward 
will) hojjc to the coming of the " Desire of ail nations/'^ 

A few years Iater> the “shaking of the i^ations” coni- 
nicn-ced : the battle of Salamis was fouglit the year after 

KUlcd lit ihat Council the erier pr catculaLing lulf^years a.s 

Tor [he earlier |>;rjads of Bliddtiist dtirOilulDgj^ sAy l^cfurv tile i^sining AleiiAn^cr, 
n'djuld just about exylan tbc ^iicrepancy bcLwcea I 3 .C. iQiJ and If-C. 550. 

T, 'fb? rollowLOg da(iS£^ though radniEinr to itio^t readers^ are Izrrc 

^ivco by ^vay ot refrcsliCra to the mcniory. Should thiE book be fortunate 
enough to Japanese readers unfamLliDur ^vith Lhc IlrsLory of Ihc Bible, 

ihey will be glad to ha^f^the dsita. Tiiey liave tjctn lakcn fpom the ebronoJo- 
gical tabled at the end of Lhe Inlemalioiial Teacher^" Bible. 

)tC, 59S. J'irgt year of ihc Captivity. JeLoiactiin and lOflOO Jews (Dlckjcl 
amoagsL them) dcjwrted to Babylon. 

jS/r Destruction of JerosaletH.—furtliPf deporJalioM. 

550. Birth of Sakyamunt. 

Dcstniotloi] of Babylon and eslablishment of FcrEEan Empire. 

5 J 7 ‘ Cyrns issues an edict for the reslnialinn uf tbu Jews, yhe 
rebuilding of the Temple commenced^ but delayed. 

525. (?) EnlightCJinienC of .^kyaiaimi. 

^zir Darius Dyitospif conlirms anrl reneivs the edict of C^rus-, and ex^ 
tends Fcisian frOnLLCiS into India. 

jSq. Prophetic nCtiviLy ofUnggaL and Zeehariah, 

513. Scythian eX]^>edi(Ion of Darius. 

500. Kevolt of Ionian Otceks. 

4^, liaLEle nf Marcnhnn, 

4Sr. Death of Sakyamuni. 

4S0. Bottle ofSalamis. 

433. Hebrew IhopheLs close with Mnlacld, 

431;. Culbreak of the PejopbrniMtan Wor, and the M-calted Age of 
Pericles. 

The quotation from Huggai will he round in dtap- ii. 6. 
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Sakyamuni ctiec!: fifty years later, the long list to Hebrew 
prophets closed with Malachi; the Age of Perides witnessed 
the early tritimphs of Greek Cuitui'e and Philosophy, and the 
History of the Buddhist Churcli^ so intensely important to the 
whole of Asia, had begun. VVe cannot treat Buddhism as an 
isolated movemeot. We must take it in connection with other 
movements in other parts of the wortd+ It was one of the 
results of the great "shaking” which was to prepare the way 
for the conning of the " Desire of all Nations^” 

Next I tui'ned to the history of the Development of 
Buddhism In India. Under the great King As’oka,^ in B.C. 
2401.it became more than Indian^ Buddhist missionaries went 
abroad after King As^olta^s Council to preach their peaceful 
religion^ East and West, as far as Burma and Java^ as far as 
Babylon, Asia Minor^ Egypt and Greece. China, consolidated 
into one Empire under the earlier Hans/ was being prepared, 

I. yti^oJta .—IEAte the r«][awing from Dr.^fxiniVjimi'5 luefullitlle Handbook 
of Japanese Buddhiem 

Date about One hundr«d ^eats after the Nlitvaiu. Youngest grAndson of Bim- 
htEura, King of Afn^dha; And aftertvard; Intnseir King of that country. 134 tog 
very iLUfnwurcd as an infant, Iw; WAS sent awAy from home by hi3 father, and kffpl 
At a dLEtanne; but chnndng toh«nr of his fathefa dangerous iLlctess sonve years 
later, he leturned home snddcnfy, murdered bis elder brother the Crou^n PrirKe, 
and seized Upon the thriaDe for himEclf, making the position secure fcr hintself 
by I he execalion of 500 num who had opposed hirD, and of women ^ho had 
ridiculed his ugHness. For some tiine after his ajCOcSsiOn, his conduct was very 
bad, and he received from his subjects the approhrious nicknairiA of .AaArvf 
Ihe bad As'oka: but being convened to Buddhism by <be words of a 
who for some nrimt hfld been thrown into one of the royal prisons, ht became a 
great llalron of religion and earned the more Imnourable title of DftartNU-At'fi^ 
or the good As’etn. It was in As’oka^fi rfi^ thftt (he Council of PataUpUlra was 
held, and That BaddhaE Missionaries were aenl out to preach in all Inilrts. 

z.' //iTii Z?jwr?;/v l!-C. 206—A.D. 2JI. divided inlo ^i) Zfn ATiw (Earlier 
Hans) whose capiial v,tt [CIsaugnan) in tlio \\csE, B.C. 2u6 lo A.P. 2^, 

and (iij (Later HansJ whose capiial Was (I^ii-yang) in I he East* 

A.D. _22r. The lalcr iJame of Chaagnan wajJ^inganfu 

The l ltn period mny bt described as (iie Golden Age of Chinese flistory, 
I'hc period of lilemture, culture, and raiiilary gjory: a unified Empire and 
extended borders. China Fatihia, ond Komc, divided the world amoue 
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as it wflrc> to receive tits floe trines Sliaka^ and the whole 
Kast felt the renovating inflaence of the eady l^uddhisnin 

Alexander's conquests, wiiicU I took Lip ne^t, of short 
duration, bnt Nortli Western India remained from that 
time forward under foreign domination. Greeks, Bactiians, 
Parthians^ Scythians, each in fum bore rule in Punjaub and the 
Indus valley* Further East, there remained tlie native Indian 
principa]ities> and ito conqueror seems to have gained a per¬ 
manent hold on the secluded valleys of Kashjnir. Foreign 
conquest seems to have finally efTected tlic division of Buddhism 
Into Hinayana and Mahayana. Wherever Buddhism remained 
purely Indian^ it I'en^aiiied Hinayana : wherever it came under 
foreign influences it e^fpemded and developedj sometimes in a 
philosophical, somedmes in a. pietistic, direction, by the absorp¬ 
tion of foreign ideas and the adoption of foreign religious 
conceptions. Tims the two-fold tendency of Buddhism, which 
seems to have existed from the very earliest days, gradually 
became accentuated and the way was paved for the ultimate 
Great Schism of Buddliism.^ 

After As'oka’s time, the HinEiyana, divided into nuuiy 
sects, gradually lost its influence, till i| faded under the mis¬ 
eries and oppressions of what are sometitnes called the '‘Bad 
Kings from tlic North/The last dynasty of foreign con- 

in the iBt Centui-y A^D,, thDiigli the Mub^Ejoys Bcythtcin Kingdom •viai Irying 
lur^ to TWC3( tVw powef ffom Farihta- IndMdj for el short lime, it suocccdcd in 
doing 90 . 

I. Orout Eichtstd, i.Cr into Ilitiaydnct and MahjLji'^a, each wUh mony 
diTisLom. 

Zr ffWn ihs Narth. Euraiic tviLS not (he on(y ^Mrl of the world 

th»t sulTered fram diisiiifiSs and trouhlt al (liis period. Alia llad itE lifld rul«[5 
jufC as Rontr had, and to m?o!iOjJ Imt 000 instauoe of a caJamity rival- 
ling ihe destruction ef Pompeii, I Tlay cite a a ailhdc in tbe BnHs/m ift 
la tie Cip^rafhii (36 TEimuLiO So iwhich it is sla'ed I hot about 

the tjegipnioE of ih* ChristLan cia, the OkuS river suddenly ctiftOged 
ils bed, and mad* foi ['self a course ivhieh bcought its mouth to tha 
fionlh OBd of the Ca^ian Sea. thereby changing the Tvhole aspect of the Central 
P]*teau of Asia, arddoing nWay with a large labc which had apparencTy C?:is(ed 
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querors woiiCj however, converted to tlie Buddhiat fatthj, and 
thcir great King Kanishka, whom we may place somc-where 
111 the middle of the ist Century AJD,^ may claim to have been 
the second Constantine " of Buddhism. With Kanishka^s 
time begins the definite exiatcrtce o^ the Mahayana which had 
for sonic time been forming. 

With Kanislika commences the series of great Tencliei'S to 
whom the Mahayajia owes so much,'—As'vaghosha, of whom 
I have seen the statement hi a Japanese ] 3 nddliist Book^ that 
Buddha appeared agaiii in the flesh during his life-time (ist 
century A.Dj Nagarjuna Deva^ Asanglia, VasubliandhUj and 
the rcst^—bu it noticed* worsliippers of Ainitabha. All these 
men seem to have liad the fueling that the Desire* of 
Nations/' of wlioni the Hebrew propliet had spoken, had now 
come. Tile name and special tide of honour given to the 

before ihan, And vfhlxih rece[^ Hit watets of the And other streams 

which now lose llicrDsclvM in lltC sand. In (he sixtecntlb century, il again 
violently changed its course and fornve^l what now the SeaofArat. Thev^ 
convulsions of nilui^e would Abundantly account for the lestlcssncss of the 
Vudehi and other tribes of Cfinlml Asia. Ttte [see Lc« 4) is Ml of 

allusions to these bAd limes. I liave rreC (Itcmcd il necessary to O'fEltc 

Calamities wliicll Wire happCnin; in Euro[>e At (he time. They arc lamiiiar to 
any student of RORton History. 

I Btikkya Gim^t //a [ToJryo 19O3). Thft actual words arc: rtyorii wa 

Arakajimc konn hito no yo jii idzuru kolHJ Wfl kcnki SCiarciari to suicba, kore 
anoto yori hihan no kensha tutrn ni Soi nakaru bcki nari. Vo wa kakani kenaha 
no toki atCcj yo ni shu(sugiens]]i taniaeru koto wo shtatU- 

" If it can be proved ih« (hi Tathiigat* appure<l a second time in the Life- 
Einve of I his man, it will show without doubt that be [As’vngliOSliH) Was a very 
great SSatnL iJut sceiajf l]ia£ he ucloAhy was flitch a Saint. T can fully believe 
that there waj sucJi a manifestation of the Tat^'igalA during his lifu-lime,’' 

I venture to think (hat [hig is a most imjioftant passage. It points to the 
eondusion which I have long been coming to that Clifisliiujty and Mahiyflnisin 
owe thecr Origins m the same divine iife.^' jVs'vagltosha's.^r/j^r^fji OmUt is the 
earliest of the Biographies of Btuldha. If Iht stalcmeut made in the Cifftort- //n 
can he sustained, the similarities bctivecu the Buddha Carihl aad the Oospcis ate 
parily aCOounEed for. At any rate, the ^xiSsagc will serve to bring iolO groatef 
prominence iIh? accounts given in the Apocryphal tJos^iclfl. 
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BuddliA wc^rc both a little changed Gotania is hencefortli 
‘Itnov^vn as Sakyaitium* (a name unknown to the hrinayiiririfl ot 
the M.tgaidha teachings) aiicl llie title TfilMgitta (" thus 
referring to tfie Nii-vaiui of the Master), when translated 
into Chinese, became Jtdsi or Nyi^rm (" dtus c&my) It was 
an unconscious testimony to tlie fact that in the meantime an 
Advent of some kind had taken place,® 

In the first Century A,D, commences the first Buddl^ist 
Evangcliaation of China, The first ml-ss cui, undertaken in 
consequence of the Emperor Miiigti's vision, wasa coniparaEiv'c 
failure. Only two men wenh ^nd they died within four years 
after their arrival. 

Elglity years later, A.D. [46, we get the true Buddhist 
propaganda in China, headed by a Prince of Parthia, who had 
resigr>ed his throne, in order to become a monk*. He 
is said to have been tlie son of a famous Partisan King 
who had been tlie enemy of Trajan and the ally of Ha¬ 
drian, to whom he owed his restoration^ and whose sister^ 
taken prisoner by the former, had been set free by the latter of 
these two Emperors, after several years of captivity in Rome, 
Christianity had long ere this taken firm root in Persia, aitd in 
Central Asia around Balkh and Merv.' ft is a notewortliy fact 
that of the early Buddhist missionaries to China 'nearly all 
came, not frocn India, but from Central Asia, from. Parthia, 

r. is Clic penoo&L name O'f the historical beiengrd 

to tht tribe of Ih^: SflbyaS, and ibc came SahyAmun^ was given him ^vhen |h( 
adopted him OS Ibeir SipfiCiol rclijicos teacher. Magadltn and Kuxla 
form Jis it Trerc two tJcntrcs of the Buddha's l;«iching flfid it hflS been held ihot the 
USE of the names SakyamnnL and Qctacna inajrVs the of thf Satra 

dfitann is said to tuLva propheried that jeo years after hu death, there 
would com* another and gredlEr Buddha. A liter tiaditioii makea the period 
gooo iritteAd of 500. The point is donhtfui and must not be pceued. 

3, CbrUlinnitj Lo the Persian Dominions. Alticle by E. EehalScV* in 
Trana. R. A. S. Eomhay Broneh, Vol. XIII. 
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AfghanIstiiij Bokhara, Samarcand, and that India proper took 
no share in the work until much lattr. The Indian Buddhists 
at this time were far too busy fighting their neligious and 
political enemies the Brahmans, to have any time to attend to 
foreign missions, and they were only too glad to avail them¬ 
selves of any help that came to them from their brethren in 
Central Asia. It is to these missionaries from Central Asia 
that China owed the first translations of the books which speak 
of the Great Vow of Amida. 

ITie history of Chinese Buddhism is mainly one of books 
and translations. My work here has Lain oh felly in analysing 
the results attained by Dr. Nanjo iu his painstaking Catalogue 
of the Chinese Trlpltaka, and in studying the routes leading 
into Cliina.^ from the west, together with t!ie potitica] changes 
in the Cdcstial Empire which necessitated the transference of 
the capita] from one locality to another. I have also tried to 
gain some idea of the various religions already existing in 
China —as also of tliosc which, like Buddhism, came Into the 


I. T]]e best Jtnoivn wute into Cljlna from tli; Wtst wm ihe a-ns dfscribed 
by Pliny; from Balkti, along tJie Camftttimm (raotb Komed.'} S. of tlio 

Hifsar and Alai tangca In Tffrni M'liicli Itaa been idtnli^cd willi 

Irlucblaim At die Itead of thrti bel^en the Alat and Tra □salal rftn^^cs, and 
then down Into tlie islain^ tn die not far fronv ihc modern 

KAShgar. llerT. siS At Efllkh, tbe goods ^vere [moa-shipped, and aS Ihiii Iransit- 
trftde was most profitabk, ft wjis dreclly to Ctie itilcTcst of llic Partlaian* at dte 
one place. Slid of the Scyt Ilians At die oilier, to prci'ent Cliina and Rome from 
having diruil tradal relitinns ■with cuch Other, On the odmr band, the Chlneac 
Sovertigns of the Hem dynasty did All im tlietr power to get a direct Uade with 
the great Empire of the West. 7 ’be Komnns were cfjLally inlereMed in <he 
nialter and the EndpofOT Afttimy (M 3 rea 4 AtirelinsJ sent aii Emljassy to 
China by sea in A.D. 1^6. I liave learned much from Rftter’a 
and alia Crom vartnns scientific journals. There were, of coarse, other 
routes for (rftVellers starting froin TssiUltcnt, UolihAra, Kaljul, or Indja. 
Every day adds lo our IcnOWlcdce. 
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country from the West,—nptably Zoroastrianism, Manichacism 
and Ncstorian Christianity.* 

Then I have worked at Chisha DaishiV brave attempt to 
harmonize the misccII.ineous jumble of 6,000 books wliich 
constitute the Nortlicrn Huddhist Canon, and thus have come 
to Singanfu, the Capital of China at the beginning of the 9th 
Century, when Dengyo Daishi ’ and Kobo * were sent over to 
Japan as Government students of religion. They found in 

1. (i.)— HetUriMU. There isn very full account of Ncstoriaiiism In China in 
vol. V. (1856) of Ihe Journal of the American Oriental Sodety. From it we team, on 
the authority of (he Singan>fu monument, tlut Aiofttt or A/ofinu, a Syrian Bishop, 
arrived in that city in .A D. 639, and that l)is books were translated into Chinese 
by order of the reigning Emperor, that there were difticullies willi Buddhists in 
A.D. 713; that in 746 or lliercahouts, there were in the city 14 Buddhist monas¬ 
teries, 27 Buddhist nunneries, 10 Taoist monasteries, 6 Taoist nunneries, 2 
Persian Temples (prolably Manichaean) and 4 Churches of the Menven worshi|>. 
pers (ChristiansJ. In 781 the celebrated monument was erected by a Persia)] 
Nestorian priest. In 84.5 (he Emper Wutsung, dissolved all Syrian, Persian, ami 
Mohammedan religious orders, .ind sent all foreign missionaries home. In 877 
there was a great massacre at Kan-fu in which 120,000 Mohammedans, Jews, 
Christians, and Manichaeans were slain. Tlterc were further {Xirtecutions in 
961,984,1131. 

(it)— AfanieAaemu. The late Mens. M. G. Deveria, Mumlm.uu tt Mani- 
tkitM CAitwii in Journal .Asintique, [Ser. IX. Tome X. p; 445] says (hat 
Manichaeans were to be found at Singan-fu, as early as A.D. 500, with priests 
called Sitia (Nestorian priests were Jap. SFj, and a big Temple known as 

Taithit^L Manicliaean books were brought (here in 694, by a Persian named 
Futo-uN. TIm Manichaeans tried to pass os Buddhists, and had temples at Sin* 
gan-fn, Honanfu, Taiyuanfu, and lateral Kingpo. In 768 they were very strong in 
Orkhon among the Uigburt. Ulien (he Uighurs were worsted by (be Khirgis in 
845, their congregations were dissolved, as were also those o( the Nestorians. 
Mazdetsm was found in Shartsi and Kansu in the ist century A.D., and there was 
a Mazdean (fire*worsbipping) temple at Singanfu in A.D. 677. The Mani- 
ebteans are ** said by the Chinese to be the root from which sprang the Pei- 
lien-kieu** (White Lotus Sect) which has given such trouble to the last and 
present dynasties by its obstinate adbevence to its religion (Richards, Cant/, ly 
the Million. Vol. IL p. 120.) 

2. CAitka DaisAi. See Lecture II. 

3. Dmgyo DaisAi. Enreki ytb year founded Hieisan. Went to China by 
the order of Kwammu Tennu, and there studied several branches of Buddhist 
lore. i.e.:— 
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Singanfuji Buddhism supreme, with Coiifuciatiisni and Taoism, 
sometimes a.s citecnleK, sometimes as friends. Tile Menichaean? 
had at least one large Church in the City t tlic Nestorinus had 
four, and wlien Kobo and Hengyc visited the cUy they must 
l^ave seen standing at a street corner the celebrated Singanfn 
monument which proclainied to all China the great doctrines 
of the Christian Faith. 

Tills brought me to Manichacism, the nori'Buddhist faith 
most akin to the system adopted by Kdbd Daishi for use in 
Japan. Kobd^s faith—the scwzalled Mantra or Shingon Hudd- 
hisni—so much lesemblcd Manichaeism that it might be said 
to be practically tfie same system. It had many Indian 
elements in it but also some that were Egyptian and Gnostic.’ 
To Ciii'ifitians^ it is interesting, because St. Augustine was foi' 
many years a Maiuchaean before becoming a Christian^ and 
because many of the points which St Augustine teils ns about 

Tfritiai fnohl Dt/Sui and GyfjFrmn. pojn ShMiyC Ajayt, 

ZtN ^9 frOin Ll^ii Zi^nshi. fiasattutai 

All tllQ^ fovr WCjC aft^r^vards incGrpoFB[c 4 inlQ l^trigyv's iiyBtem, wbicli In Uua 
respect diflent frcini Chinese Tendv. tint hfuiAl ScrijKuFe 19 s^tH the 
IldhekyA. 

On hia rcCarn he opciiGd classes Cor stti^enls whijtn he ad]jthle<t r]:^]ri Llteir 
i^lh year, and to ^vhotn h-a lectured rf?r a long course oi years^ siUntLnistering ilie 
Uni&ed MahClyAna Frcce^ris. Tbe graduates of this Colley ^le afterft-nrds 
appointed to imporlanl pcsitionSr Ittadsliip^ of Kohahunj e Tenapleo. 

To the above four he attcrnards added NembutSU pruOlices. InnporiAnl 
[^cTBona^ are Jigatu TaUhi Enatn, and ChishG Dawhi Enchln. Imperial 
Favour was fully btetowed Oft H ieiian, e.g. by the Epiperori Goshlrikawa qnd 
Udn. 

4i Horn A.l^. 774. Ills on'^nal name ivas XCkai. Il<e^ 

coming a priest^ he was sent in S04 Co Chiaa, whence lie returned a fetv years 
IhIct, bringing with him the tcachtrigH, Jn Sifi he founded the 

monastery of where he died, and where his body is said to be uwoIeui^ 

the appearance of (he PutUrC Jluddha. Mahrcya. He was a great beneracfOr of 
hw connlry, planned roads, encouraged ifidustriesj and is known as the inveniftr 
of the Japanese alphabet. 

T, To this mast be added a attong element ofl^roaslrjaniaTi]' I am now 
□ow engaged on the study of a Shingon hock recently published m Japau^ /Jiittn 
£y^m ti9 Viimi, winch will, I throw much light on ^iiinganism. It 
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the Manichacans are to be found in the Shingon Buddhism of 
to*day.‘ 

I.—On the 20th April A.D. 242, Sapor I. King of Persia, 
was crowned at Persepolis. He was the second King of the 
Sassanian House, and his coronation implied the firm establish¬ 
ment of a national Government for Persia, In the midst of the 
rej'oicings, a young man stepped forward announcing himself a 
Prophet “ What Zoroaster was to Persia/’ he said, what 
Buddha to India, what Chrbt in the West, that am I to Baby¬ 
lonia.” The faith tliat he proclaimed was to be a revival of 
the old faith of Babylon, in which he saw the materials for a 
world-wide, all-embracing, religion.* 

gives, atnoog other things, Jspsnese translstions of great portions of the basal 
Scriptures of Shingonism. 

1. St. Augustine, as is well-known, was for several years before hU 
conversion to Christianity a Maniebaesn. His treatises against Maoiebaeism 
ought, therefore, to be of the greatest value for our researches. But. though 
Arabian Historians say that " Manes made much of Buddha,” we find no traces 
of Buddhism in St. Augustine. The Manichaebm which he combated was 
entirely the European variety. Perhaps the most interesting of St. Augustine's 
snti-Manichaean works is the Reply to Faustos, a Manichacan teacher, whom be 
also mentions in the fifth book of His Confessions. In this he allows Fanstus to 
speak for himself, there being long passages apparently quoted in full from 
Faustus' own works. These sections are interesting as showing that the 
Manichaeans felt many of the difiicultiet of the Christian revelation much in the 
;aroe way as the Buddhist of Japan feels them toslay. The books are almost en¬ 
tirely taken up with the higher criticism ” of the Christian Scriptures, but throw 
BO light on the origins of Maniebaeism, or on its connection with Eastern religions. 

2, Kessler.— Afam. I. p. 187, gives the following quotation, taken from 
Birhni, out of one of Manes' own writings: *' Wisdom and good works have been 
handed down in unbroken succession from age to age by the messengers of God. 
Thus in one period the true religion was proclaimed in India by the prophets 
whom men call Buddhas: In another, in Persia, by Zoroaster: in another, by 
Jesus, in the lands of the West. Then came the present revelation and prophecy 
m these latter days, in Babylonia, by me. Manes, the Apostle of the true God.” 
Kessler ^Lc) gives, for the sake of comparison, a somewhat similar list:^Adam, 
Seth, Noah, Abraham, the Buddhas, 2 k>roaster. Messiah, Paul. The list should 
end with Manes, but the Persian author, from whom Kessler quotes, is a 
Mussulman, and so closes liis list with Mahomet The use of the word Mtsziah 
is striking. Notice idso in the above list the plural form, * the Buddhas.” 
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IL—Cubricus (t!ie young mao's real name) was borti of a 
noblo> but poor, family hr Babylonia. His father was a very 
religious roan> and a leading liglit among the Mugtasilalis, a 
liah Clu lstiaii, half pagan sect, amongst whoni tite lad learned a 
great deal botii about Christiaiiity nnd about the old faith of 
the Babylonians, The Persians, who ruled the countryj^ Were 
Zoroastrian fire worshippers, and there were many Jewish 
colonics in Babylon. Evidently he was accustomed to a 
iumble of religious notioiisJ 

Adopted by a widow woman, whose wealtli ivas put at his 
disposal, he found amongst her books sontc evidently Buddhist 
works whicli attracted Ilia attention. Only tlie names of these 
books have been preserved,—^the Gos/tei^the Chtipirrs —t]ie 
MysUries and t|ie Tr^mmw —but tliey were evidently Buddhist 
from the fact that they professed to be written by a man named 
Scytliianus^ {^S£yi!danr=^S^ky£iu^ cf. Sakyamuni) and enlarged 
or re-edited by his disciple Terebinth us wlio afterwaids assum¬ 
ed the title of Buddha*^ 


1 . Sh Keistn^s, Jifatii, for a TuU discu^tiAQ of Mcnichaci^m. 

3, $cc Cyiil Af Jfniulcniir Cut. I^cf. vt j 32^2jr LEkcXVisC E[jiphinLu; 
adv^Haer. BolH eTiChI vrrileiS KCm 1& have derived ilieir [nformtiE ioa tVom ]h« 
Act* Aichclai. 

3. For i full difciiasion of ihse boohs^see the close ofthifi fourih r,ecEuTic. 
Epiph. adv. Hrtfif. 11, iL {p. m Migne’s P^rrotogie especially mentionc (hat 
ScyLhianuS Wai well versed in tht mflgical arts of the Indiaoi and Fgy|;[icii!l. 
The words of Sf. Cyril arc as follow*: {C*t. vl. aa " Tlicre Waii in 

Egypt ooe ^ythianus, a EjaiaOm [the SAreOens CacM originally frOin lilt tame 
country as the yactchi] by birth, withnotliing in common either with. Jiidaism 
or diTiStiauity. This man, who dwelt at Alexandria [Epiplianius adds that he 
bad *1*0 lived In * seaport town on ihc Itcd-Sc*], and imitated the life of Ari-’totlc 
Composed four books “ But when beyEinanus peipoicd to oome into 

JttdaejL, and make baVOC oftbe land, th* Lord smote hEm With n rtcartly disease 
and stayed the pcstilence.^^ T'be Acta Arcliel*! adda ttat Scyihtanus wished lo 
go to Jerusalem ^^for the purpose of meeting all those who had a repuEftlion 
there as teachers;” and Epipbaniua say* that Terebintlius carried out his 
master's intent ton came to Jerusalem TTSpi TitiV ^oarhXiiiUy 

and was there rejected by the beads of the ChrinEan Church. 
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Cubricus then went on his travels, to the confines of India 
and China, ie. the country nortli-of Afglianistan, Turkestan, 
or l^actria. Here he lived in a cave—the whole country is 
filled with ancient Buddhist rock-monastcrics: and acquired 
fame as a painter—the rock caves arc full of mural decorations. 
VVlu n he came back, he had assumed the name of Mmiit the 
artist or painter, with an alternative Mamclusus, which may 
possibly be connected with the famous Indian Monastery of 
Manikyata} 

When Mani appeared at the coronation of Sapor and 
formulated his doctrine, he was first welcomed, then (possibly 
for political purposes) banished. Sapor's successor, Hormisdas 
I., recalled him and showed him much favour :—but the next 
King was his enemy. He was arrested and put to death. 
He was flayed while still living, and his skin, stuffed with 
straw, was hung up in terrorem over the gates of*Perse- 
ix>lis. 

III.—After his death his religion .spread with great 
rapidity, adapting itself, wherever it went, to the religion of the 
country. We find Manichaeans in Syria, Palestine, Asia Minor, 
J‘]gypt (Manes, S|)eaking to Chri.stians call.s himself the Apostle 


I. 'riic I'erstAn word Mani also means a painter, and there is a tradiiion 
tbtd Manes when in exile, supported hiniself by making mural paintings such as 
are found in the Buddlii t rock-monastcrics. The Ilokekyo (See Lect iv.) 
makes spec'al reference to the merit to be acquired by those who paint the walls 
of rock-mooastcries.^ Epiphanius says that Mani means trKSUO^, a ressel, or 
vehicle. H. G. Rsvcrly, [** Tebhat three hundred and nxty fme yeaet afy>‘* Trans. 
K. A. S. Bengal. 1895 (p. 122)] mentions that at Lhassa, ‘*some relate that the 
labut [bier or coffin] of Mani the naqquosh is preserved here.'* This paper is a 
translation from a Molmmmedan writer, and clearly shows that Moh. tradition 
connects Mani with the Buddhism of Thibet. It it quite possible that the tabut 
may have been the ceremonial throne used to signify the " vacant chair of tlie 
teacher" at \^Bema festival held by Manichaeans to commemorate the Martyr¬ 
dom of their Founder. St. Augustine speaks of the Bema as having been a very 
impressive rite. Other Maaichaean traces are to be found in Ceylon as well as 
in Thibet 
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of Christ, or the raraclotc)d' in North Africa (St, Aufjiifitiiire)^ 
In France and Spain. It Is raenlioned as a great Iionour to 
Ireland that there were no Manichaeans there, and among the 
tenets and pjactlce-s for which the Knights Templars were sup¬ 
pressed were some that were Manicbaean. 

Again, there were Manichaeans in Ceylon, in South India 
(there was a Manichacan St, Thomas,, and the shrine near 
Madras is said to be Manichacan), in Tliibet (relics), and very 
nurneious communities In Turkestan, Balkh, ^Kashgaria, Samar- 
cand.^ They were in Clhna in A JD. ^OOy if not earlier, with 
large temples at Singanfn and other places, and it is said of 
them that their priests (Saba) passed themselves off as Budd- 
hists, and adopted Buddhist terminology and discipline. 

IV.—Tn A.D. ^os and Sq (5 there arrived at Sirtganfu two 
Japanese piiesEs, sent by Government to study religious con¬ 
ditions and report. The Indian Buddhism till that time in 

1. In (vol. i. IlftsijA Shir, chap, i.) 11>c authors 

iKrf in lVic ninth ttntnry after dcallt [IlitidrthiSt chTOnoldgy is n[>tonauftly 

Ifttl) die nodliisalLVA h]iiitrey:i O^acetided from (llic Ttl&hita) TTcnrren to a Greal 
Vrciching I Ill] (Jiy in Ayasha no Knni (? Ujjuin) where hedeJivered 

IcClurtfl on |he five Ahlndharjuaa, 'I'he dale is not qaitc rigliil, when Ihe slory 
ifl told ftlxiLil Vasuhandlm, wliQ hted in (he fifth century, A.n., but why should 
not this have been MtulW? In gpeohing to ChristianE wc know that he caJ led 
ItirMcIf the Var^lete. In Speaking to Buddhists it would 1lc most natural for him 
to spefll: of bimSclf eiS the Maiueya wliom the Buddhist world was ex^xctini^, 
Tlie CTiinese Triintaka contains several books by Maitrcyd;, who is not however the 
elf^MlctcCl M'SRsiah, but a human BodhiBattva of tliat name. 

a. In ihe list orhlnnichaean writiings given by ICessIcr (htani. I. p. f.f.) 
are the fol lowing ;™-To lllelndijans, to the inhobilanls of TCaskar, to Armenia, to 
Klesiphon, to Bahylon, to Mewnc (in Arabia l^iin). 

The Arab writer AUicruni (quoted by KeSslcr 1. [*. yaz) says (hat in his days, 
AJl. lO^S, thera were many Mauichaewis in Turkestan, China, Thjliiit and even 
in India. The MauUhaeans were divided into two ulajses. Those wlin 
mainLaincd that auraclfls liad OcaJ«l w ith Clirist and that Man« hnd no mfra. 
mllous powers, and (J) those who hold that Manes had been a wonder i^iQrkcr. Ti 
Tamrfi'ht in scerng strong traces ftf Manlcliaetsm in the Sliingon and Tendai 
Sects in Japan, rtngyo HukBlii would seem to have bclongflt to the first, tuid 
K^Iju J>aishi to the 
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Japan was not altogether satisfactory and tlie Government 
wanted something better adapted to existing conditions. 

They liad an abundant choice of material. Confucianism, 
Taoism, Nestorian Christianity (the celebrated Singanfu tablet) 
Mnnichaeism, and Buddhism of many sorts—Siiuill Vehicle, 
and I.arge, Indian and Chinese. 

Dengyo Daishi, the first of these young men, adopted the 
Buddhism lately formulated in China by Chisha Daishi, better 
known as Tendai Daishi. It was an eclectic sy.‘:tem, containing 
elements taken from many sources, Manichacan among the 
rest. Some day I hope to give a lecture on Tendai, to-day 
I shall confine myself to the form of faith brought over to 
Japan by the other Government student, Kobo Daishi. 

Kobo Daishi’s sect is known in Japan as Shingon, or Man¬ 
tra, in India, as Yogachara. It does not claim to be based at all 
on the teachings of Sakyamuni. *' Sakyamuni s faith,*' said a 
Shingon believer the other day, “ is a very imperfect doctrine, 
good enough for the ignorant and- imperfect. We speak 
wisdom amongst the Perfect *—and the wisdom which we have 
did not come from Sakyanruni, but from a Greater Buddha 
Vairoc'aua (in Jap. Dainichi) who revealed it to men.” I hope 
to be able to show that this Shingon teaching is simply Mani- 


I. The distinction bettreen hearers ” and “ perfect," was made in a book 
called, in Greek, ^ zwu KttptOjliiOV fii(iXoZ Or 70 . in I alio, 

EpiUoLx FtmihmetUi. Sl Augnstine wrote a treatise against it. It is described 
by the Manichaean Felix, quoted by St. Aug, os containing m/V/wm, medium et 
fintm of the Manichaean faith. It contains, besides rules for the ** perfect " and 
•• bearers," a dogmatic statement about the “ Ught-fderema " which oorresix>nds 
so nearly to the Jap Buddhist conception of Vaitoe'mto, "in whom all fulness 
dwells." Much of this was taken from the doctrines of the Mendaeans amongst 
whom Manes had spent hb youth. (Cf. Kessler. Mani I. p. 200, and Brandi). 

There was another book, 6 rjaa>jpf)Zy (in Kessler « Buch der T.ebendij; 
machnng "), a title evidently taken from a similar work by Scythianus. (see note 
above). Epiphanios also mentions a fxtKpb^ Or^aoopoZy »nd Kessler i. 214.^ 
an Epistle, Au/munierutig aur FrtmmigJteit^ which suggests As'raghosha’* 
Awakening of Faith." 
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c!iaei£m+ I know that it is generally looked upon as being 
essentially Hindooj—a tnere adaptation of mystic HinduLsm to 
the tenets of Buddliism. But tliere are some striking differences 
between tiie Hindu yog^ and tlie ShIngon^^?^f^^//rt,^v^J and tliose 
differences are jtist what we should e>tpect from a Manichacan 
adapter. Have we not already seen that, in speaking to Christ¬ 
ians^ Manes spoke of Idnisctfas the Comfoitei'^ wbiie his discJpi.es 
in China ranked tlicmselves as l^uddhists ? We should natural¬ 
ly expect him to the Hindoos to be as a Hindoo that he might 
gain the Hindoos. 

V. '—The Shingoit believers claim that their doctrines came 
from Soutit India, where Nagarjuna found their Sacred Boolcs 
in an Iron Tower, where he received Baptism from an old 
saint^ 

As a matter of factj both Manicliaeism and tiie carlier 
Zoroastiiantsm on which it was partly based were finiily estab¬ 
lished in Sotithem India, and there iis a great deal in common 
in the tciininology and ritual of Hindooisni and of Zoroast- 
rJanTsm : e.g. the words goma^ and the firtsacrifices be¬ 

longing to them aiid lo the Shingou. 

VI. —When a Manichaian became a Christiaii lie was 

Inquired to make the following abjuration: I anathematize 

.Terebinthus who is called Buddha.Zoroaster, 

wliom Manes called a god, who had, so he said, appeared in 
former times to the Indians and Persians (possibly this is the 


1. UajHiSni in Lhe silingon and Tcn^lAi. SKU (Skt. Jnp. 

the CKaCl CounIcrpaTl of 'That it waj Jn ManichaefSTn, n’t a syiuhol of new 
life, nor nn iniliation for alt believers, but a. Jjgn of adLini9».jon into th* liigluer 
grade of believers. MankhHiei;;[n had t^O grades of disciples, the HcarAs and 
ihc rerfectwilb dine rent rules autF dtsct|>Iine for eocEi. Like the fthingQii 
monk, the MttTiicbaeafi ‘‘ Ter feet" had lo abstHlfi from marFiagc* huBincFiSj and 
all conneetEon ivKh [Ete World. These men in eacb Case form ihe liierarchy, and 
admLEsion to the higher ranks is Ei^ Bagnisan. I Irelicve this tower In have been 
ihc ManicbaEan ^rlne of St. Thomas in S. India, and that the Nagarjuna of tire 
Manira fsccEs nas ^aicc a different pcrson'-gc from the N^garjaha who composed 
the S^aJStra on the ynrjMii ynriifftHS. 
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explanation of the Iron Tower) and whom he named .the Sun 

(Jap. Dainichi). 1 anathematize all the gods whom Manes 

has invented.the four-faced Father of Greatness* (the 

eternal Buddha of Shingonism is ‘ four faced/ luving four 

essential qualities).the so-called Male Virgin of light the 

shoulder Bearer*.the five spiritual Lights, (ra 

.Five Dhyani Buddhas of Shingon,.the 

I. four-fatea. In Shiogonism, aJI the Buddhas,and conseqaenllyMahAvatro- 
e'ana, (i«. God) quatre corps spirituels, qai sont, i°, celui de leur nature 
origiDcJIe, 2° celui qu’ils revftent selon leur pens6e, 3" le transformi, 4** le derive 
tie celui ou secondaire,*’Kev. de I'Hist d. Kel. XXVI. 311. Cf. Che Tetraefys 
in (be spxtra of Proclos, the NeopUtonist. 

z ladder btartr Cf. tlic Sutra of the Burden<bearer in J. R. A. S. 1901. 
573' ** vous enseigoerai le fardeau, le ixirteur du fardeau, la prise da fardeau, 
le deiiOt du fardeau. Le fardeau ce sont lei cinq skandhas: la prise du fardeau, 

eeal la trisHO: .le depOt du fardeau, e'est Pextinction de la iristta: Ic 

porteur du fardeau e’est le fud^via Jap. a/i^’asJkiJti), e'est le personnage respeci- 
al>Ic que vous voyez, qui a un (el nom &c. &c.*’ FalUe Poutsin. Dogme-BouddJi. 
J. A. Se. IX. T. XX. 266. In a passage in Epiphanius (adv. Haeres. LXVI. cap 
XXV) it says that Manes taught that 6 itptOTO^ diudptOTCOQ consisted of 

rd ^revre avotiila. eeae 3 e duepo^, ^d»j, udcDpf rtup /cat 
There was a sixth, the soul, of which man had been robbed. In 

Tzuscku Bukkyo Gi/iwn KaUo Skd, Vol. I. p. 504, is a lengthy expos6 of 
Shingon doctrine as to the sonl. It lays down the six principles, earth, water, 
&c., with t/iiii as the sixth. These >ix, it says, are expressed by the mystic 
dhorani a-ia-ta ka-ki-tm and correspond to (he six organs, and the six senses of 
man It was to save the ‘'burden-bearer"—(the pudgala) that the Saviour, 
according to Manes came into the world. 5 re ds Bide, 6 TTOT^p b 

dXtfiopivTjV rtfU iv rat atbpaTt . zbv ufdv 

(jLxO'J, Ep. l.c. cap. XLIX. AbaraiiakitM is the Akratax of the Egyptian 
Gnostics, e.g. Basil ides. 

3.. The Arab Historian. Al JMcftljl, (Kessler I. 323) saj^s that God is only a 
name for the Five Conoepts^-colonr, taste, smell, touch hearing. These how- 
ever constitute personality and so God is a personal being. The same applies 
to the god of darkness. This is, however, not so in the Fihritt al tdOm the 
geeatest of all I'ersian authoriiies on Manes. God ^the King of the Paradises 
(pi )of Light has five elements.—GentItnets, Knowledge, Understanding, Secrecy, 
Insightfive spiritual elements -Ixjve, Faith, Truth, Bravery, Wisdom. Earth 
has the same five elements, to which the .spiritual elements corresponding arc 
Breath Wind, Ught, Water, Fire. 
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five Sfjintual en^aiiJitions froni the Manidiajaii Hod.in 

each case incamated in gjeat rdi^dous teachers...with 

Christ as the ^irro- 01 " of the West hi the one case, 

and Amrdaas thc Dhyam Bixldha of the West in the other). 

in short, I anathccnatize all the gods, Aeoiis, and derivative 
Aeons (oi^va- rwv the 13uddhas* lioaatsu, and 

ATanushi ISuddlias) whom Manes inventedr^ It is hard Co 
imagine at first how immense is the rantheoii oriJuddiiism in 
its Tetidai and Sldngon forms. 

analheniatize those that say that Zoroasteiv Luddka, 
Chrhl} Manes, and tlie Suiv (—the five Dliyans Buddhas endtrig 

up with Vairocnna^Da]nich;=Amaterasu=the Groat Sun—) 

are one and the same. [It is just what Shiogon says)..,...that 
identify Christ with the Sun and worship the celestial bodies 
(again Shingon)......that say that the souls ot men are Identical 

with God fagflia Sliingon).that teacJi tliat plants, trees, 

water, and such like things are ojidowud with sonia [Sliingon 
again)." 


VIL—One of the strangest identifications tliat I Iiavc 
found r got fi'oni St. Augustine, who was himself at one tinie a 
Mantclmcan. Among other things in his anti Manichaean 
treaties ifi .g, the division of believers into Hearers and Perfect, 


n There is dauagigff passage iti %tph. whieli I £iv?L'i>*ia„ in which” ail 
S]^alts of I he historical Christ ns being ia ihe .Small V^hMc, luutit as i]jt 
hiSiorictti GiTtanfta was. Here ia tile (jlmtatiofl . 

Epipli. adv. tticras. fp. ^47)«p. XKX.^. 

a.\ 5 s 6 5 isj Trit/litsptt} -Xqu^j, 

^ /cac ^ -ofjOivoc 

tto5 b ^p^irpur^f: b rphfKj b iv Tip/isy/iX^ ft/d 

-bpTfv ical TO rdx^K rob fca\ rb rov 

dvipiGU Kfli Tab Knu rw i5Jfitro;.... 


Her* ii tfi ooch-eabie that jesira IS iHit in ihe ^ Snnah Vcliidc/' while tht unknown 
■■^tCiftitit sencK^Ma (icrlCTibod: as Itelonging to- Mtc Circal, Vehiclv." The waits 
afiaiusl lire, etc., we be fouriil amon^ the: of (lie 

p. 15S, pG, Ltit esp, pp. -3.^12. The Ls the Great Sahyamurit of ilw 

Ilokelty^, the rirst htiiig the lilsloriMl CoTama, ariU the ficoond, the cj:|wii,5ca 

SakyamtitiE uf the esirlKi' Maha_vAfla 
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which is also found in Shingon) he tells us tliat the Manichaeans 
Iwd a thi-eefold system of sacramental or quasi-sacramcntal 
worship, based on ethical rules of life, and known as the 
sipiacula or seals. There were three seals, he tells us, of the 
hand, the mouth, the heart,— sigmcultwi oris, mamis, pectoris. 
Strange to say Shingon has the same—a threefold rule of life 
with conduct for body, mouth, and heart (Jap. sangtii) and 
based on that threefold system of worship known as the 
san mitsu, *'the three secrets.” When we come to enquire 
more particularly, we find that these secrets arc actually called 
seeds, of the hand, the mouth, and the heart, the first consisting 
of certain ritual signs to be done with the hands during 
worship, the second, of certain formulae or mantras (dkarani) 
to be recited, and the third of certain acts of meditation to be 
made. The seals of the hands are all explained in the SJudo- 
ifuhu in the Annales du Musce Guimet. The mantras or 
seals of the mouth arc mostly unintelligible formulae, supposed 
to be Sanskrit, but not always so {e.g. akka=water), and there 
is said to be only one man (8i years old) who now understands 
them. ’ Of the meditations I could not learn much except 
that they did not differ materially from the zazen of the other 
sects. 

VIII.—As we come to know more of Japanese history we 
shall probably find some deep reason prompting the Govern¬ 
ment of that time to send over students of religion to China. 
All sorts of religious ideas were coming into the country, as 
they had done a century before into China, Religious con¬ 
fusion, leading to spiritual unrest, was much to be dreaded, and 
a harmonious and harmonizing system seemed an essential.- 
Dengyo and K 5 b 6 were botli harmonists, and the Ryobu 

1. Many of Ihesc spells, or dharani, are to be found in Chap. XXI. of the 
Ilokekyo. I have found some, eap. applicable to Kwannon, in a little Catechism 
entitled Kxtxumm m JCttdoku; and there is a (Shingon) book on the “TUirteen 
Ruddhas ** which gives the proper Mantra to he used for each of these personage^ 
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which they favoured brouglit quietness^ if it did not 
bring spiritual strength lo the countrj'. Conscioufsly or un¬ 
consciously Kobo was a true disciple of Mancs^ and liis system 
worked for great comprehensiveness as did aUo that of its rival 
of Tendaii 

We havq thus in the Japanese Shingon a cocnplcxity ol 
causes working as it were in and out upon eacli othcfi liigypt, 
Babylon» and FersiSj influence the T-Tindoo rjtuab which 
in its turn influences tJie decadent Buddhism of the last two 
centuries before Cbrist. 

This Buddhism comes back to li^ypt in the peisoii of 
Scythianus, where it is infected with Alexandrine speculation, 
and so retu rns to Babylon and India. Then it influen ces 
Manes on the one hand^ and Nagaijuna on Ihc otlicr, and these 
two streains flowing in totally different channels, at length 
meet in China, where Kobo Daisht unites them into one, and 
out of them forms tlic Japanese system of lire Siungon. The 
tracing of these interacting influences can only be compared 
to the foliowii^ out the pedigree of a family the members of 
which have for several generations intermarried with each 
other. 

I. £Aiufi 3 , sometime^ also Callcft is m 

of (he religions into ono iretUiriQ; ShlniQ gods u Budnltifis and vi^ 

wiM- Jt was dctiniLelj swoyt the 1\etLomli07l &f Meiji, 




LECTURE II. 


DARUMA AND THE BUDDHIST 
CANON. 


Danwiit is in Japsn tbe name giveit to a pecnUju: legle-ss 
dolt which i.s often to be seen in the hands of chitdrtn. Jt niay 
be'looked upon as the equivalent of our Noah's Arks^ for it is 
in reality the image of a great Buddhist Saint, In Chiua^ tlio 
Saint's name is Tamo, a personage held inso higli esteem that the 
first missionaries thought that hq was no other than the Apostle 
St. Thomas, whom legend has credited with the cvangclizjition 
of India and China. His real name is Bffd/tui/mrtna* He was 
an Indian Buddhist^ the son of an Indian who made his 

appearance in China about'the year A.D. 530, where he 
founded the Zm or Dkyatii sect This sect under the name 
of Busshinshu (Sect of Buddha's mind) was brought into Japan 
as early as A.D. 654 by the monic Dosho^ who failed, however, 
to gain much popular favour for his teachings. It w'as re¬ 
imported in 11/3 and 1134 respectively by Eisai and Dosen, 
in two sections, the which came from ttie South of 

China, and the S^iidt whicii came from North of the Yangtze* 
The big Monasteries at Kamakura belong lo the former, the 
Sodo has its chief seat at the Eiheiji in Kchixen. 

To judge of Daruma^s work* it is necessary to speak first 
of the Canon of Northern Buddhism. 

The first official appeaitincc of Buddhism in China was in 
A.D, 67* when, in answer to the Krtiperor Ming-ti's invitation* 
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two priests, Matanga and Dh.irmaraksha, brought Buddhist 
books, relics, and images, from N.W. India, and founded a 
monastery which still exists, under the name of the White 
Horse. Both these men died in A.D.- 70 leaving behind them 
four books, of which only one now exists, the Sutra of the 42 
sections. The next batch of missionaries came to China in 
• A.D. 147, headed by the Parthian Prince; Anshikao. The 
interval of seventy years* was largely taken up with con¬ 
troversies and persecutions during which the Buddhists claimed 
to be miraculously assisted.* After A.D. 147 the stream of 
translators began. What the size of that stream was may be 
inferred from the fact that in A.D. 730, a short time before 
Dengyo Daishi came over from Japan, the Northern Buddhist 
Bible consisted of 5.048 distinct works—with power to add to 
their number. Tlvc treatises were very miscellaneous. There 
4 re treatises on abstruse metaphysics, there are also treatises on 
the cure of the tooth-ache, and there are gods and goddesses, 
Buddhas and IkKlhisattvas from cveiy land that ever contained a 
Buddhist,—Afghanistan, Persia, Central -Asia, India. All the 

I. It seems also clear that wherear Mii^*ti was a {tacific ruler, and. as such, 
natoralljr iudioed to buddhism, his successors fell under the influence of the 
militarj party, the chief ex]x>nent of which was Panchao the Viceroy who pushed 
his conquests as far os the Caspian Sea 

a. During those seventy odd years between A.D. 70 and A.D. 147, tlx 
infant Buddhist communities underwent a severe trial of opposition and even of 
persecution, at the hands of the representatives of the older religions of China. 
The Confucianists and Taoists were the most vigorous opponents of the foreign 
religion, and the Buddhist answer seems to have bv... an appeal to the miracul¬ 
ous. In Btikkyi Gimon Mcndtki Vol. I. chap 2, there is a long discussion on 
relics and sacred objects, together with an account of the miracles which are 
believed to have accompanied the first introduction*of Buddhism into China. 
The bones of Buddhist Saints, placed on an anvil, refused to be broken by the 
blows of a sledge hammer, the Sacred Books of the priests, and the idols which • 
they venerated, passed unscathed through the ordeal of fire. A drama very 
similar to that of Elijah and the priests of Baal was enacted in the capital dty 
of the Later or Eastern Han Dynasty, and the result—(if wc may trust the 
Buddliist historians, who are not alvrays veracious)—was the triumph of the 
foreign religion, through the manifest interposition of Providence, 
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books olainiecl to liavc beeiii originally written inSanskrib San- 
akrit was the eccltstaslical language of Huddhism, ]ust as much 
as I-atin was the ecclesiastical language of Mediaeval Europe. 

The obvious results, which were felt less in ludiaj where 
there was no importation of bookSj than in China, where 
missioins came in from all sidea^ and where the stream was aug- 
’ mented by native additions, was a most alaiming confusion of 
religious ideas, Vor this several remedies suggested themselves* 
(i) ^/fff^jftJJw.““Kuddhist teachers took some particular 
Sutra or Commentary which appealed specially to their wants, 
and made the selected book or books the bases of their 
sectarian teaching. These are known as the “ One Sutra one 
Commentary ” Sects, and are very largely of Indian origin. 
The early sects in Japan (mostly extinct) which established 
tlicniselves during the Kara period (iCusha, Hosso^ Jojttsu^ 
kib-u, SanroUj fire.) belonged to this cla&s. They were narrow 
and sectarian bodies, and both in Japan and China were disposed 
to quarrel amongst themselves* There is plenty of proof tend¬ 
ing to show that about the Nara period (from A.D. 593 to 
A. D* 793) ► BLiddhlsm in Japan was distracted by internal 
conflicts which were very disturbing to the whole country, and 
that the lunperor Kwammu^s thought,, in sending Kbbb and 
nengyoto China, was mainly to obtain some religious system 
which should bring peace to the country and obtain the 
liarmonious co-operation within the body politic of Buddbism, 
Confucianism and the' indigenous Shinto. 1 have already 
spoken about Kbb 5 and his work* It remains for me to speak 
of Dengyo’s Jabouis. 

II. The Eclecticism liaving failed, both m 

China and Japan, to biing forth good fruit, the way lemained 
open for the Harmonists to try their liand. Was it possible to 
bring die chaos of Mahayana scriptures into anything like order 
or system ? The task exercised the ii^gcnuity of many priests, 
both Indian and Chinese. and Odko, among the 

former, EsU. Chisha, Genshu, and otlicrs, among the latter, all 
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tried their hands at it and failed. Emon Zenshi (A.D. 400) gave 
up the attempt in despair, and yet fluked a success. Dcspaiiing 
of finding which was the principal .scripture to whicli the rest of 
the books should be subordinated, lie shut his eyes, walked 
into the library and took the first book his fingers touched. It 
happened to be Nagarjuna's Madhyavtika S’dsira, and he took 
it as the basis of bis arrangement. “ And this,” says a Japa¬ 
nese writer, “ is the basis of the Tendai sect!”' 

Dengyo Daishi’s system was a little diflerent to that. 
The founder of the Chinese Tendai had supposed four great 
periods of development in the teachings of Sakyamuni, and had 
arranged all the scriptures of the Three llaskets according to 
those periods, making the Madhyamika Sastra the key to the 
whole harmony. IDengyo Daishi added a fifth period to his 
harmony of the Master’s life, and thereby made room in the 
highest place for the Saddharma-pundarika, which had been a 
favorite in Japan ever since the Prince Imperial Shotoku had 
himself delivered lectures on it in the precincts of the Palace at 
Nara, Dengyo’s periods are the following:'—(i) Kegon 
(Avatamsaka) a very exalted set of teachings delivered before 
Angels and Bodhisattvas, immediately ailer his Enlightenment, 
when the celestial glory was still upon Gotama. (ii) Agon 
(Agama), simple teachings, for sinful men, being the substance 
of his early preachings at Benares and elsewhere, (iii) Hbdb 
(Vaipulya), the ” expanded teachings " of a later period, given 
to disciples with a certain amount of spiritual experience, 
(iv) Hatinya (Prajna) containing the philosophy of his whole 
system, and lastly, (v) Hokke^Nckan (Saddharma-pundarika, 
Nirvana), being tlicological and ecstatic teachings of his last few 
years. In this way IVngyd P)aishi hoped that he had formu • 
latcd a compreliensivc system in which there was room for the 


I. Tsuxoku Bokkyo CiiQon Moudoki, Vol. Ill, 507 
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whole S4.OO0 articles of tile orthodox Mahijana. Kattli,” 
and certainly if the Truth can bo obtained by boundless com- 
pvehensivetiessj Dcrtgyo liXatshi was on the way to attaining it. 
It took a student some twenty years to graduate in tlieclogy in 
the Buddhist University which Dengyo established on Hieizanj, 
and it is extremely doubtful if he could liave secceeded in his 
designs if he had not added to Jiis theological requirements 
some very pi'actical ajid beneficial labours of a different sort. 
It was perhaps too much to expect that so comprehensive a 
sect as the Tcndai should continue for long in a pure and 
virtuous state. It had in it too much that rvas iricongruous 
and incompatible, and too much that was worldly and carnaL 
It was the Court religionj and lent Itself to Court intrigues 
during one of the most intriguing periods of Japanese history. 
It was tom into factiojis by the rivalries of ainbitiDus priests, 
and the conflicting claims of competing monasteries. The 
Hieizan monks were notoricnis fighters, and the history of 
Japanese Buddhism from A.D. poo to A.D. 1250^ is the record 
' of a succession of protests from eai nest-minded, spiritual, teach¬ 
ers, against the corruptions of the dominant school of thought.^ 

One of these protests was the protest of the Zen sects in 
A.D. T172 and 11Q4, which I mentioned at the beginning of 
this paper. Both KIsai and Dozen based their Protestant 
teachings on tlic doctrines formulated by Bodliidharma. 

Daruma held with St. Paul, that " the letter killetli." H? 
did not trouble to investigate the Mahayhna Scriptures, to 
select this book, or reject that other. He simply put the whole 
on one side, and said that it was not by the Scriptures that a 
man could be saved. By clinging to a One Sutra, One 
Commentary" system, a nian became generally a narrow 
minded bigot; by trying fo follow the Harmonists and adopting 
all Scriptures, iie exposed himself to the danger of always 

I. See Je Mue] i 4 !Ties Japan veJs. I ;irKli II fut ^ gt>ixl <k!»cri [jEioa of the Si Ale 
of Jdpan during Che pertu<i fTi>m ihc Cu the r3[]i CenterrerL 
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learning and never coming to a knowledge of the Truth. The 
way of Buddhism was simpler. Its main problem was to arrive 
at Buss/dn, at the," inmost heart of Buddha/’ and that was a 
task which each man must do for himself, by following the 
path which tlie Master had trodden first, which the Bodhisattvas 
anc Patriarchs had trodden after him. By his own exertions, 
by the purification of his own heart, by a deep and constant 
contemplation of the most abstract kind, and growing deeper 
and more abstract with every exercise, he must reach out to 
Truths which Gotama had attained to under the Bo-Tree. 
Daruma's system is the Buddhist counterpart of the Spiritual 
p^xerdses of St. Ignatius I^yola, and the Zen faith has always 
been tl>c faith of soldiers and men of serious afl^irs. It was 
tl)c faith of the manly Hojo Regents at Kamakura; it luis 
always been the popular Buddhism of the samurai. 

When once this enlightenment has been reached, the 
Zenshu believer will turn to his .scriptures, and there find 
comfort But he need not confine himself to the Buddhist 
scriptures at all. Confucianism, especially that of tlie deep 
reaching Oyomei School, has always been the strength and stay 
of the Zenshu priests and lay believers. In modern days, they 
will turn to Epictetus, to Tolstoi, to Emerson, to Goethe, nay, 
they will try to find “ sermons in stones and good in every¬ 
thing.” The Ks.sence of Zenshuism is the ” Heart of Buddlia.” 
But what that heart is cannot exactly be said. There is a 
caj ving at Nikko which tells the tale. Three monkeys holding 
thdr hands, one over his eyes, one over his ears, and one over 
his mouth, mizantt kikazani, rivazant :—" Eye hatli not seen 
it, ear hath not heard it, tongue hatli not spoken it” The 
truth lies too deep for any but a communication from mind to 
mind. Oral transmission fails, the written letter fails still more 
signally. “ All wise men,” said Lord Beaconsfield, are of the 
same relig^'on : no wise man ever says what that religion is.” 

The Zenshuists claim, and I think with justice, that theirs 
is the most pure foro) of Indian Buddhism in Japan. They 
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are certaanly the most iree of any of tlie Jafianese sects from 
admixturie of non-Indian clenieiHs. They represent, as far as 
can. be at such a diistance of place and time, the old Buddhist 
faith that renovated India in tlie days of Gotama and As'oka, 
that fought against Hindoo philosophers and Brahman sages. 
They are the sturdiest and strangest, though not perhaps tho 
most obtrusively active, of l^uddhlst sects at the present day^ 
To-day I have said all I can in ihdr praise^ In my last 
lecture I sliall, speak of some criticisms which have bcci^ direct¬ 
ed against them by contemporaries. 





LECTURE III. 


TENDAI AND SHiNSHU. 


I have read in a Kuddlust book published this summer 
(BuMya Kdjfi/) that the different sects ought to be 

arranged according to their Iioiii^on, or principal object of 
worship. This arrangement gives us throe classes of l^uddlii^t 
sects,—those in which Vairoc'ana is the //tfwjsuw, those in which 
it is Sakyamuni, and, Jastly, those whicli give the principal seat 
of honour to Ami da* 

The Tendai system, true to its characteristic spirit of com- 
prehcn&Tveness, tried to liold all three, but failed. It admitted 
Sakyamuiii, Amida, and Vairoc^arta, but it did not succeed 
In keeping its monks true even to one of titcac three. 
VVe find Tendai temples like that s.g.^ of Asakusa, in 
which Kwaimon is the hmzm^ in others it is Vakuslif, or 
Kompira, the Sanskrit Kuvera. The Tendai very soon 
split into sub-sects,—partly from worldly reasons, and partly 
owing to dogmatic considerations. There is a subject of 
Tendai in which Amida is the h&mon. in contradistinction 
to the practice of the main body, which principaEly reveres the 
glorified Sakyamuni as described in the Hokekyo, and no 
less than four sects of out and out Amida worshippers have 
left the Tendai and set up for themselves. It would take me 
beyond my present limits to go into a detailed account of these 
sects. Suffice it to say that the first sect,—the one known 
as Yudiunembutsu, -and founded by Ryonen Shonin in 
A.D. 11 3 3,—IS based on a vision in wliich Amida himself 
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appeared to the founder ' of the sect, and told him to go out 
from the Hicizan Monastery, as being a den of demons, and 
to lake refuge in a One Being, who summed and stood for 
all, and a One religious practice which united all in itself. The 
Vision showed that the Hieizan required both moral reform 
and a simplification of dogma, but the Yudzunembutsu can 
scarcely be said to have been a success. It has always been a 
small sect: its younger sisters, the Jodo, founded by Genku, or 
Honen, in 1190, and the Shinshu, established by Shinran in 
1224, have both been much more successful. They have 
appealed to Buddhist history and traditions, have boldy 
claimed to represent the true teaching of Sakyamuni in his later 
years, and have gathered three quarters of the Japanese Buddhists 
into their folds. There is one other Amida sect, tlic Ji, founded 
about 1275, also as the result of a vision, but to all practical 
intents and purposes it is the Jodo and Shinshu that virtually 
monopolize the world of Amida worehippers. 

These sects (they obviously came into existence in Japan 
from the absolute necessity of presenting the people of this 
country with something more simple and practical than the 
extremely elaborate systems of Shingon and TendaO all find 
their peculiar tenets in three Sutras— Ahtrydjukyb, Ktuanmurya- 
jukyb and Avtida-kyb *—in which Sakyamuni discourses of the 
merits of another Buddha, as great as, or greater than. Himself, 
Who presides over a Western Paradise into which nothing that 
is undefilcd may enter, and admission to which may be 
gained, quite irrespective of a man’s Karma, simply by Faith 
in and Invocation of the Name of Buddha Amitabha. Like 
many (I might say all the) Mahayana books, these three Sutras 
arc not mentioned for centuries after Gotama’s deathIn the 
middle of the 1st centur>' A.D. As’vaghosha mentions both 
Amida and the Sutra in his Awakening of Faith {Kishinroii): 
we arc told that Nagarjuna died with his-face set towards the 

I. In Sanskrit re^>eciivelF the Larger Sukhavati Vyqha, the Aroitayux 
dhjani sntra, and the Smaller Sakbavaii Vyuba 
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Western Paradise : the brotlicrs Asang[lia and Vasubandhu 
believed on Amida in India of the fifth century A.D, In China, 
Amida boolis were brought in veiy earlyj Kumarajiva and 
others were great tmnalators of these Sutras, and the so’called 
White Ijotus Sect, whlcit is still in cxistencej lias been the 
fostei'mother of the Japanese sects which I have already 
niemionodt Any one who has given (he least attention to 
Mahayana liuddhisni Avill know how Ivird it is to assign a date 
to any Sutra coming from India* „ Even supposing that these 
Sntias represent the genuine teachings of Sakyatnunij there Is an 
interval ofsilcnee,from E.C 400 to A,D* 60^ during which neither 
Ami da nor Amida Sutras are once mentioned, so far as we know* 

I myself believe that the Suti^> as we have them, now, are 
of a late date, much posterior to Shaka's lime* and that the 
writings themselves should be classed as Vaipulya,'" or 
“ dcveloi^ed,” i.c. containing doctrines given at first in a very 
simple form, but expanded and developed on some, subsequent 
occasion. But* while believing the books themselves to be late, 

I think the teaching concerning Amida may have been actually 
given, in gefjtit by Sakyamuni himself during one of the last 
years of his Life (say B.C. 435.} I wilt give the reasons which 
have led me to this conclusion. 

There is a touch of time and place about the Amitayur- 
dbyaria Sutra which seems to my mind to bear all the marks 
o[ being essentially true. It is known that Gotama had, as one 
of his most earnest disciples, a local Rajah* Bimbisara 
by name. J^imbisara had a bad son, Ajatasatru, who, conspir¬ 
ing with Gotama's ^^deked cousin Devadatta* plotted to 
dethrone his fatlicr, and reign in his stead. The old King was 
accordingly thrown into prison* and* by his son's orders, kept 
on veiy short common.^ in the hopes that he might die* Queen 
Vaidehi, however, managed to smuggle food into the prison, 
and the old King lived and throve* Tlien the wicked son 
redoubled the severity of his father's impnsonment, and 
Vaidehi was no longer permitted access to her husband in 
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gaol. In her distress, she then sent for the lJuddha, to come and 
give counsel and advice. ** What have I and iny husband 
done,” she asked, *' that wc should be tormented with such a 
wicked son ? ” And, “ where is there a place that is free from 
sin and defilement ? for 1 can find none in India." She was quite 
right. There wis no such teaching in India at the time, as may 
be seen from the accounts given in tlic various biographies of 
Gotama’s discussions with hermits and sages, at the time when he 
was seeking after Enlightenment. In an ordinary Buddhist book, 
Gotama ought to have told her a very prosaicstory, of 
how, t'.^. she had been a butcher in some previous existence, and 
wajs now expiating her wickedness by one life of misery for 
every animal she had killed, and all the comfort he ought to 
have been able to offer her should have been that, when 
all these thousands of sins had been expiated in some very 
remote future, she might possibly look forward to a better 
existence. Instead of that, with a refreshing inconsistency, 
Gotania svxeeps aside the whole system of karma (the only 
law that India until then knew), explains to her one or two 
religions,—for 1 take the expression a Buddha-ficld " to mean a 
religion,—and bids her look for comfort to the West, to a Pure 
Land in which karma is for ever set aside tlirough the merits of 
the Great Buddha of the western regions. That is the germ of the 
Arnida Cult, The idea is worked out and elaborated in the 
three Sutras : the elaboration is, I think, of a later date, but tlie 
narrative I have related sounds to me like a genuine page from 
Sakyamuni’s life. 

Tlie question at once arises, irom whence did Sakya- 
muni obtain his knowledge of this western ” Buddha field," 
(or religion), with its principle of salvation by faith and purity 
of life, this faith which is outside of India, but which is yet, 
according to these Sutras, destined to attract to itself converts 
from all the other Buddha fields in the world, and whose Master 
is so exalted a personage that Sakyamuni can tell Vaidehi that 
** Amitablia is always near to you " ? 
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We /njght per]iii[ii that it crtnic to liam tlirouf^h 
prophetic or spirituFiI insight^ and we cou^cl not reasonahly 
refuse to grant to Sakyaniuni that gift which rve gnint to a 
Gentile prophet such as lialaam. Jkit there la no iieccssity to 
suppose any j^rophetic gift at all. 

When Sakyamui^i catitc into the world ^ 55.0 or thcre^ 

abouts, the great liabylDniEm hhnph-c was at tlie height of its 
outward prosperity tliougii inwardly tottering to its fall. The 
exiled Jews ^vere there, and they were of two Itinds,—the pious 
sotils, wlio mounted for their sins by the watci^s of l^abylon, 
and the money grubbers, who availed themselves of tl^c oppent- 
uiijtics of being in a hrst-class eomnieicial city to atnass 
fortunes by trading with merchants from the East. Ihibylon 
was tile London of the ancient world : Ntbuchadneazar liad 
built for it a fine ana poit, bctwcoii which and India there was 
much coming and going. Siikyamnni, the bulk of whose 
di.sciples came from the nierchankclass* cannot very wdl liave 
missed hearing of Ribylon. He was no cave-dweller, he lived 
amongst lus fellow-men. 

When Sakyamuni w^as a young man, the whole world was 
astonished by the sudden and awful fall of Babylon, and tlie 
lapid rise of the Persian, Empire, a rise as phenomenal as tliat 
of Japan in our days. Events of this importance do not ta];e place 
in a cornern Tlie re was a stoek-exchange in Babylon, which 
must have been effected by tire political ensjs, and ^vhich would 
in its turn affect the merchants of India, who traded with tliat coun¬ 
try* Sakyamuni must have heard oftliese hapi^euings, and he can¬ 
not well have missed hearing of the facts connected with the Fall of 
Babylon. Fulfilled prophecies are apt to be exaggerated rather 
tlian miniini^d, and when the people, from wIio.se prophets Iiatl 
come the swiftly-fulfil led predictions of Ikiby Ionia's doom, were 
restored to their country, it was a tale that would not lose by 
the felling in tlie bazaars of India. 

About the year 5zo, the year in which llaggai and iiechar- 
iah began their prophetic ministry, Darius came to the throne of 
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Persia. Darius extended the Persian dominions to Indiu, as fur 
as, and [X'rliaps beyond, the Indus, into Punjaub. Hakj'amuni 
was an itinerating preaclier, and l)is wanderings sometimes took 
liim very near to the Persian frontier. I lis own people were 
the Sakyans, and there were members of the same tribe living 
within the territories of the new Persian Kingdom.. In 513, 
Darias undertO{)k his mighty cx(ierHlion against the Scythians, 
and bridged the Dardanelles. Herodotus, who wrote the 
History of that expedition, gives us an account of the Sakyan 
troo|>s, who came from India, and marched next to their Indian 
brothers-in-arms, to chastise their Scythian or Sakyan cousins 
in Kuropc. The c.\i)cdition against the Scythians wa.s followed 
by the War with tlic Greeks. Sakyan troops must have fought 
at Marathon, watched the defeat at Sidamls, and again fought at 
Plataca. It is incrctliblc that Siikyamuni, who died a year 
before Salamis, should not have heard of the juighty Persian 
I'^pirc, of its founder Cyrus, whom the IiibyIonian Isaiah 
recognised as the S^Tvant of Jehov-ah, and of the new religious 
spirit which the Ikxbylonian Captivity put into the hcaits of tile 
Jews, and through them, later, into the hearts of the world. 
The W'estern Duddha field, pixsidcd over by Amida, would 
seem to be an echo of the spiritual teachings of tlie Jewish 
prophets of tlie Kxilc.' 

Hut this Is by no means all, for it refers only to the germ 
out of which was dcvclojx:d the teaching of Amida, and we 
have said nothing yet about the written books. 

Immediately after the death of Sakyamuni, his elder 
disciixics held a Council in a Cave-Monastery at Rajagrilia, 
where they drew uji a body of Scriptures, copied down from 
tlic memories of the Master’s chief co-workers and apostles. 
Five hundred priests partook in this Council; but it did not 

I. I iTAjr add that the Seiten, in a systenaUxed Life of .Shaka, Mys 

that the Kamnutryfju kyi (Amiiayur-dhyaoa-sutni) wa$ [ircached in the 38th 
year of Doddha’s Minniry. Thi* would place it in the year B.C. 487. three 
years after the battle of Maralhon. 
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conm^aud universal sytnpalhy, for an opi^oinilioii luectinf^ was 
held outride the Cave, at whiclT an icKlepeiiflent set of teathiiigs 
was made, 

'rtie (jppositfou probably came from tlie men t>i Viiisiili 
and the neighbourhood, from subjects of IJimbisiiraj ivlio had 
listened to the A [aster's later fcachiugs, and wlio did not u'ant to 
go back to the elements on which the older men insisted- Sub- 
sct^uently (some say lOo years, but this is doubtful) a second 
Council was lield, on die question of rehjiHilions of flisciplitir. 
The rcmonsti-ants could not gqt their way, and “ trekked 
across tlic frontier iuto non-Iiidian lands- 'I’Jsci' are called 
VnjipntmkuB : they were probably Sakyans fi'oin Valsallj, and 
» it Would seem that they went to seek a tiome amongst tlicir 
Sakyan kinsfolk, 

Herodotus (Ilk. i) tells of a Sakyan army that traversed 
Falestjue and [>enet]'ateti into Kgyjjt. 

Later, Sakyaus fHuddlusts ponsibly by tins time) fought 
in tire Persian armies against Alexander, aEid after AlexantJev's 
dealhj in the numerous armies which his succl-ssoi's raised hir 
their frequcirt wars with one another, Wlien their wars were 
over, the Greek Sovereigns of Antioch and the i'list did what 
the Rotnans after thenn did with such striking success: tliey 
formed colonics of vetei ans whom tlic}’ placed in cities in d lfci'- 
ent pails of tlie [{rnpirc, and whom they thus bound to tbcni- 
selves by fi'ee grants tif lands anti houses. There ^vene mai^y such 
colonies of veteran Scythians : let me mention one—the town 
of licthsiian, on the confines of Samaria and Galileo. Its Greek 
name was Scythopolisj the city of ttie SakyanTlicre was 
also tilt district of I^ccoj-foHs : and Galilee is known as " (jalilcc 
of the Gentiles.^'_ _ 

I. I'lie e;irly ccmiiicclicm rf llmw5lH ctjuulri^a fti(iy lie tpitEter- 

cd Truin [Jii: itj-llott-itig fjcts wIsE^it I l.-ike IverJi’--;(iitrl. JE. ],. 

Vat^aS, wlio S'! llic NdTlIjCni HP.ccteil't AnamJa ;ik tliird 

^uLriarcJt, 9 (''See ]]:'lrii'}!cr") during CEuEan^ii'l JlrelTmt, QimI 

■;nlcred ihc mPniutlc order SOOn --ifter (to Nirtflna. It i* said of HEltidier 
Plilrj4ilfC}l^ JJlitLjltaf [Kern. ] C ajj") HhM lit sundif (>k;niy Oi]in T"rliarLt- 
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Whtn. umkr Aa’oka, HC 363— 54 S- l^uddhism beC^nie 
tlic ftiitb of fadm, h tVEivc of niis^ionaiy zeal came 

over tlic country, and 1 Buddhist mission^; went East and West, 
rcaclnn^' as Jar as Asia Minor, and Greece, These 

would naticraliy to tlieir brethren of the Budcllnst and 
Sakyaii Djspcrsioti. Tlio Persian EisupiiTc, Jet me add, was 
famous for its good roads and conuimnicatiotis. These roads 
were kept up by tiiclr Greek succe$soi^ t and in India tlicrc is 
at least one ancient liigh-ioad, niarkcd with monasteries, tliat 
ruas from Centra! India, across the Funjaub into Afghanistan, 

A 1 iu]idi‘ed years later, during the wars of the Maccabees. 
alKiut AJk 150, we get the first mention made of the sect ot 
tile ^ mysteiious iieoplc living, both gcograpliically * 

and spiritual[y, on the confines between Jewry and the outside 
world. Much lias been said about tins stmnge people. It 
lias been said tliat they were a sect of unorthodox Jews, that 
lliey were tiie extreme PersiaaiEers arnong the Jews, who 
cai'ried the strict lendendes of the Pharisees to their logical 
conclusions 1 that they rvere very good heathen of the Pytlia- 
gorean typethat tltey were Buddhists pure and simple. It 
has been ci aimed for Jolui the liaptist that he was an Essene t 
the same thing lias been alleged of Christ, It is pretty certafn 
that neltJscr was an Kssene : it is equally cei tain that there were 
Certain spiritual ailintties between tlic teachings of the Essenes 
and of Christ, wJdcli loade many of the former welcome the 
teachings of tho Son of Man. Chi'ist, as far as wc knowj never 
nieiitiojied the Essenes, he certiiinly never spoke badly of them, 
and many of his sayings were just such as the ]‘'':jsenes them¬ 
selves would have been likely to formulate. The l^ssenes were 
very probably, in their origin, descendants of the mixed femiiies 

larL i& connected ■with ^ King of the jwiinje of Msnaifl, who may or nuiy 

not tic idfnlJtal with [lie Creek KiPg MenatHJer, who Kignod Jti Baerrw, and is 
a wdl known ycreqnuge ttl. tVit hislojy of Korihem Eiiddliism. Atncng the 
Apostles senL out after the Uiird Council nnder Tishya-Mandgallputcft is I^har^ 
snaokshila (Ite Creek " wlio is satJ to have worked wilh wnsicTerablc SUCCESS 
^inong IEk niUioEis of Western A'sia. 
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who had been excluded froni the Temple by 3^31'a * wit!i tlienk 
were mixed Buddliist Sakyansjand others^ and their commiuilties 
were increased, it is said, by additions from time fo time from 
those somewhat Puritanical Jews, who called themselves tjic 
meek of the earth,” and who wanted something more restful 
than the political and worldly religion of the Maccabean and 
I lerodian prEestlioodsj of the Pharisees, Sadducees, and Scribes, 

We get most of our knowledge of the Essencs from 
Josephus and Philo the Alexandrian* They lived a strict Rcmi- 
monastic, life, some as monks, others, in the world but not ot 
it; tliey abstained from meat, and from die animal sacrifices in 
the Ten^ple. to wHch hoivever tjiey sent offerings from time to 
time* They reverenced the old Testiment, but tlicy had also 
books of their own which they kept secret, and certain spiritual 
Peings Or Angels whose names they were sworn not to 
reveal, Tliey worshipped the Rising Sun, as symbol of their 
Messianie hopes, a practice to which the prophet Malachi seems 
to refer when he talks of the ** Sun of Righteousness arising 
with healing in his wings ; ” and, what is most to our present 
pur[>ose, they loolced forward at death to entering into a 
Western Paradise, 

The Jewish writer, Phlto of Alexandria, speaks of the 
Essenes in the highest terms, as persons from whom he had 
learned a very great deal. It is to Pliilo that Chiistian 
theology owes the first indications of Its highest mystery—the 
mystery of the Trinityfor it is in his books that we get tEie 
first formulated belief in the Divine Logos or Word, and the 
first hints of the co-operation O'f Three Persons in the Divine 
Godhead. Is it chance, or is it the result of a sequence of 
cause arid effect, that we find in the three Buddhist Sutras 
of the A mi da Sects an indication of a Triad of Divine Persons, 
all interested in the Salvation of Mankind? 

In each of the Sutras in question, Aniida appears : in each 
case he is accompanied by two Bodhisittvas who aid Jiim in his 
work of mercy Tlieir names in Sanskrit are Avalohites'vara 
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and MalirLslluiinapmpth;—Infinite Mercy ” and " Divine 
Strength "—in JaiiTiiKic, Ivw.innon and Sdshi. in 

tilt Pure I^nd boohs is nialef not female: Sitripped of the wiki 
and JancifuL legends with which the misguided devotion of a 
nillAcle-niongering ilalrayrnia Jias covered him, lie symbolizes 
God becoming fncarnate in many t'ornis and on many occasiong 
lit order tliat I k may save^ not only mankind, bnl; all 
Natufo^ for liuddliism agrees with Sb Paul tliat by reason 
of sin “ the svhok creation groaneth and travaitctli in 
piiiiiir" Sds/i/, who, lam told, nmat not be identified witli tlie 
jlodbiaHltva of the same nante woi^hip[3od by tho SIhngon, 
tEie symbol of Divine I'orce, Dnergy, Spint,—tlitr Force 
of God. Tliese, and these three only^ are profjofsed to the Pure 
T^nd believer ag objects of adoration, in the JkiddliiSt Scriptures 
which CNtoI the Greatness of Ann da, wlaich set befoie niai^, 
even in tliLf world, the iioijc of the W^ostei'n I’tiradise, and 
[>roc1a[m the abolition of JCanna through a JJivine Person who 
lias obtained for them what a Christian would call the for^'ve- 
*iiess of all their ssna,* 

I. T iniy yerliajjs be ftUoTVied tu g'^e in a inote, [lere, a ilionglu ■&fi Mm: 
r^hcioEii J^uddltL^t AWtu/m aiu1 Chrintjciil Tu titti Clirisliait, 

Ketm^ uitnefeASarJly liEri:l ;irvd iiieicOrabl?, to tbc iHilrUltiisI:, Iht duflrin^ 
Hif Ef,r|i;ivciitE!i scenic uiijusl, [jfCsuiSc il often iii (Eicon ID imply th^ tlie I%1 
jt'LiDii ;■!>« ULl^m iu;i1ie(!l. ]1iiL tt iilily be tbE( K^lrttm tiod Forgiv^ncEE gu Iledi] 
tit liattcE, 4 Ibouybt su^cMlcri tu Joy lojnd by n sermtou prcLicEied iit St, 

{'hurelt, I'^ilcyo, by the ]{ev. A.l'. on }an. s!!, anE conncclULt 

^villi Llie Com'SHion of Kf- Taul. Sleplwn, Uybig, comiiienrts liij cause to His 
Meslcr aud CJoil wtio liad saiil ^'Vengeance j> mine; T wilt repay." llic 
VengvaikCc and lEte Kej^yjuOiit (In BuiJdliist language, ibe Alaima of the haiE 
Eft) botli (o be I.jcnj lilcratly fiiemplified in Ibe life ol St. Itiul. Tbc Vision) 
tm Lite Koaid to iJnmn^rus is praCLlehlly tlie SEune nS (EleE ivlsicEt we-S before tbf 
t^yes of SLl ^lep1ic]] as he cuofrojitcd Ells cncmieu; llic SLOnin^ at Ly^lru is iIl« 
liltnil expiELion of (he illsily rctom of ^1. SLephent. I'lie fulE I ale of ptini^Ef 
TTiejK is CKaCLccl, in ven^eaime bat [n love, hOL to dt^Lruy but Lu give i^ew lifr, 
Satil openly preaehes tliiisE in iJainniJCus, ajjd Si. Faut, laTtinf^ aoil ofiiiJwtE 
ilioLigb be vfas, stands tip, rentJus to I,yaba, and tho sicxt tlay starli on a 
lotiir aud dEFiJoutt jotiFdeyr Kafiikft somolim«> Ejecomes whftl (be pnetcher called 
ilic Vengeance nf nivTtie Teve." 
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It fiiurit itot, !i:owci^cr» be coEiclLitit-d tliiit tlic relations 
of Amida and ]its attcndatit Bodlii^Uvasin the Pure r^and Sutras 
arc precisely tlie aanse as tliosc existing; l^etwecu the Three 
Pci sons of tile Cbi'istian Trinity. Tlici e are indeed nkiny and 
most iinpoj'Lint ixjints of ditfercnccj but into these I liavc 
no tinni to enter, nor is this the place to do so. 

I would acld^ In coiidusioct* tliat there is a plainly marked! 
dilTcrcnce betu'oen the tlirec Sutras, The SnkliavaEi 

Vyftha rders to the past: it tells of liow Amida made Ills 
V'ow, and how he raised f lim^if to Mss PJace. The Amitayur 
Mliyana Sntra speaks of the present: it points Vaidclii to the 
Western Paradise jui an actually accomplished fact, aitd shows 
how Ami da's Mercy suits the needs of :il| men and draws all 
men to itself. The Txsser Sukhavati Vyuha speaks of the 
Wesbern FaiTidisc of the P’utnre as the place of titc Soitl after 
death, (and thereby again ovoitlirows the current Euddhisni 
which knows tio pro[)er life after deatli, and no continued 
\x?rsonal identity^ The three piincipnl Pitre T.antl Sects (f e. 
VudKimemhutsu, JddOi and Shmshu) do not agree, 1 ani 
toldj in the value they attach to these Sutras, each of them 
faying especially stress on fine or the other book, according as 
titcy iay more oi' icss emphasis on present, or ftiturc.^ 

1 . Tn a TKfPl numbo' "of a paimlnt Jaiianw* nia£iiKJ5ie, Pficti ^nalili^lics 
nn arlLctc wlitcll t hO'liff may soCn be ^fUbltshed 5il on ttic Uiiicovery ot 

ATi ancient CoLony cf Jews in Ja^an. Jn the tiglll oi [laisi diacoi'cry, \ sVhvuIcE tie 
glswl lo see somt iciioljir taki u^j ihc fEucly of it; (,Ta Japmese txn>k, /-ftsAi- 

([lie'^Reconc’ilialiqn of Falhcr S.at^ Children UrhSch hij-ldy Chlcemotl 
ai¥:rvrie5l f^hitisbu VvrltevcTS. Hie irtry (itic of (he tionk SUGgMisEhe last verse eJ 
tiie [ifnrilwcy of Mnlaclli, in TvliDse writing E?»ere is jniicli that Tvould nnKlal l<» 
an AinidAESt. iJf. Siebi's rfiscovcoy SErflreLfuns the conjecture niridc in lliis 
Icelnrc tllAl the idea t>r Asnida canno i nlo-PittlcIhUL;! frum t he lin ii ic and ^jCrtt 
lilnil Ec prophets of Jm Inism- 



IV. INICHIRBIN AND HOKCKVO 

If we were wishing to pick holes in Japni^ese I^uddhism^ 
it would be the Japanese Buddhists themselves that would 
provide us with the pick to do it with. We have already 
seeiij in a pjevious lecture, how vigorously Bodhidharraa and 
his followers handled the Saciied Canon of the Mah%ana 
Scriptures, and swept aside all the labours of the painstaking 
translator, the unscrupulous forger* and the ingenious harmo¬ 
nist* in one impartial ccmdenuiation. To-day* we shall see 
Nichiren, t]ie greatest and most striking personality in the 
whole of Japanese Buddhist literature* passing the most 
scathing of condemnations on all his Buddhist brethren and 
predecessors* and proclaiming himself the Apostle of a 
Buddhist Belief, so diflerent to all that had gone before ns 
practically to amount to a new religion. 

Nichiren* born in 1 222, began to propagate his new faith 
in 12S 3 - The shadow of the Mongol Avas lying* black and 
gloomy* over a great part of Asia. At any moment* the 
dreaded conqueror might* as in fact he did a few years later* 
stretch foith a greedy hand towards the East* arid send 
an Armada against Japan. The Empire* tom asunder by 
factions, her born leaders puppets in the hands of designing 
courtiers* lay at the mercy of any invader with faith to veiiture 
Oil tlie enterprise* when, in 1360, Nichiren published his 
patriotic essay, the Atik&kur^n^ or Essay on the Tranquilina¬ 
tion of the Country* which he dedicated to the Hojo Regent 
Tokiyori. Nichiren was banished to Isu for h{s audacity* but 
his words took effect. When the dreaded Mongols catne 
tiiey found Japan prepared. 

Nichiren had begun his monastic life as a student in a 
Shingort Temple. He had Chen spent many years in study 
and wandering, sometimes at Kyoto, or Hicizan* sometimes 
at Nara* sometimes at Kamakura* He liad read all tlie 
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SutraSf and sat at tl^e feet oi many teachers, ol all sects and 
dciiomiiiations. He found hirnsclf in tlie end profoundly 
disappointed. Not only did he find that the i-esults of 
Buddhism, as seen in the actual conditioais of tiie countii^ 
were bad; but he canie slowly a] so to the further conclusion 
tliat the true meaning ot Buddhism had not yet been set 
before the world. The two di&coveries went together in his 
mind. The country was in a bad state because its religious 
system was defective: if the religion could be made perfect, 
the condition of the country would improve: the time had 
now come to proclaim the perfect Law of tlie Tathagata, and 
lie was the man to establish the perfect Religion, neither the 
Small Vehicle, nor the Large, but the One, True Vehicle^'* 

As soon therefore as he was recalled from hts batiishment 
to Izu, he at once commenced an onslaught on the other 
sects who had brought about the trouble by their rvoridliness 
and heresies. The Nara sects, of the One Sutra and One 
Commentary, liad signed their suiTender, as It were, and lost 
their influence. They had allowed the identification of 
Vairofana Buddha with Amaterasu the Shinto goddess of the 
Sun, they had made a compact with the Emperor Kwammu, 
which led to the despatch of Kobo and Dengyo, as 
commissioners to form a new State Buddhism, they had lost 
their independence and consequently could not be expected 
to do much for their country's good. The followers of 
Kobo had weakened their influence by placing mantras and 
incantations above the weightier matters of tlie X,aw: the 
monks of the Tendai had given in to the world, and had 
encouraged the constant resignations of men in authority, 
which made all stable government impossible : die monks of 
the' Jbdo and Shinshu sects had followed suit and become as 
worldly as the Tend at, from which they came out; and the 
Zen, with their claims to a direct personal revelation to each 
believer who seeks after the Truth by the way of meditation, 

*3 t>rliev* I biTC bccq able to Irnco this One Viliiclc in tht Uiassenej 
described iq Eoti'V V. af the Fhilasapttumcna.. 
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could only be described as possessed of a Devil, So proud and 
self-conceited were they. 

None, said Nichireti, had understood the true nature of 
Buddhism, for none really undei'stood the Ferson and Nature 
of its Founder. The Shingoii placed Vairoijana on their 
Altars, and tile Shinshu, Amida : the one an alien deity, foreign 
to Buddhism, the other, an Imperfect Buddha imperfectly 
apprehended by Faith alone, instead of by Faith and a changed 
heart,—a. teaching so dangerous in Nichiren^s eyes that lie 
proclaimed that each several invocation of Amida^s name 
would give the misguided worshipper a re-birth, not in the 
Pure Land, but in tlie lowest and hottest of tlie hells. 

Nichircn’s scathing denunciations of contemporary Bud¬ 
dhism brought him into trouble with the Regent. He was 
even condemned to death, so relentless were his enemies, and 
Japanese artists have often depicted the scene of his marvellous 
deliverance on the sands between Kamakura and Knoshima^ 
when the raised sword of t]ie executioner was stayed by a 
thunderbolt. But danger could not turn him from his purpose, 
and having, by his criticisms, cleared the foundations of 
religion, he proceeded to construct a new superstructure. 

Five things are necessary, said Nichiren, for the promul¬ 
gation of the true religion. There must be (i) a knowledge of 
the exact personal teachings of tlie tuan who founded it, (ii) a 
knowledge of the nature of man and matikrnd, ^iil) the right 
time, (iv) the right place and (v) a kiiowledge of tlie past 
religious expeiience of the nations, as well as a clear foresight 
of the future. All these he found united in bis own time and 
person. It had been made cl*ar to him, and he felt himself 
Commissioned to proclaim it to the world, that the whole of 
Shaka’s personal teachings were to be found in the Kokekyo, 
the scripture which taught with unfailing certainty the true 
Nature of man : the Age of Mappo, of the destruction of the 
Law, of tiic decay of Faith, demanded a teacher to put life 
into the the dying embers, and Japan, where the Mahaylna 
had been taught in its fullness, was the country in whicli tlie 
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advance could best made from the Gicat Vehicle to tl'ic One 
True Vehicle, and that advance could best be made in accord¬ 
ance witli past experiences and future hopes, the medicines to 
heal the sicknesses of the age being; administered only after 3: 
most careful diagnosis of tlie religious and moral symptom 

In tlie Hekehyo, said Nidirren, is to be found the true 
Sakyatmini as I'evealcd by himself before Jus death. I"Ie is 
not. as die small Vehicle teaches in the Agama Sutras, a mere 
man born In Central India, who Avem about doing good, and 
teaching tlie simple elements of a simple faith to men and 
women entangled in mundane ahairs^ Ncitlier is he tlie 
superhuman Buddha, sixteen feet in bodily staturej whose 
footprints may be seen, eg, on the great stoiie iei front of 
the Zojoji Temple in Shiba Park. Sakyammi, accord!tig 
to Nichircii, is more than this. He Is the Great Self of the 
Universe—tlic Immanent God, if we may adopt the language 
of modem speculation. He Is above all, through allman 
ni Him is partaker of the Divine Nature, and not man alone— 
eveiy rock, every sea, every planet, the Suji, the Moor>, and 
the most distant of coEistetlationSj all are manifestations of the 
Buddha Nature, all are parts and parcels of SakyamuniK 
There have been many Buddhas and many Euddha-fields, but 
these are but partial Buddhas, each exlubiling but a portion of 
the whole Truth- In Sakyamuni, unbounded, uncreated, self- 
enlightened from all eternity, and in Him alone, dwells the 
whole ‘dullnessof the Buddha Nature. 

The Christian Theologiaci will gaze %vith astonishment 
when he first realites the main thought underlying the teach¬ 
ings of Nichiien. "These," he will exclaim, “arc the 
speculations of the Alexandrian Gnostics, of Basilides and his 
crew* These are the problems which exercised the mind of 
St Paul when he wrote to the Colossians and Ephesians, and 
which prompted the Autlior of the Fourth Gospel to pea (tnay 
we not say, under Uivine Guidance ?) his great Fioiogue about 
the " Word which is from the beginning and which is God."' 
The surprised exclamation of the theologian would not be so 
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very far from the Truth. I hope to be able to show that 
there is a good deal of coiuiection^ historical as well as 
logical, between the speculations of Alexandiian Divines and 
the doctciiioa eemneiated by Nichiren. 

The earliest known translation into Chinese of the 
Hokekyd, belongs to the period of the Western Tsin dynast)''^ 
A, D- 265-316, though the best version^ that of Jnanagupta 
and Dharmagupta. daces from as late as A. Dp 6oi, Kumara- 
jiva^s translation dates from betiveen 3S4-417. All these 
versions^ it will be seen, are posterior even to the age of Manes; 
the original book must, however^ have existed in hTanes‘ 
time, and must have been a very well known book to have so 
many versions made of it Tlie earliest translator^ Dhar- 
maraksha, was a Chhiaman^ descended from a a 

branch of tlie Scythian family: its great translator^ Kumara- 
jiva, though born in India {at Xharacar) was educated at 
Kubha (iCabul)* The book is tlierefore in all probability^ not 
of Indian origin, but Sakyan or ScytlrLaUj and 1 hope in this 
lecture to be able of tltrow some real light on its origin. 

The book itself consists of two parts of unequal value. 
These are desciibed by the late Abbot Kobayashi of the 
^fichiren College, Takanawa^ Tokyo, as the " Original *' and 
the " Subordinate *’ Sections^ and Professor Kem of Tjciden, 
in this Preface to the English Translation of the Sutra (VoL 
XXI of S.B.E.) says that the " Odginal ” portion comprises 
chapter I-XX^ witli the epilogue; the "Subordinate/' or later 
sections, being chapters XXTXXVI of the book as it now 
stands. Thus the Origiiral book consisted of XXI chapters, 
of which one is in some versions divided into two^ a fact 
which it is well to bear In mind. We shall come back to it 
presently* 

The “ Subordinate" portions ^ivt: the impression of 
Consisting of a number of independent tracts loosely connected 
with and apijended to tlie main volurpe. Some chapters, are 
mere rubbish, as for Instance, that on Spalls, which gives a num¬ 
ber of magical formulai intended to irt*otect the preachers from 
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the daiigfers of their mission. The chapter on the Many Sided 
One (the sn-called Fumonbon) gives the fullest account we 
have of tlie doctrine of Avalokitesvara, the male Kwaiinoii (i) 
and there is a chapter which possibly biings us very near to the 
New Testament, It will be remembered that St raul had but 
little use for the man who ‘^gave his body to be burned " and 
had no charity. An instance iiad occurred at Athens of a 
" Samaruean (i. e, sramatia) who actuallj^ did thus give his 
body to the flames^ and it is .supposed that St. ?aut had this 
instance in his mind when he wrote, (:i ^ In cliap. XXIJ of 
the Hokekyo (S.B^E. vol. XXI, p. 3^0) an instance is given of 
a Eodhisattva who did this, and his self-immoLation is praised 
as real heroism,” as " the real worship of the Tathagata, the 
real worship of the I-aw." And, signidcaiUly enough, there 

(r) 7'A^ ^TfsU 'I'Iig l^wnnnon, of Aviilal^ilcEvara, Ie 

m Tndia, nearly always female in Ctiitu And Jupin. The 
Taotsts tell A St'Ory, \ ci))y mcnttaFi to condemii, the female 

Kwan-yiu ]5 really a del&ed jwosliltite wlmm ^ Chiriesie l^inet raised lo 
the rank of ndeily. XwnnnOn really re^rescnls the Mercy of Goth ^hicli 
assumeE many ^Liapcs nncl In inaity inCArn^te rnrnis. I Have a 

liLlle cafcchi'Ein, entitled Kssannen k^td^ku T^1iioh CELys that X-vrannoTi 
has beta iacnimato many limes in many different fL^rniE, Eometimes- 
aa a maa, soTnetimes as a wemau, Bomcliines even as an animal, and tliat 
the So-Called f^akit^Ktnattn^s, or aSitrfliaijed Kwaanon, represents tile 

Mercy of Uuddlu Eo (he itjt s^iilierea of esisteriiCer The Snine CAtechbain 
StnteS that SocteUeii, ChrE^lp Mfthomel, Kant are All tc be looked upon as 
InOarnatiOnS of K^vnnnoo, o statement wliiob ^^uld o^rco with Mrs. 
Bcsanl^s theory that nL the EnplL&in "Jceue walked out of his lk>dy and 
I^uddha walked in." The tltcary wnS eloI unknown to tlie early GhrLstiao 
Knthers. IreoieiiE (c.g. adv. HAor. i. chap, disqosfea tiae f^qeEtioo of Ihe 
bisexual nature of Gad as taaght by some of tite GnOStic heretics, w]io 
looked u^wn Chriat as only one in a scries of SUCCetsive inCaroOtion*. It 
Eeems to me 111 at tla* thapler on tlie mapjy-sided one” in the llokckyo, 
and the disciuaiona on heresies in Irennetia are caJoulatcd lo throw a rery 
great deal ofligliC cn one another. 

(a] The niAn'’s narne was Zannatteehe^Si He was a member of an 
Indian Miation Sent to Rome in B.C- by who represented 

(so h* *ftkl) A qoalition of_ native Kings annious for the Support and 
friendsliip of AUfustus, This man voluularLly l>urned bimSelf to death 
at Athens, where a monument was erected to his memory, wJiiob Slrabo 
tlic geographer desci-ibcs, and wbich St. Paul moBl hive Eeen. Edmunds 
and AnczaKi, in tkeir BuddAijt (md CAt'iiii.^a {iMptB, think that the 
man cannot have been a Eaddhi&t, btcaoEe ISuddhism forbids snicide. 
But the I-JokekyQ is against ihcm on Hiis point, for the rcligioua Eclf 
immolalion is (L.c ) ™y highly commendeLt. I( seems pOsEible that this 
Indian Mission, to AUfiMtUs may he of ijreat value in fixing the dale of the 
Mahayana. PortiS evidently appealed for help lo AujfnELuB, and we know 
that a Few years later Kanislika'a armies advanced as far as lienares^ the 
King of which was farced to giv* hoslageE, of whom Asvaghoshft wns one. 
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are no tiaeesm tlie whole narration of what St l^aul has taught 
us to co]isider as charity in the true sense of the word. 

The Original Fortion is a stiangely composite work, a 
collection of documentSj not very skilfully strung together into 
a sort of Buddhist Apocalypse. 

Fart of it is prose and part verse, prose and verse 
repeating each other, so that the wliole contents of the book 
are duplicated. It is impossible to decide wliich is the earlier, 
the prose or the verse, but the fact of there being both ver-- 
sions points to a late date of composidon, a point emphasized 
by the aUusion (on p* 45) to " Butras and Stanzas, legends, 
birth'-stories, prodigies and parables " as part of the Breacher^s 
stock-j El'trade. Other indications of a late date are to be 
found in the frequetst allusions to the writing aEid copying of 
this Sutra (the Ceylon books were not reduced to writing much 
before the middle of the first Century B. Ch), as well as in the 
commendation given (50) in those who made statues of the 
Tathagata and honoured them with ivorship. It was ap¬ 
parently after Alexanders invasion, and fronri the Greeks, that 
the Indians learned the arts of scnlpturc and building in stone. 
The book is ushered in, as it were, with apologies. It is 
a Dharmapariyaya (Gospel) which will meet wjth opposition 
in the world (ly), it has been rejected during the life-time 
of the Tathagata (219), five thousand monks went away 
from Saky am uni's lecture when first they heard it preached 
(30): the heretical monks of the Small Vehicle accused the 
writer of forgery and plagiarism (260), and the rejection will 
assuredly be greater after the Tathagata has gone to his rest 
( 319 )^ 

The book falls roughly into four parts, 

I, Introductory. A scatement of the Gospel to be an- 
nouEiced. Sakyamuni is the Self-bom Buddha, begotten 
before all worlds, and what he offers to man is not Nirvana, 
not extinction, but the endless life which consists in Perfect 
Enlightenmejit. The doctrine may seem a new one to the 
reader, it is defended by a series of parables. The potter 
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makes many vessels^ each has different useSj thougfivall are of 
the same clay; the rain comes down upciji a garden» the 
water is all the sacne, yet each plant takes the special nourish^ 
merit it requires. An anxious father sees his children in 
danger of conflagration: he coaxes them out of the burning 
house by offers of toys, suited to their individual tastes. When 
they come to claim his promise they find that they have all 
received the same. Another father finds iiis long-lost son 
among beggars and thieves. He does not, lioweve r, make hi m- 
Self known at once. He engages him as a hired servants 
promotes him step by step as he shows himself fit, and in the 
end proclaims him as the Crown Trinoc of his Idiigdom. So, 
to put the thing into Christian parlance, the potter ha$ poiver 
to fashion the clay as he pleases, souls saved are as brands 
plucked from tlie burning/" God's rain comes on the just and 
the unjust, and each derives from it the blessing lie needs : 
the labourers in the vineyard each get their penny, tho Pi'odi" 
gal is restored when he has come to himself. 

2. The Promises. The doctrine laid down in the Intro¬ 
ductory Chapters is given a personal application* To- each 
one of the prmcipai hearers is the promise made of future 
Enlightenment and Perfection* Next comes a wonderful 
section which I call, 

3. The Presence. Whilst Sakyamuni is speaking, thei'e 
descends from heaven a Sin-pA (3), a shrine, not unlike the 
Tabernacle which may be seen over the Altar in Roman 
Catholic Churches, and from the Shrine a voice, expressive of 
satisfaction and happiness. This is my body,'* says the 
Tatliagata, pointing to it, and whenever this Gospel of mi no 
is preached, my Body will be present (pp. 2:37-223). The 
stupa emits a seven-fold light of seven previous sub$tances : it 
contains the remains of the Buddha Prabbutaratna (Jap. Tahd), 
who is dead yet Bpeaheth,''and who is identified with Sakya- 
muni. Strange to say, in another part of the book, there is 

(3) ClenietLl of Altiandria mentiona and ala? ^fpn. This is 

a small point it sh(>«f that these ihtJiga wete known in Al«X:^ndria. 
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another B uddha (p, 1 7 3) also identified with Sakyamgni. This 
Buddha preached what Gotama preachedj Prabhutaratiia had 
preached the higher Huddhism of the Mahay ina doctors^ those 
truths which were contemporary with and not far different 
from the teachings of Him whose words are recorded for us 
in the Synoptic Gospels^ and now^ the self-born, Eternal 
Buddha, preaching the One Vehicle, procnises his Presence to 
bis followers, and the Eternal Life which is the same thing as 
l^crfect Enlightenment* 

4. The Concluding Vision. Preachers full of zeal, and 
armed with divine protection go forth to preach the new 
Gospeh They dwell in tlie ** abode of the Tatbagata which 
is " charity/' wear his ** robe which is " subJime for¬ 
bearance/' and occupy his “ pulpit”—indifference to all 
tilings human or hansient (p. 222J. Asa result of their labours 
-a multitude “ which no man can number gathers around 
the Tathagata, headed by four Bodhisativa Maha-satva, four 
" living creatures ", who are the latter day attendants of the 
Eternal and Everlasting Buddha. Presently the curtain drops, 
and the Apocalypse is ended* 

The imagery of this extraordinary book b all Indian, 
absolutely fantastical, and tediously prolix j but the under” 
lying thought is all Christian and Alexandrian, The thoughts 
are common to all the Alexandrian writers, to Basilides, to 
Clenfient, to Origen, At every turn we are reminded of the 
New Testament, not in word coincidences, but in ideas and 
underlying thoughts, I believe that I have reason for identi¬ 
fying it as a book that was known to some at least of the 
Greek fathers of the second and third centuries A. D. and that 
it was the work of an Indian Buddhist residing at Alexandria 
some time during the first century A.D., or at least written 
by one that was acquainted with Alexandrian thought and by 
him brought to Alexandria* 

I have already in my first lecture noted the e>dstence in 
the 3rd century of our era of four Buddhist books which lay 
at the basis of the teachings of Manichaeus* These books 
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hailed from Alexandria^ at any rate they Avere found lit 
Alexandria by Terebinthns Avbo ’ft'as afterwards called 
Buddha. Alexandria, Ave know, swarmed with Indian 
merchants, ospeoially after the reign of Tiberius wJien the 
Romans first learned the art of navigating the Red Sea by 
obseiwing the prevalent winds. We have found traces of tlie 
doctrines of Basil ides in the peculiar God of the secret 
Sh^r^go^^^A^iIr^I-Jka and we know tliaC there ninst 

have been a good deal of interchange of thought between 
India and Egypt. Scythlanus, the original author, may well 
haArt; been the supposed speaker of the Hokekyo, 

or some Sakyan Buddhist: the term Dharmapariyaya, which 
so constantly appears, might very ivell be translated by 
Avliich is one of the names of the Scytliiauus books. 
(4) It is a Gospel with nothing in it of the Goapeh as Cyril 
of Jerusalem says, and yet pregnant Avith Christian ideas 
turned aside to Buddhist uses ; it is as Epiphanius notes^ 
Aristotelian arid Pythagorean, a statement which is true, In 
spite of the fact that India also held the view here enumerated; 
for Aristotle taught the immanence of God, and Pythagoras,'the 
doctrine of constant re-birtlis according to Kur^a; all internal 
eAridence goes for its having been composed during the early 
years of the Christian era, that period of decay and con¬ 
fusion, which Avitnessed (5) the birth agonies of Christianily on 
the one hand, of Mahayina Buddhism on tlie other. We 

(4J T-Tit Scytl^iflnaB boolte »Tt irtenlioned by Cyril of Jerusa]rm« 
EutcbiQS i/f CfoSAreft, EpJph 4 nEttjt. The fint two were rejiLHents 
PalcKtiDic, had pOSsibly liAd BUthoriCj for whet they &aid. lii th« 

Joly-Aprsl numbers of the Journal A. S. Ut+ Britain for I^dJ there *rc 
articles by Mr. Kennedy which show the close connection, traelol nnd 
inLellcctual, tbal existed between Alexandria and Tntlii at thin iiCricHl. 
Alexandria was the home of Nec^Fythaj;nreeriiaan, and th« spartous 
f'Theolo^” of Ariatntle exercised a great influence epnn sjeo-Flntonist 
and NeD'PytbagaTean philoaopberx. 

[5J The middle of the first century A. D., Was a perirKt of greal 
natural calamities and Ironblea in Europe, a. subject on which Forrar lias a 
'very excellent chapter in hia '* Eajfly dftya oL Chtistianity.^^ 'I'he same was 
the Case is Asia. For iiuEance, iJie Onu* riVer violently Changed its Oodrsc 
during the cenlury and desoUtefl an immense area of conntiy in So doing. 
This was bat one instance out oT nlany. Tlic period wa,! aise maiked by 
Conflicts of Scythian invaders ofTndia with liindii palcicti^ between whom 
the Euddhist mcnlis fared badly. 
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can see that it is an attempt to bring about harmony between 
conflicting schools of Huddhism by proclaiming the perfect 
Huddha and his perfect Vehicle, as against the lower teachings 
of the Smaller and Greater Vehicles, by means of elements 
borrowed from Christianity* We can understand that its 
missionaiy Terebintlius may well have wished to enlarge its 
scope ftom pagan-Gnosticism to Cliristiari'Gnosticlsm. by- 
incorporating into it more of Christian elements, and have 
gone to Jerusalem to confer about itn We can understand 
that the Rulers of the Church rejected with scorn a Gospel 
which left out the Cross, and taught an immanent God and a 
series of reincarnations of the Saviour* And so we may well 
suppose that tlie Saddharmapundarika lay fallow in the 
library of Tcrebinthus until the boy Cubricus found it and 
made thereof the basis of the Manicliaean heresy.* The book 
that Cubricus used was pmbably not written in Sanskrit; the 
Sanskrit text, as I have pointed out, is a very composite 
work, probably of later origin ; but it is a significant fact that 
like our present Hokekyo, it consisted of books* The 
subsidiary cliaptcrs in the former juay possibly be portioiis 
of the other books which Manes found, and which have been 
ts^gged on to the maEn volume. 

The disciples of Nichiren Daibosatsu, believe him to 
have been a re-incamation of Jbgybbosatsu, the first of the 
four Great Ones whom we saw standing at the head of the 
multitude which no man can number before the throne of 
SakyamunI the Eternal* 

This brings me to the end of my lectures on the Forma¬ 
tive Elements of JapajT,ese Buddhism* I fear I have led you 
very far a-fietd in my meander in gs but that could not be 
helped with the subject 1 have chosen. 1 have spoken little 
about the Indian side of Buddhism,—there are many workers 
in that field—'Uor (for similar reasons) have 1 said much about 

* Puaaibly it lay ai the basi* ftf the Gnostic litrcp^y wlndi* tlie aul1n(.r 
the PbilMOybuKKicna Bays, WiiS nrifiinatet! at Serae PaTlhomna in A.D. lOI. 
AnshikiU, the Budflhist yioncer In Cbina (A.L3. doea not mention Khi 
boak, but he iT^nalitcB anethci hor-V which is based ^^n it*' 
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China. I have gone to other fields, untouched as yet. and 
have tried to show how the Buddliistn whicli we see to-day hi 
this country lias its points of contact with Central Asia and 
Persia, with Babylon, Alexandria, and Jcrusalenin I may be 
fanchul""tliat is the privilege of .the Welshman,—but at least 
1 have the comfort of knowing that scholars in England 
Germany, America, are working at the same pi oblems and 
coming to almost identical conclusions. I have not attempted 
to conceal my owii personal predilections and beliefs—why 
should I ?"-they are not unworthy of a EcJentihc scholar^ In 
presenting my thoughts to yon/ I hope I have not been 
unmindful in the respect due to this Society as one that exists 
for Impartial study and rcsearcli, and I ti'ust that I may have 
given a new and fruitful direction to Buddhist studies ki this 
counby, without giving unnecessary offence fay the boldness 
of my speculations. 



ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN ; OENERAL MEETINfl. 

A c^ncrit meeting of the Ailatifi Society of Jjipatt avm held In the 
Socieijr^ Rooms at N<\ I ShiCiliamc^ Geiijm, Tohyo^ on Wednesday, Dec. IJ, 
In, the absence of the Prestdentj Mr. J, McD- Gardiner, the Vier^ 
president for Tokyo, Iiresidcd. The miiilttes of the last nieetEn^, having 
Iteen printed, were taken as rcatl. 


IsVtv Mu^ibeks. 

The Recording Secretary reportCtl that the following pcrsoiis Itanl 
keen elected ntemhers of the Society: Thog^ Harrington, Rrittsh 

Consulate, Yokohama; JnUns Invdinsky, SIk PetersbEirp, Rngaia; Ph H, 
Dod^c, Esq., Mikado Club, Knnda^ku, Tokyo; Kcv.- U. U. Benninghoff, 30 
TsukijL, Tokyo; I 4 ev. J. A. Wclbonnt, 3 Yiyoi-cho, Hongn-ku, Tokyo; 
Rev^ JL, Hr Waike, 53 Taukiji, Tokyo ; Dr. R. B. Teuiler, ay TtuVijl, 
Tokyo; P. Ar Jay. Esq., American IjlmbaSsy, Tokyo; Miss Nutter, lA 
Goban-cho, Kojimetchi-kc, Tokyo; p. K. Con diet. Esq,, Nippon Elect ric 
Co., Tokyo; and Cspt. Oswald T. Tuck, Esq., 5 TftltilimrCliO, Shiha-ko. 

Tlie RcCordiag Secretary also reatl n letter from the President, 11. E. 
Sir Clatidc MacDonald, expresstng his regret at being unable to attend ihc 
meeting and cordially inviting the Society to meet at any time at the 
Rritisb EnthasSy, 


Aria'OAlx RfirOitTS^ 

.'Is the General Meeting In Oeeember is the regular time ft^r the 
Annual Meeting, the esuaL business of sucii na Chccasion was taken up, I'irst 
tile Corresponding Secretary read tliO following ; 


RlERiXT OF TH5 CbUSCIL OF TJiE AstATTO SoC[E1T FJJH. 

tut: Vkak ipoy+ 

During the past year the Council has met eleven times and tlie Society 
has held ten general meetings on [lie dates, and ivith papers rtafl, as 
follows ; — 

Jan. 33— “ Some problems of the Textual History of the lluddbiFt 
Scriptures,’' by Frof. M. Anesaki; 

Eeb. soth—“ Japanese Pfttent Medlciuea," by W, tJ. Royds. Esq., nnd 
I'Japanese Medical Folk-lore,’' by Prof. E, W, Clement' M.A.; 

^Urch 2oCh—«Thc Second Buddhistic Virtae, Non.stealing/’ by Rev, J^ 

L. AtkLnsori, D,D,; 

May 22ud—J' Notes on. tlie Japanese Drama,” ljy Prof. Artluir l.loyd, 

M. A.; 

June abth—^DazaL on Food and Wealth/' by R. J. Kirby, Es^p; 

Oct, Dazai On Food and Wealth," by R. J, Kirby, Esq.; 

Nqv. 13th—" Manichacism fltid Kobo;" 

Nov. 30 th—” Daruma and the Canon ; " 

Nov. ayth — Tendai and Shinshiu ; ” 

Dec. lltb-v” Nichiren and the Hokekyo," the last four by Ppor-A. 
Lloyd, M.A, his general subject for all being, “ Format ive Elements of 
Japanese Ruddh ism.” 

Of these several papers, those by Mr. Royds, Prof, Clement mid Dr. 
AtkiuSOn have already appeared in th* q'ransaetLonS of the Society, fo- 
gcthcT forming Fart t of Vol. XXXV. It is arranged that Tir, Anesaki 3 
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[>Jl«r siiall ApiieAr !is 2 of ihis simc valmnt, vwivt tUi: title, I'ho 
Fout i^anittE in Chinese of Japanese BusWliisin," and part 5 is to OonEist of 
apnuef»now in pne ss^ was received from >'. V, Dickins, Eaq.. of ^nted, 

wilts, KtigUni;!, on the subject of The MnkWfft-kotOilni of Frimitivc Jopcinese 
Venc/' Mfr Dicktos’ tOntrihuEion was not rend before tlie tlociety, being 
of sncli nature OS to make its presentation at a general inecting impraoliea- 
hle. Tta great value aa a work of reference, liowcwr, and as a basU of 
furtlier yescarcli. Was reoogniMid and the thanks of llic Society u'ere 
ei;tendud to the nutlior for hts mater Lnl (vkUtLon to tlie T'ransactions of 
tlic current yeaTr 

'J'hc nppearaoee of this paper by Mr^ Dick ins will he somewhat dclay- 
edT owing to the author's wish that the proofs he sent to him in England 
for a rtnnl rcndini;. Heonwliilc Fart 2 will he Lroiight out | ami* followinj; 
it, (he paper by Trof, Lloyd on the Japanese Drama ami tlio^e by Mr. 
Kirby Oa Da^ai will l>e Lasned as Part Pf'ofr Uoyd's Icctares On '■* For™ 
mative Rien'ienta in Japanese Enddhism” will be printed together in the 
form of a supplement. The Cofincil is Itappy in having this valuable series 
of papers to report for the year igo?, as constituting its 35 lh volumtr 
Special mentien inay properly he made of tlie cojitrihation by Prof. Lloycl 
dl Formative Elements, in view of the fact that the ailtltor WOS^ on June 26 , 
appointed to rcprcBcnl the Society nt the Fifteen Session of the //j- 

dfj to open at Copenhagen in AagnsC and that 

thff lectures will serve as a rOoGnB of bring Eng the soelety and PwL Lloyd 
prominently before snulcnts of oriental mafters on that occasion. 

The Cndncil has fart her to Tci>Or( that certain numl)*TS of the Tiansac* 
tiona have Sind to bt reprinte(L as authorised prior to the dale of .the 
last annual meeting of the Society, vjk. VoL VIII., I'art 3 and Vol. X., 
Part I; anti that Voh XIV. Part and VoL 11, have also hoen reprinted. 

In addition to the above invilatton to BCnd delegates to the Inter¬ 
national CongTosa of Orientalists, representation from tlic SDCicly wns invit¬ 
ed for tlic Jubilee meeting of the l^orth China Branch of the Xoyal Asiatic 
Socioty, held at Shanghai on Uct. rfith. It was not possible to vesi> 0 nd 
olherwiae than hy cordial acknowle^lgment of i]tt courlesy extended. 
The Society had the good fortune, however, to be represenicd, nnd by 
Prof. Clay MtCaUlcy, In the Seventh Internal iOnCll Congress of ^oolog taTs, 
meeting in BestoU, U.S.A. in July- 

Thc Council hns Imd occasion to extend the EJifluks of the Society !<► 
three gentlemen, Messrs. J. E, SleIn 1 ^n Jr., and il. W- Wcodwurd of Wash¬ 
ington, D.CL and J ohu JI yde. Esq., of Tokyo, for a COntribut ion of ten 
each^ to go towards purch asing for t h o library books and nviSr rel et ive to the 
history of Bntldhisni. 

The membership roll of tlie Society has been conBidernbly extended 
during the year. Four members only hoivt resigncdj Major Chcync* Capt. 
North, ReVr C, T+ Warren and Rev, H. S, Jeffreys^ and two have died, V. 

Helm Esq, .ind II, C, Pigott Esq. J but the following additions have been 
made: 

[FesldenlBj Rev. If. B. Benninghod, Ceo. Bulkcley, F. E. Bray, 
Es^, J. K. Caldwell, H. Carew, Fsq., Chas. L^. Chandler, Esq., Rev. H. 
El Coleman, F. X. C^ndiot^ Esq., Chas, r. Cushman, Esq,, J, E, de Becker, 
Esq.jF. H. Ikjdge^ Esq., Geo, HaUyT Esq.^ Thos. Harrington, Esq., Rev, 
E. W* Hcckelman, F, H, Jay, Estp, Rev. W. D. L, Kirtgibury, MiSs Nutter* 
John Babbitt, Esq., H. T. Eice* E^.* CL VT Sale, Esq,, R. E. Tcnsler, M,D.* 
Rev. D. Thompson, DJ>., Capt. O, T. Tuck, Rev+ R, A, Walke* Rev* J, A. 
Welboum, and A. A. WilHamson* Es<i.; and [Non-Residents) E. J. Allen, 
Esq., Prof. IL P. Beach* E- A. Filene* Esq,* Mrs, John Flottmoy* Samptiar 
Gaikward* Mrs, R, C. Harrison, George L Hein* Esq.* Htin. Jolin Hyde* 

i ulkos Javdinsky, Esq.* R. J. Johnston, Esq., J, X. Lincoln, Esqnn G. R, 
.nkeus, E.'jq,, Mrs- D* R. Noyefi (Idfeji, J. R. pieman* Esq-, J, Strutbers* Esq., 
Rev. E. W. Thwing* Rev. G. B. Smyth, D.D, and E. W. Woodward*, Esq. 
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1’hc Trc.'iauriif Jifinld fhc Mpnrt j — 


f:>SI[ STa'L'UmHKT FftflM liT TO NfiV. 3,^. 1507, 


Cash Du, 

To balance from i^jo6 ... ... 

Subscriiiciont .. 

„ Entrance Fees .. ... 

„ I,ife ijubscriplLOtii .,. .. 

Trcmsneiions ... .. 

p, Batilt Intcrciit 

pp DonaCiDii^. 

pp Librarian .. 


JfS 53 .?<j 

^72.26 

ISOvoa 

^.00 

fcz, 4 ^ 

:jaoo 

37 


Total ,.^ 


5,054.9* 


Cash Jiik. 


By Trensurer, I'nslaiJe^ ttCn 
„ Corrs. Secretary... 

„ Daitaltori^ ButL Ikwka 

„ Librariaa .. 

„ Library,., 

p, IrLSuranCc .„ .. 

fy FrintLof^^ btitdlnjr^ etc. 

„ Mr. KhiniG.. 

Rent *. 

,t Secretary^ Mt. ClCcnciht 
pp Setretaryp Mr, Vicktra 

„ Balance ... ... +,. 
Total ... 


13 35 

p.^00 
3*00 
36 T .60 
40.79 
35.00 

ip 70 S ,97 
IOOlDo 

315.00 
=3 00 
7.05 

*.- - l►*S ^'90 

E- and O. E. 

R. J. K[ad\% 

Hon. Treas. 


Tlic l.ilnariaii read tire follu'vtini^ repuits 

JLibrarianp 1 beg to report that during the liLiaaciat year now closing; 
Lire sales of Tratrs act Ions have anaoucted to yen 2,384.54 a? a^insE 
988 last yeaf:. and that there feems to be an tacireasing interest bt our 
T'rnnsaCLiuns, 

1 have nej^rted at each meeting of the Society aa to the Bonks and 
Exchanges whieh have reached tlie Library^ao that at the present meeting 
I have Only to report On the hdoJea which have COme In ftince our meeting 
in October last. These will he found in a list anne^ECd. 

A Catalogue of the boohs on oUr shelves has been mode and enu be 
consulted by [he members, new' locks have been pInCed on the cupboards, 
the books liave becu arranged on their shelves, and many Sets of Tracsae- 
tions from other Societies have been boend. One consignment of hooks on a 
subject outside of the Society's interests have been sent, in aocordance vrith 
previotis practice, to the I.ibraty of the Kcioeijjkii Universityj and another 
is ready to be despatched shortly. 

Three parts of VoLXXXIV. of onr Transact ions have been sent out' 
during the year and the hrst part of Vol, XXXV. 

1 ap^jend c list of Transactions in Stock, from wlsich it will be seen 
that the following parts will have Co he reprinted shortly if we arc lo 
continue supplying our members and the public witli complete sets n-f 
Transact ions, viz X part 2, XI piurts r and 2 , and XU I part T. 
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'rransactiona in Stock 

, Decemljer ti, 1907. 



Vol. 


Vol. 



1 . . . . . . . 

. 3 S 

XVTIL i . 

. 1 

. *6 

II.. 

......390 

XVIIL 2 . 


...,,.161; 

ni. ..*. 

. 74 

Xix. I .. 


....,.r5S 

III. Supp. ... 

... . 273 

XTX. 2 .. 


.,.,,,135 

TV 


XIX. s . 

.. 1 

4 ,+ p„T60 

V. I... 

..lio 

XX. r........ 

1 ■ h PB ■ BB.B B B 1 

. 39 

V. 2...... .. 
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3, tVe have received from Vicnm, witJi n request for review and 
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of Sciences^ OOntain^tig an edition, witit 'I'cxt in Pali and Koinaji, Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, of An old Burtocse Book XnJiPtvfnit or the ffii/ffty fht 
It describes the foQndalion of the ancient liurineie, or perhaps better Peguen, 
Kingdom in the beginning of the Christian era, And throws a great deal of 
light on the chronology of JJnddhisni. Hero agaiti I taka leave to suggest 
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forrtL 
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the Ulcmdof Bunda. The Romance^ which dates frema the iStEi century of 
our era, and which like IJuropeAn. tiiiedlrveval romnncea, tells of the adven¬ 
tures of a bfave knight and liis Combats with giants, dragOnt and Otiicr 
monsters, together with the deliverance of helpless beauties from all 
manner of dangers. Inaidentally the bock also throsvs light on Ihc conflict 
which took place in the Malay Afv^liipelagO, witen Mohammedanism 
pushed into the islands and drove out the lilnduo and Baddkist beliefs 
which had preceded (bent. The Romeuce was written in n loose unrhymed 
verse, and was intended like the Homeric ballads tolte reciLed with musical 
nCCompaniTUeats. II Lustrations of the musical instruments used for these 
purposes are given. They are, as far at; L conid make out, OUr 0 l 4 frleiid.s 
the iota and somiitn. and those who hold to a Malay descent foi a part at 
loastof the Japanese people may perhaps find some confirmation of their 
tlicory. 
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THE FOUR BUDDHIST AGAMAS 
IN CHINESE, 


L 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


The present paper is intended to, bt an addideiii to^ and 
$. rearrangement of, Nanjio'^s Catalogue (Oxford, 1SS3), as 
regards the texts of the so-called ^'Four Agatnas/' As their 
titles show, and as it has been supposed, these four eoUecdons 
of Buddhist canonical books correspond to the first four 
Nikayas in the Fa)i canon; but a detailed examination shows 
that the two traditions differ so coiisiderably that we can say 
with certainty that the Chinese Agamas are not translations of 
the Pali Nikayas, This is quite natural. TEic analogy ot 
different versions of the Vinaya text in Chinese leads to the 
belief that each of the different schools of Buddhisni has had 
a traditjoh of its own. Though they agree in .telling us that 
the Sutta-pitaka was divided into four (or five) divisions with 
similar titles, the contents and arrangement of tliese collections 
seem not to have been the same (sec Chap, V below^). It can 
hardly be said that the present Pali canon was the, only version 
of Buddha’s discourses and that the others are niei'c devlationji 
from it For instance, in a Chinese Middle text (No, rSs) 
Kaccana plays the'' role of one who is versed in analysis 
of the doctrines, and Moggallana that of one who possesses super- 
patui-al attainments. On the other hand the Pali text (No. 32 
of Majjhima),which is otlicrwise in agreement w'ith It, does not 
mentioii Kaccana at all, and it is Moggallina who analyses 
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"and explains the doc.trines, i. e. he plays the role of Kaccana. 
Here we find the Chinese tradition is more in accordance 
with the statement of the Numerical Collection (Pali I. 14). 
In some cases the Chinese text difiers from its Pali counterpart, 
and that very diflerencc has a corresponding reading in another 
P5li version (see my paper on the Sagatha-vagga, Mitsiojt, 
1905, p. 15). To take another instance, the Chinese Samyutta 
reads always jE ilft (*• satttina-vcdattd-nirodJia), instead 
of sethha-vedana-uirodha of the Pali Saipyutta. In this case 
we cannot say which of these is right and which wrong. 
Naturally the Chinese versions have more obscuriti^ than 
the Pali, but, taken as a whole, neither of the two versions 
caiv claim a unique ^ authority. They must ' have de¬ 
scended from one and the same source and have come to differ, 
from each 'other in course of time accordii^ to the tradition 
of the schopls to which they respectively belonged. 

• These statements may seen> like conclusions too liastily 
drawn, but the comparisons of the two versions, as shoum 
in .outline in this paper, will be found to support these con¬ 
clusions. 

At any rate w'e have before us two different versions of 
the Scriptures, agreeing with each other in essential contents 
and very simibr in arrar^ement and style. Comparisons 
between them as branches of the same traditions are im^rtant 
for the historical study of the Buddhist Scriptures and of 
Buddhist religion. And the interest of the comparisons will 
be increased, if we consider that the differences between the two- 
are not mere differences of readings, but deviations of arrange¬ 
ment If these deviations are not of the kind that we find in 
tlie four syno|jtic Gospels, or of such a degree as those between 
the Gospels and the ApxKiypha, they are nevertheless nwre 
than the various readings of Sliakespcare in the Quarto and 
the Folio present The two traditions must liavc been founded 
upon one and the same source and have been lianded down 
differently in different schools. Tliis statement is further con- 
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firined by the the quotations made by later literature from 
the Agamas or die Nikayas. We liave many passagt-s of 
these texts quoted in a work aseiibed to Nagarjuna. TJiey 
agree sometinies with the Ciiinese and differ from the Fali 
version^ and uicc vtriay Nagarjuna must have had before him 
a tliird tradition which difiered both from the Pali and tive 
Chinese, 

We have four Agamas in Chinese as follows: 

^ ^ Madliyania-agama (Middle Colleetiofi), one 

version of which w'as translated by Dharmanandi 
in 384-391^ now lost^ and anotlrer by Sarigliadeva 
in 397-39S (Nanjio, No. 542). 

2. ^ | 5 T ^ Ekottara^^ama (Numerical Colieetion)^ 

one translated by Dharmanandi in 3S4-385 (Nanjio^ 
No, 543); and another by Praj^mci in 397> now 
lost, 

$■ H ^ C<3T more correctly ^9 Jfe P *5 Sarnyukta- 

agama> (Qassjfied Collection), with an incomplete 
rendering by an unknown translator, about 350-430 
' (Nanjio, No, 546): and another that is ooitj’ 
plete by Gumbhadra, dated 435^443 (Nanjio, No, 
544 > 

4. ^ ppl Dirgha^agama (Long CollectionJ, translated 

by Buddhaya^ in 412-413 (Nanjio, No. S45)v''‘ 


* The Tarious Iraditions dcvintf CflnsjderibJy in tlic crdcr of &ii££e^on in 
onuKwratin^ the four CoIlcOlions. Altbouj;]! <lo not know what stgnificaoee 
these d«viatSou4 may possess, they wiJl be noticed hcpt- The plan followed 
it that of the Ming cditlonj, a CiitalDi;ue of wjiich is given in Mr. iCaiijic^E 
woirfc. The Japanese edition has the order M gi wn below. In Pili; 1, Djgha* 

a. Mfljjhj ntia, Samyutla and 4. AngniEara; in I he Dtiarapagupta Iraditioo: 
t Dligha, S, Madhyauia, EScoltartl And 4. Sninytlklla ; the hJ^hasanghiltii and 
Mahisasahi traditions arn: the s^ime as ihc Tali > the BarvistiyS^ tradition [ 
1, BarnyuVit^ 1. DErglia,. 3- Maclhjam* aod 4 ^ Eholtfirt ; itecording to Nigar^tisit 
t. EkottarA, 2. MAdliyJina 3. Dirgha arid 4. Sacriyutta f aCOordiog to AEartgha i 
I. Samyuhta. 3 , Madhyama. 3. IJirahn and 4, Ekottaja. Wticn'tbe fifth, 
Khuddakn. is menlioned, it occupies the last place. 
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Beside these we have over 150 translations, agreeing more 
or less with parts of these four collections, dating from 148 to 
1058. This number will be doubled, if we take into account 
those lost texts which are mentioned in old catalogues, and 
which, by thdr titles, seem to have been parts of these. We 
do not know wliether these all belonged to one school or to 
various schools, and if the latter which beloi^ed to which. 
But certainly they come down to us from a school, or schools, 
different from the Theravada, which has been the preserver 
of khe present Pali canon. Fortunately they seem not to deviate 
from the Theravada in their essential doctrines. 

As to the language, or languages, in which the originals 
.of these texts were written, we cannot draw any definite or 
ccrtain^conclurion. In some cases the transliterations suggest 
a Sanskrit original, in others a P^i. For.instance, ^ 
b evidently meant for ciira and not citta\ ^ ioT 

laksitna and not lakkhaija. But, on the other hand, there are 
many transliterations which decidedly point to Pali forms. 
They are such as ^ ^ ^ for savicci, ^ ® ior Fxtsenadi, 
^ fiJ W for ch:. Besides tlicse translitera¬ 

tions we have in different readings suggestions as to the 
language in which the originak were w'ritten. There b, for 
instance, the rendering of the same word into ^ avarice, 
in one text, and into copper, in another. This must have 
occured from the confusion of Aa with bha {loha and Icbhd), Or, 
to take another instance, the name subha in PiQi, b read suka 
(or iuka f) or suva, i. e. parrot iW)- I ^ope to collect more 
of these instances and thus to get a better idea of the originak. 
In this paper, however, I shall give the words in their Pali 
forms, except in the case of transliterations that arc decidedly 
Sanskritic, and I shall give the names of translators in the 
Sanskritic forms in which they appear in Nanjio’s Catalogue. 

My treatise b divided into the foUowii^ six parts: 

1,. Translations of the single parts of the Agama texts 
into Chinese. .1 >. 
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‘ 2h Two earlier Colleetioris of the Agama. texts. 

3. The Dir^ha texts. 

4. The Madhyatna texts, 

5- The Samyukta texts. 

6. The Ekottara texis. ^ 


In the present paper refeiiences to the Chinese texts are made 
rnom the Japanese' edition of i8fii-j8S5, published in Tokyo. 
TJioogh we have now another and ne'm'&r edition, published 
in Kyoto in 1903-19051 tlie former is better in its arrangement 
Tlie Tokyo edth'on (cf, Nanjio’s Catalogue p. xxvij is divided 
info 40 cases, each case containing 10, or sometimes a few 
rnorc, volumes ; and it is dloseJy printed with 20 lines to the 
page, each line consisting of 45 Chinese chaiacters. Ilene- 
with 1 give one line, as a specimen, parallel rvith tlw: Pali text 
wliEch exactl3' agrees with it. 

f ik ^ # 

I Tassa evam janato evarp passato karn^va 

/ * 

pi cittaiTi vimuccad, bhavg^va pi cittam 
vimnccati, avijjasavi pi cittam vimuccad, 

/ « JK E M - ■ , 

i vitnuttasmim vimuttam id nanam hoti; 

' 5 fc fi*’’ 

I khina jati„ vusitani brahmacariyarn, 

f0firB*f5pies&% 

I katam kamniyam, napaiarp itthattnya ^ 

I ti pajanad. 

Thus we see that nearly four lines of the Pali text (P. T* 

S.) make one line of Chinese when tliey agree exactly with 
each other. 

In verse one pada of eight syllables is generally given in 
five (or four) ideogi'aphs, or dividetl into two padas, as for 
example: 1 
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Vesaliyam vajie viharantaiii | 

aggam sattassa sanibudtJham | | <u 

Kokanada-lt-aanii ablitvande 

Kokamda Pajunnassa dhita | 

In this case the agreement is not quite estact, the shorter 
version omitting in the forest/' ajid the longer supplying 

Bhaga-^a. But there are jiiany cases of exact ag reeinent, pada 
for pada, or ^vord for word. For example: 


Atltam nanvigajTifiyya., 






nappatikamkhe ana^tarn- 

iiT' 


M 



yad-atitam pahinantam 

m 


m 

B 


appattah<a an^tarp. 


m 




Or^ 






Arabbhatha nikkliamatha 




tu 

m 

yunjatha buddha-sasanCj 

M 



m 


dhunatha maccuno senam. 


\k 


5E 


nal^irairt va kuhjaro. 


fk 

m 



Yo imasrjiim dhaintna-vinaye 


m 




appamatto vihassati. 


m 


n 


pahaya jiti-samsarani, 

m 

m 


m 

m 

dukkhass' antam karissati. 







Or^ ill some caseSt the rendeniig is too laitliful 
to tlie origirtah even sacrifkiig the intelligibleness of die 
Chinese. 

Papam na, kariya vacasa manasa ^ ^ 

hayena va kificaiia sabbaloke, ^ D iy; fi9 

kanie pahaya^ 3£ ^ JtH ^ 

satiina sam[}ajario, JE 

dukklwoi na sevithaj ^ ^ i£ 

' anattlia-saiphilam, # ^ In # 

Many other cases of such paralldisms will be found in my 
work-, ^ f^p i e. Rupakaya^-ca 
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Bjiddhifsya Taihdgainsyit^ Copies of whfcli 1 fiave 
sent to some European and American llbranes. 

In the Japanese Tripltekaj already referred ter in this jjaper^ 
the Agania texts fill two cases (numbers ^ and i, e. XII 
and XIII). ^ Excluding the text descriptive of the l^kadhdtu^ 
and some apocrypha, we have 1 $ volumes of Agama texts. 
And in addition to tliesc we have some minor texts in case 
L e. XrV. In thse the extents of the collections and of the 


parts translated separately from them appear as 

follows: 


I. 

ft— Ekotfara I4IIJ* 

3 vols,* 

341 X 2 

pag«. 


Single parts* IV), 

I voL* 

44X3 

f* 

5 - 

4* Madhyama V-VII)* 

3 vols,, 

31SX2 

II 

4 - 

Single parts (j^ VIII), 

I voL* 

89X3 

ji 

S- 

^ DJrgha IX)*^ 

1 vol.* 

92x3 

i> 

6. 

Single parts (j^ X), 

I voL* 

99X3 

ij 

7- 

^ Samyukfe IIIV). 

5 vols.* 

315x2 

.1 

IP 

S. 

Single parts V-VI)*t 

2 vols., 

124x2 

jj* 



15 vois. 

1322 X 2 

It 


Thus we have neady lOOOX 2 pages of the four principal 
collections^ corresponding approximately to 4000 pages of the 
Pall Text Society's editionSd 

Finally,. I shall say someLhjng about the traditions of the 
various schools as regards the compilation and arrangement 
of their respective -canons. These traditions are found in the 
Vinaya texts of tliosc four schools. I^ide these we have two 
different traditions of a similar hind in later Mahaynnist works* 
one ascribed to Nagarjuna and another to Asanga. They are 
found in the following passages: 

I. N* UI7. 123 ^ ^ of the Dhamiagupta school* 
fasciculus 54 51). 

2 * N. 1119* SI the Mah^nghika 

scliool^ fasciculus 32 tSlT 34)^ 


* T.okajdhalu, exclilU^rd. 

t Ijit part, invptJk.'i* tfxcluJKd. 
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3. N, 1123. 2l ^ # of Mahlsl^ka schooL 

fasciculus 30 ( 3 S^ CSbV 

, 4, N. 1121. ^ M ^ Jfli ^ ^ the Sarvlstivada 

schoolj fasciculus 40 ?i). 

5. K 1169. ::fc ^ ilt Sfe ascribed to Nigli^una, 

fasciculus 2d 

6, N. 1170. JSf # (Sji iilJ ?!: ascribed to Asanga* 

fasciculus 85 ( 34 JS 

The first three of tliese agree in including the fifths i. c. 
Khuddaka^ collection Li the Sutta^pi^lc^H of which> however^ 
lUe last three make no mention. Another point of deviation 
is that the Mahasai^hik-a tradition mentions lOO divisions of 
die NumericaJ, Collection, against 11 in ttie others. The most 
important deviations consist in the details of the Qassified 
Collections. I shall refer to tliese hvo points tinder each head 

of these Collections. As to tlic fifth collection, the third, the 
Mahisgsaka tradition. mentions only its name, while the other 
two give some details regarding it. The Dharmagupta tradi¬ 
tion divides the collection into tlie foliow'ing parts: 

I* Jataka. 

2* Itivfttika. 

■ 3 ^ # 0 Kidana (?> 

4. Vaipulya, 

i ^ ^ Adbhuta. 

6. ^ Apadina. (?)* 

"7> © ^ H Upade^. 

"to Udijia (?). 

9' '^p Hharmapada. 

10. ^ Parayana. 

ti. Katha-^tu (?)l 

12* il- ill, Aryagitha (i. e. Thera and Theri-gatha ?) 

TJie Mahasaiighila tradition mentions only two divisions 
]nto~;^fXr@^ {Idvrttika-nid^ ?) of Enddhas and Arliats 
and ^ (Galhas) of Bhiksus. It Is interesting to n >tice 

that Iierc Parayanii, not Suttai-mpita, is mentioned, and that in 
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many quotations we find it referred to in that title botli in the 
Pali Aiiguttara and the Chinese Sarnyukta, 

The Khuddaka collection as a whole is wanting In Chinese, 
but we have some tc:xts of it Incorporated or quoted^ in other 
texts. Among the KJiuddaka texts tliere are found in Chinese 
the following i 

(T/ible L) 

1. Dhamnapada^ in four translations (Nanjio, Nob. 1321^ 1353* 

1365 and j 4393} and with additions at the begiiunirg and end* 

2. Itivuttak^ N. 714. ^ (Itivrttika), translated by Hhuen- 

Cwan. (Cf- Edmunds and An^saki^ sad C/ttis- 

itan Gospeist Tokyo, 1905^ p.So,) 

3. Sutta“nipata, 

1. Uraga-vagga, 

1. Uraga-sutta: verses 3, 9, 14^ 16, 17 etc, in the 

Dharmapada version, N, No, 1321 (JK VI, 33)^ 
No, 1365 (i£ VI, 95a and No. 1439 (H^ VI' 
115 and 122); 

verse 2 in the Malia vibhasa, N, No. 1263 (J|St IP 
H 12a, IV, No, 1264 VIII. 4b and |Jt 

X. 43b), No, 1273 (Ifc VI. 6b). 

2. Dhamya^ w. 16-17 ^ *^he Samyukta^^N, No, 544 [M 

IV. 86), No, 546 V, 49)t^Sainyutta, 4, i. 8. 
Cf, ^Mahavastu^ voL III, p: 417. 

3. Khaggavisa^> v. 2, in Mahaviblia^, N, No. 1263 

(JIS; VI. 4a); vv. 46-47 in tlie Dharmapada, N, No. 
r 3 ®S (ISEVI. r03b). No, 1433 VI, 1136)= 
Dhammapada, vv, 3 2 8-329. 

4. Kasi“Bhairadvaja, in the Scinyukta^ (VII, 5. sutra 25),, 

N, No. 544 II- 22), No, 546 im V. 85)^ 
Saniyutta, 7. 2. 1, 

3, Cunda> in the Dirgha (liprepoSj in the Maha-parinib' 
bana) N, No, 545 IX. 15b); in the Sarva- 
stiVada-vinayaj N, No, Ji2I (SpH. ,7851), For 
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the DlrgJiA passage, cf. BnddJiht wid C/mstian 
GO^P^lS, pr 

■6. Parabhava, m the Saniyukta (VIL 9. sutra 69) N. 

No. 544 m IV. S1-S2), No, 54^ V 89), 

7. Vasakj in tlie Samyukta (VII. 5. sutra 29), N, No. 

5<4 IV. 23b) No. 546 Vh S6b). 
g. Ilenffivata^ in the Sarnyuhta. (VIL it. sbtra. 

N, No* 544 (j^ IV, 95-97)> No, 546 (g; V. 103- 
104); in the Arthapacla^ N, No, 674 
63-64) I in the Lokastl’iEti-abhidharma, N. No. 1297 

I- 4'6). 

10. Alnvaka, in the Samyukta (VII. il. shtik 8)j N. No. 
344 IV. 94), No, 54^ V. io2)::^Samyntti. 
10, 12; in the Sarvashvida-vinayaj N* No. 1118 
(5^ IX. 101-102). 

12. Muni, V. 5 in the Samyukta (VIL i. sutra lO), N. 
No. 544 IV, iSb), No* 546 V* 4a)= 
. . Sarnyutta, 21, lO; v. 7 in the Dliannagupta-vjEiaya, 
N* No, 1117 IV* 3a); V. 15 in the SaniyukU 
(VlL I* sutra 2), N, No. S44 (M IV. 2a), No. 546* 
^ IV* 2a)^ and in the Prajfiapafamita-sastrit^ N. 

No, 1169 t^£ L 2Sb)=Sairiyiitfa, 21* 6. 

JI. Gula’va|[ga. 

16- Mafigala, in the Dharimpadaj N. No. 1365 VI 
107); cf, Beal, Chbifss D^iarmapiuBi, 

17* Suciloma, in the Saipyukta (VII. lo, sutra 6)* N, No. 
S44 tv, 94) No. 546 V. iO:a)=^Samyutta, 
ia 3. 

19. Brihmana-dhatnmika, in the Madhyaina, N* No. 542 
(No, 156), Dharmaparayana VL 96f)* 

21, Kim-sila, in the Chineiie MaliavastUj N* No* 6S0 

viir* 67b). 

22. Utthana^ in the Saniyukta (VII, 11, sutra 2) N* hlo* 

544 IV^ 9Sa), No. 546 V, to8J: in the 
^Piajha-pararrtitsPi^tra^ N* No> 1169 I. 108). 
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. ^4, Vahglsa, in the Saitiyukb (VIT. 8. su£ra 14) N. No. 

S 44 IV. 6sb), No. 546 82), 

26- Dhamircka^ w. 19-29 in the ^Hputm'abhidhanimj 
N, No* 12^3 IL 44)* 

IHh' M^ha-ragga. 

Pabbajja, in the Dharmagupta-yinay, N. No* 1117 
IJ7 (^j V. lb); the Sarv^tivada-vimya, N. No. 
ji23(Slir. 17b). 

28* Padhana, in the Chinese Lalita'VTStnra> N. No. 159 
IV. 35)=Lalita-vistara (ed. Ltfmannj pp. 261’ 
263 ); the Cliinese Mahavastu, N* No* 6E0 (j^ VIII' 
i7-'r8}=Mahai'astu (ed. Senart^ voji, JI. pp. 238- 
240): i2-2iimthe Prajna-paranyta-iafitra, N. 

. No. 1169 I, 40 and 9(6a)* 

29. Subhisita, in the Sarnyiikta (VII. 8. sutra ll), N* 
No* 544 (M IV* 64^5), No. 546Ci:V*82)= 
Samyuttaj 3 * 5 ■ in the Dharmagupta vinaya, N* 
No. 1H7(^||VI* 3Sb*) 

39. Sui)d4rika, in the Sarpyokta (VII. 5. sutra 36)^ N. 
No* S 44 IV. 54 - 5 Sh No. 54® (M V. 33)= 
Samyutta* 7* r. 9. 

31. Magha* in tlie Saqiynkta (VII* 5. sEitra 9)^ N. No. 

544 IV. 45), No. 546 V. 27). 

32, Sabhiya, in the Mahava^u, N. No. 6S0 (J^ VlII* 71) 

s^Mahavasto* ed* Senart, vol. Ill pp* 394^. 

34. Salla, w* 3-^, in the DIiannapada> N. No. 1439 

VI. 308b) vv* 3 and 12 in No. 13^5 (PlVI* 94a* 
. io6a). 

35. yisettha, w. 27-S4 in the Diiarmapada* N. No* 1365 

(H VI* 103). No. 1439 (iS Vi. 322 i23)^;^DIian> 

niapada, w* 396^23. 

36. . fCokaliya* in the Saniyokta (VII* 9* sutia. S)* N. 

No. S 44 IV* 81), No. 546 V* S9) ; cf. 
Sarnyutta, 5 . i* 9“ 19 - Quoted also in various 
Abhidharma texts. 
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37,. N^ka, see Budd^d^i and Ckn^itmt G6ip$iSy pp. 
61-67. 

IV^ Atthaka-vagga=Arthapada { N, No. 674 (with 

some additions^* . 

39, Kama, Arthapada, section i, V. 37); in the 

. . - Yogacarya, N. No. 1170 1 . 89); v. i in the 

.' . Mahavibhaia, N. No. 1264 VIIL 2a), No. 1263 

IL 3Sb) ■ and v. 2 in No. 1263 (ditto) > the 
NyaySinsira^ No. 1265 III. i2hj. 

40, Guhattliakaj Arthapada, section 2 V. 5;b). 

41, Dut^tthakaj ditto, sect. 3 V. 58b). 

42, Suddhatthaka, ditto, sect. 4 V. 59a). 

45. Fajamatthaka, ditto, sect. 5 V. 59b). 

44. Jara, ditto, sect. 6 V. 59^), v. i in the 
Dharmapada, 1365 94^) ; v. 4 in the 

Mahavibh^j N*No.. 1263 (Ji^ IL sob), No. 1264 
($^vnL3ra), : 

43, Tissa-inetteya, Arthapada, sect. 7 V. 6oa)H 

46. Pasiira, ditto, sect. 3 (tS V* 60b); vv. 1-2, lO-ii 

in. the PrajnapaTarnita-satra, N. No, i i6p I. 
115b). . 

47. M^andiya, Arthapada, sect. 9 V* 6ia); Prajna 

paramita-s^tra, N. No, 1169 L 13a); v. 10 in 
tlie Samyukta (VI. 4. Sutra 6) N. No. S44 (j^ TIL 
13b)=Sa.myutta, 23 ^ 3; Sarv^tiva-vinaya, N> 
No iriS fill IX. 103-104); 

48. Purabheda, Arthapadaj sect, 35 V. 67aL 

49. KaJahavivada, ditto, eect, 10 (^ V. 62a); v* 13, 

■ in the Mahavibhl^, N. No; 1263 (J{j; L 19b, 1 [ 5 ^ 

VL 40b), No. 1264 VIL iib), 

50. Cu|a-viyuha, dittoi sect. 11 V. 62b); w, 1-4 

■ in the Pr^naparamita, N, No, I169 L lOb)- 

51. MaLki-viyilha, ditto, sect. 12 V, 63)^ 

52. Tuva^ka, ditto, sect, 13 V. 64)'. ' 

33. Attadan<^, ditto, sect, i6(^ V. 6S), 
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54. SSnputta, dittOj sect. 14 V* 66a). 

V, Parayana. 

56. Ajita-matjava-puctha> in the Y<^caT>'a, N- No* 1170 

L 88b); w. 3^4, in the Mahlvifahasa, N. No. 
1^63 Ilh 94), No. 1^64 (ife IX, 63b), No* 
3279 IX. 35a) : V. 7 in the Frajfi^arainita' 
t^tra, N* No* 1169 I* 27). 

57. Tissamettseya-finfliiava-pueclia, vv* 2-3 m the Samyukta 

{II. 5. sQtra i) N. No* 544 IV. 46b)=Angiit, 
tara, VI, 6r. 

55. Puijnajta-manava-puccba, in the Samyukta (VL i 

sutra 3) N. No. S44 (j^ HI. i09b)^Ai^uttaia, 
III. 32. 

59. Mettagu-manava-puccha^ v, lO. in the Mahavibh^a> 
N. No. 1263 (IJi I, 27a)> V, 2 ditto^No* 1263 (i{^ 
VL 45b)* 

60h Dhotaka-ma^va-puccha, vv. 3-4 in the MaJiavibh^, 
N. No. 1263 (JJ 3 : IV. 9a). No. 1264 C|Jt IX, 7Sb), 
No, 1279 IX. 50b). 

61* Upasiva-manava-puccha, w* 7-8 in the Ptajnapafa- 
mita-ha^ra, N. No. 1169 I. 29)* 

63 . Udaya-maiiava-puccha, w. 2^3 in the Samyukta. (VI. 
I, 5utra 4) N. No, 544 (J^ III, ia9b)^Atig- 
uttara, III* 32 ; vv* 6-7 in the Yogaoarya^ N. No. 
1170 I* S 3 b). 

69. Pos^a-maMva-pucchar v. 2 in the Mahavibha;;!] N* 
No. 1263 (j^ I. 19- VI. 4ob3. 

Udina. 

I* 1-3, b the Mahavasta, N. No. 6S0 VIII. 43b)* 

I. 4j ditto VIII. 48a), 

I. 7j in the Samyukti (VIL it* sutra 2), N. No, 544 
IV. 92), No, 546 C^V* TOO)* 

I. 8 , ditto (VIL 3. Sutra ii)jNo. 544 C^IV. iSb), No- 

546 V* 4a), 

II. I, in the Mahavastu, N. No, 6S0 VIII, 44a)* 

III. 13, ditto (P: VIII. 4Sa)* 
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IV- 4, in the Saijiynkta (VII. !l. sutra i^)j, Nn. No. 544 
IV. No. 546 y. 104b). 

VIII. . 10^ ditto fVII. r. Sutra 15), No. 544 (Mr IV* 20b), 
. ' No, 546 M V 5 t>). 

It ^vas jn the Summer of igOi that I first discovered an 
unmistakabJo agreement bet^veen the Majjhima text of the 
Ari^iapariyesana aiid the Chinese Madhyaina of J^mniaka (No. 
304). During the following five years compansons' bf the 
Agama texts with their corresponding P^i texts formed ih: 
main part of my work, and my labours are now nearly jflnislied^ 
at least in outline. What 1 wish to undertake further by the 
^help of these general views is as follows; 

In Indexing all the texts and passages in the two versions 
' ■ which arc found in one version onty. 

‘ ■ 2:" Indexing the Chinese versesj according to their 

corresponding Pali Gath^, 

3. Indexing proper names, and making a tabulation of 

the places where Buddha and his ‘disciples mostly 
resided, and of those places where the ky-disciplcs 
and heretics lived. 

4. Tabulabng technical leims, capital passages and similes 

“ in Chinese and the Plli words corresponding to 

them. 

k • ■ 

In publishing this paper I wish to express my sincei-ft 
„ thanks to Dr* Nanjio, the pioneer in this brancli of study, for 
many useful pieces of information; to A* J. Edmunds^ my 
friend beyond the Pacific> for tlie coiisfemt stimuli he has given 
me; and to B. Sliiwo^ my friend and pupil, foi' lib assistance 
and suggestions. 
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II 

TRANSLATIONS OF THE AGAMA 
TEXTS INTO CHINESE. 


Students of Cliinese Buddhism usually divide the history of 
the translation of Buddhist texts into two periods, the first or 
older, before HhuerM^v^m and the second or later, after him. 
But as to the translations of the so-called Hinayam, or Agama, 
texts, we have three very marked periods ; the first dating 
from about 150 to 450 A, D., during wlvich time nearly all the 
translations of the texts were made; tlio second dating from 

about 450 to 970, in which very few Agama texts were 

translated, and the third coming within the reign of the 
Sung dynasty (960*1127), w^hich produced a good many 
retranslations. 

In the first period we have such enwnent translators as 
Shi-kao of Farthia W I4^J7 o)p Chicn of Ytic-ci 

2 23-253), Dharmarak^ of India 266-317), 

Pa-oii (^- 290305), another Dharmaiak^ of India § 

M 6H: 3 Sr-J 9 S)p Dlwrnunandi of Ttikhara (ft |fi IS, 
3S4-391), Gotama Sanghadeva of Kubha tJp ^ ISIj 397- 
■393), Buddhaya^as of Kubha {fp| Ft ^ 412-413), Gu^- 

bhadra of India ^ PH 43 S- 443 )- By these men 

and some others the Agama texts were translated, in some cases 
even three or four versions being produced. Thus we have 
^lendld collecdons of tlie four Aganias, in whole or in part, 
translated info Chinese and handed down to us quite in¬ 
dependently of die Pali Nikayas. It is to be noticed that these 
translators, w'crkiug side by side with tlie translators of the 
Mahayantst texts, acted mainly as translators of the Hinayanist 
texts, A man like Kumai-ajiva ^ ft), who was 

eminent for tlie great literary merit of his translations, liad very 
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little to do witli these Agania teJcts, devoting himsdf chiefly 
to the transmission of the tK<ts of the Mabayana; whereas, 
on the contrary, some of the above-named were excluslvdy 
translators of the Agama texts. This sbo’a's that the Hinay^a 
schools prospered in India in this period. 

When we come to the second period the state of aflkirs 
changes suddenly and completely. The products of this period 
ire-almost all Mahayanist. With the exception of a few trails- 
latiofks, probably left over from the preceeding period, we have 
from first to last only four (or three) Agama texts produced. 

The third period is chiefly the age of mantric Buddhism; 
nevertheless a number of the Agama texts were translated anew^ 
They are tlie following (in Naryb’s Catalogue): 

Nos. 843, 860, 856, 851, p49i S70, 900, 904, g2p, 
.9243901, 922, 911, 996, 923, and two others by 
Fathien or Fahien (tt 

Nos. 937 i 990 ^ 933 . 93 ^>. 94 S. 993 - 95 =- 95 ^. 93 ^. 

932, 986 by Shim CS| 

'No. 783 by TJicetvsi^s^ (5^ .E, 

Though a great many of the older translations are menr 
tioned in some of Jhc catalogues, we have not all of them before 
uSh In the table g^^'en below I have restricted the references 
to those existing works whidi I have been able to verify and 
to identify with parts of the four principal collections or of the 
'BfiU Niklyas. Most of these agreements of independent and 
single translations with parts of the principal collections are 
pointed out by the authors of catalogues and- supplemented 
by C'-su Jfi, cf KanjiO', p. xxvi). Intlie Japanese Tripi- 
taka these are arranged in accordance with the directions of 
this authority^ and put together after their respective chief 
Agamas. They fill up the two cases referred to iu the preceedir^ 
chapter. ISesides them, some other Hlnayinist texts afe brougltt 
together in the following, L e. XIII. case. Among these 
latter I was able to fiiid some which agree with parts <jf the 
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Agannas, and some ’which are found in the P5Ji Nikayas but 
not in the Chinese Aganias* 

The foLowiiig table sho^vs the exfstiiig' works of the several 
translatqis who worked in the first period. They are grouped 
together under the traniilators* names, and anranged otherwise 
according to their respective dates. 


(0 

<2) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

(?) 

(S) 

( 9 ) 

(TO) 

(11) 

( 12 ) 


(Tabie II.) ’ 

Shi-kkt of Farthia (N, Ap. IL 4)^ 14a-170. 

N. 6i7,«»najE,t N. 545- (3I-4J il«- 

ISIJ6^iWrt| N. 543. jfiu (31,7), 

N. 542. 10* 


N. ^49 
N. SS9- 


N, 59 S> iSIf- 
N*6or, ;^;+a 5 J 5 iS:^ 

N- S^7> 

N, 

N. S^3. ^^M±A 
iAAt 

N, 543 . 

N. 553 ^ 

N. S5S. 

:^riS. 


1 .M, 3 h Sabb^va, 

|N, 54 ^^ 31 - 

IMh 14I Saccavibhafiga* 

N. 54*- +!»! SI. 4^. 

|N. S42. i{>|M Ss- HA- 

1 m. 1 r j. Sappurisa, 

p, 542 * III, 

(A. VI. 63, Nibbedhika. 
fN, 542. tfjppj 216. 

1M» 07, Piyajadka, 
fN, 542, if Pig 2172 Aiffe 
(M, 53, At^kanigara, 

p* 545 

iD* 34* Dasuttaia, 

(N. S 4 S, fifRl 13- 
(D- 15. MahanldiiEU 

P 54 S. 

Id, 31, Singalaka. 


* N. iiiC4as (be nambcra in N*njtO^^ ^:ala'LClguJC. M. rh* Fill A 

An^lVk, S. SsuayQHJi, D. biglu, 

t ’WiOl lie vQfx £ //a 5rc. 
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IS 




(14) 


(IS) 

CI6) 

(i;) 

L■^^' 

(IS)' 

(Ip) 

<20) 

(21) 


( 22 ) 


{ 2 s 3 


N. 653. 


p. 544 . L I. S, sObi^ 6 / 

S IL 81>). 

|s. 23 . 57. &c. (See table IV). 

p. S 44 r I- 6 . sGtra 3 . 

|S. 23 ^5. Pheija. 


N. 657 . 

N* 659, AjE^. 


I N. S44^ in. 2. $utra I. 

(51II. U)- 

S. 56 . ir-i 2 . Dhainmacakkap- 
pavattam. 

In. 544- iSiM V. 5. sutra 75. 

p in, 661. 

(s. 45. P)- • > - 

p. 544^ V. 2 , III. 

Is. 19. Lakkhana (vagga). 


N* 724. f 


N.S 43 ‘ J&M (?) 


N, 762, 


N. 705. 


p. 544. III. I. sutra 20, 
} (JE ir. W- 
js. 12. 17. Aceb. 


Yao of Yue-ci (N. Ap. II. 7.) 1S5. 

N. 543. tfT| 5 f 4 74^ A^, 

A VlIL 30. Amiruddha, ^ . 

N* S44. SIR? VIIL 3- siitra 4^ 

t^m. 9 ibi. . -,., 

N- S4^- JSljm ditto V. 514'' 

A, IIL 94. Tayo, ' . 

! N. 544. VIII, 3 sutra S. 

in. 9 atn, 

S4d. ditto (jft m. jiby 
A. VIII. 14. Khalunka, ‘ i 


N.;. 563 , ■ I 

■■■■■■■' '■ -I 

N. 6S1, ni^j■=^S. ( 


( 24 ) N. 662 , 
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Marvsiaji of Tibet (N/Ap. IL 10 ), 154-159. 

-n: < 525 , 'p- 4 S 3 - mm f 4 s-=)- 

67* CatuiHa. , 


67* Catuma. 


Translators' names lost, scribed to the Later Han 
Dynasty (25-220). 


N. s; 8 , P' 

LM. 13. Dukkhakkbandha. 

K. 5 ? 3 . JgiSSL. 

. (M- 5 O'' Maratajjamya. 

I-,- -p y ■ “ - f 

Translator's name lost, ascribed to the Wei 
- ‘ Dynast/ (s 30-265 

N. 6z6, (”■ 

jN. 545 ' r- 

(D. 14. Mahai>ad^. 

Chien of Yuc-ci (N. Ap, ll. 18), 223-253. . 


N- 615. 

(Sumati), 

N. 557, 

N. iSo, 

N. 590- 
N' 574 . 

N.- 594 - 


|N. 543 - itH (30. 3)- 

|N. 542. tpiil 1. 

Ia, VII. 64. Dliammanhg. 

fN. 542. itx>. 

1 m. 14. Dukkhakkhanda (C"ila). 
fN. 543 - 1 13- 

1 a. X. 58. Muia C=A;VI 1 I. S3). 

(N. 542. 

IM. 50. Maratajjaniya.- 
fN. 543 ’ 132* 

Im. 82. Rafthapala. 
jX. 542. FfiliSj .161. 
iM. 91. Brahmaj^Tj. 
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(36) N. S?;. jS.(U[Bsatlia), 

(37) N, S92, JN. 543- fiM 2“- MffiW- 

pn| ^^ Id. 3 - Ambattlia. 

{ 38 ) N. SS 4 . 545 - fiS =>■ 'Kfr 

Id. I. Brahmajala. 

(N. 544 - !!■ 3. sQtra 5, 

{39) N. 655, \ 

(s.? 

(40) N. 674, (S. Nip* Atthaka-vagga (with 

(Artliapada)' I stories). 

Luh-yen of India (N. Ap. IL 20) 230. 

' ( 41 ) N. 616 , 1^^'-S+3-W (30-3). 

Translator's name lost, ascribed to the Wu 
dynasty ^ 2 2 2-2 So, 

(42) N, 54?. See Table IV* 


Dharuiaraka of India (N* Ap, IL 23.)^ 
266^317 (or 313). 


(43) . n*62i, 

(44) K623, 

(45) N. 624. 

(46) N. 564. mm . 

(47) n: S70, 

(4S) N. 566 . ssaa. 


N. 543 - i&F*! ( 38 - 6 )* 

M, 36 . Angulimala. 

N* 543. mm (42. 3) m . 

' (parts). 

A. Vin. 70 Bhumicala (^rls). 

N. S4i >{.|l^ 83. ^* 111 ®. 
.A. VII. 58 F^cala (first part). 

N. i42. Ij.|ig 89 Jfc£S». 

.M. 15. Anumana. 

N. S42- 106* 

.M. j, Mubpariyaya* 
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(aq) 

(50) 

(51) 

(52) 

(5 3 ) 

( 54 ) 

(55) 

(56) 

( 57 ) 


(S 3 ) 

(S 9 ) 


(60) 

(^i) 




N. 6 og, 

N. 6i^!, 

N, 614, 

N. 652, 

(Ariyadhammalakkha 1^), 


N- 542- 166. 

■ M. 134. Lomasakangiya-bbt 
N. S42. pfjpig 172. 

■A. IV- 186. Ummagga. 

N. S42. 175, 

.M.'46. Dbamniasamadatia. " 

S 44 ‘ MIM I- 14- siitra 12,' 

u, 

S. ? 


N. 46S. 

N. 745. 

N. 671, 

N. 712. 

697, #jSfi]p 


A. V. 79. Anagata-bbayani. 

N. S43. 63 . 

M. £1. Ghatltcara 

N 543 - i£f ( 34 * 2) (it 11.30-3*^ 
? 

? 


& iiill Po Fa-tsu (N- Ap. IL 28), 290-306- 


N- 650, 

m, 

N, 5 S 2 - 


S 43 ' (52- 1)* 

? 

N. S4S- 2 . mn 

.D, 16 Mal^apadmbb^' 


Fa-cu (Nk Ap- IL 30) circ. 290’3o6. 


N- 614. 


N- 619. 


(N- 543- (26. 7)- Mm 

\n, 644. VII. 4. sutra 2^ 

I 67I. 

p". 646, j^t]^ (ditto). V. iS). 
[s. 3. 3- 2. 

|N. 543 - ItIM ( 34 ' S)- 


* Cf. tmd C/irtUiau Cat^tf p- 17+ 
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(62) 

N* 622, 


(63) 

N, 

'il 7 X. 

C64) 

K 603. 


t 65 ) 

N. 569, 


(66) 

R 573 * 

SES*. 

(^ 7 ) 

Kp 600, 

ISKttE, 

(6SJ 

N. 573. 


(^) 

N. 59 ^* 

m, 

(70) 

N. 660, 


{71) 

N. 663, 


(72) 

N. 7 J 3 





( 73 ) 

Np 673, 

am. 

( 74 ) 

Np 725, 



«S<:gS. 
(7S) N, ;S 4 - 


|N. 543 - iSFSI ( 3 S. 6 ). 

IMp S 6 p Angulintala, 

fN. 54^^ %7- 

I A, Vlllr 20 P Uposatiia. 

JR 543^ < 5 o. 

iDivyav^d^ (p. 2 iO fp) 

JR S 42 ' ff*M S?- 

IMp 5. Anaiiganap 
|N. ; 43 . if-W it». 

IJVTp 14.. Dulckliakkliandlia. 

*fR 542 p I2z. 

I A. VIIL I Op Karandava. 

|R 542. fjjpil I26 p ffP:- 
|Ap Xp 91. KatnabhogL 

vM. 107' Gjinalcamoggilliana. 

544 ' iilW- '^' ® 2S. 

J (H 7 m 

(Ah XL 14 Nandlya. 

/Np 544p IIIp 3p sutras 6-22, 

] IB ^ ) 

(Sp i4p 17-24, Asacldha. 


|Np S42, 37. 

(Ap VIIIp 20, Uposatlia. 

fN, 544 h VIIp 12 Sutra 14’ 

\ T[CK?ll)p 

^Np 546 ditto ^ Vp iioi. 

lS. 9. 8p Ogaijiap 
? 


* lO’juijic'a sJjiEcciieTil thsU ths tnwiaUtor of flsia frtt is Tfliarmcunlisi is a 
Enislalcf, 
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{?6) 

N. 748- 
JtfiSSJFJJi, 

? 

(?;) 

N. 3*3. ISISiffiffi. 

(Tlicragatha, another version 


Fa'tu of Yue-cL (N. Ap, IL 35)^ 301. 


1 

rN. S4i- 135- 

(7S) 

N. 595- J 

I 

N. 545- igR 16. 

[D. 3t. Singabka* 


TraiislAtors' mmcs lo$t> asciibed to the Former Tsin 


Dymsity, (265-3 !<>)■ 

(? 9 ) 

N. 641, SM-k. ] 

543' (S !■£))■ 

[a. VIL 59- Sattabhariya- 

(SO) 

N. 631. ( 

[N- S43 (53- 9)^ cf. 


(Too Dreams j 

I below (S6)- 


oftliekingof SavatthO^ ' 


(Si) 

N- 558 . ItTkft. ] 

[N, 54^. 4- y^%- 

[a. VII. 15 Udaknpaim- 

(82) 

N. 562. I 

[N, 542’^ (56. 

[? 

(83) 

N. 611. (Tod- ] 

[N- S42. T70 


deya) - 1 

Im. 135. Karnmavibhatiga, 


Dharmarak^ of India, (M. Ap- 


IF 3S), 

33 >393' 

(84) 

K- 530. 1 

fN. 543- Igp^ (so- SJ- 


Four Iklls). 1 

t? 

(SJ) 

N. 64x3, 3£^p 

fN. 543 iSM (5I-9)- 
|A- VII. 5g, S^ttabhariyi. 

( 86 ) 

N- 632, i 

rN- 543. igM (53.9)^ of. 


(Ten DuL'ams - 

( abo^^ (So). 


of rrasenajit), 1 

t? 
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(S;) N. s 6 i, iSirjiffl®, 
(88) N. 56S, pi!|g|®„ 


N. 543. S4- 

,M. I3t>. Devaduta. 
N. 542. r^R] ti 2 . 
A. VI. 62. Udaka. 


(S9) 

( 90 ) 

(91) 


N. S97- p'-542 IS I. 

jgf^ t M. 9 3, Asalayana. 


H- S75. 


fN. 54^- 199- 

(M. 129, E^apandita. 


N. 593, E#.», 


fN. S 4 S- fiW 27- 
ID, 2, Samanjiaphala+ 


( 93 ) N, 654 , 

(93) N. SS0. 

<94) N. 719 . 

(95) ?Sh (Atta^ 
piya)^ 

(96) N. 763, 

(97) N* 73 G, 


JN. S44- I, I. 6* Sutra 3. 

(s. 22. 95. Pherei. 

! N* 544. lIjSiJ VII. 2* sutra il. 

(J 6 IV. isa). 

N. S 43 - mm (33. S-) 
l! 3 t I S 5 t> ’ 

A. Ill, 79. Gandita, 

? 

fN. 543. (52. 7). 

I Another version of S. 3. i* 4. (?) 
/N. 544. ^pjij VII. S. sutra 5 

1^. ^sy 

)N. 543. (32. 5.) 1^. 

Is. 8. 7. Pavara^ia. 


Gaulania Sihghaduva {N. Ap. 
II. 39. and 56.), 397-393- 


(98) K 542 * 


Majjhima Nikaya (See Tabk 

VII). 
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Fahjcn (N. App, IL 45)414, 

(99) N. ijo, *; 

ID. ID, Manapanmbbana, 

Translators' nairi« lost, ascribed to the Later Tsin 
Dynasty, (317-420). 


34 | 3 , 

XA; V. 37. Bbojana. 

N. 542. 4^1^ 51, 


(iod) 

N. 61 s, 

% 

(lOl) 

N. 6 q2 , 

(102) 

N, 57 C 

(103) 

N. 60s. 

(104) 

N* 584. jJTiB C^itthi), 

(los) 

N. S0S- 

(106) 

N. 119, 

(107) 

N. 6S6, mm^. 


{; 


p. 542 
)a. IX. 


93 . 

Vatthuparna. 

155 - 

20- Velama. 


I A. VII. SI* Avyakata. 
fN. S 42 ‘ 

IM. 63. Mainiikya (Cub). 

p. S 4 S- 2- 
Id. id Mabaparinibbana. 

% 544- S. sutra 8 

(M II 72). 

[S. 3S- S 3 . Punna. 


Kumarabuddha (N- Ap. IL 53), 365-371* 

(108) N* 13S1, (An epitome of the doctrines 

stated In the Four Agamas), 

SfelftJSii DharmanandinCN* Ap. TI. 57), 384-385. 

(rog) N* 543, iS"—Anguttara (See Table X). 
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Kumarajiva (N. Ap. II. 59 ) 403-41 ^■ 


(no) N, 637. 

(in) N. 672, ?^A|&P 


! N. 543, J{J]Sir {49- 
K. 544, vr. 2, sutia 4 

M. 33- Gopalaka. 

[N. 542* f|i[ 5 ^ 37* 

1 a. VIII. 20. Uposatha* 


r?uddhayas35 (N. Ap. II. 61) 412-413* 

(112) N. 545. (Sec Tabic V.) 

Dhamiarak^ (N* Ap. II. 67), 414-421. 

(113) N, 604. ^FESJS^ p. 54^- 6:). Eg^* 

(MuJ;ldai^a)J iDIvyavadana, pp. 210226. 


iiS|!£^Ftii Guijabhadrti (N. Ap. 11. Si)j 435-443- 

N* 544 j Sarnyutfa (Sec Table 1X0 

N* 3S9. p. 543 - mm ( 26 - S) 

rUfj I A. ri''* S5. and S* 3. 3. j* 

N. 639, ^ p- 543- mm (49- 10). 

1 aXI; 5 (?) 

N.eio, m jN. S 42 - 170 .®*® 

IM. 1 35 . Kaniim-vibbanga. 

N. ss.. mm . 

tM. So. Vekhanasa, 

N. 740, ? 

N. 642, ISiJ^gM p- 54 > mm (SI. 9)* 

(AnHtha). [A* VII. 59 , Sattabliariya. 


N* 5S1, 


(S42, 

(Anatha). 


Translators' names lost, ascribed to the Sung' 
Dynasty, ^ (420*—479), 

(121) N. 607*^p S42. IS7* 

^P5 Ia. VlII. 11 . Veranja. 
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(1S3) N. 5;6. 542, Ffi]^ 203 . 

. 1 a* VIII. 43. Visaklta, 

(133) N. 470, A. V. 79. Anagatabhay^. 


(124) 


(I2S) 

(136) 

(127) 

(128) 


C^en (N. Ap. 11 . 76O 427* 

N. 72i, H??!. F; 5^"- JW S€. 

i.M. 13a Dcvaduta. 

Sfffl Hwui-kien (N. Ap. II. 84), 457. 

N. 620, IN. 543- IRIJ? <35- lo)- 

aj». i? 

N. 6S1. 

N. 560, BgjiI5?C fN. 542. (ftR 64 

Im. 


m. 


130. Devaduta. 


N. 591. ?a®i»se». 

(A. VIII. O. DhammiJci 


Tsu chii Cixi-$kin (N. Ap II. 6S 
and S3), 455^464, 


(129) 

{130) 

C131) 


N. 701, 


fN. S 4 ^^ 202. 

lA. VIIL,43. Visakiii 


N, 771, USE^^VogO. ? 

M. 690, 


Gur^vrddhi (N. Ap. 11 . 97), 4 g$* 


{132) N. 606, 


N. 542^ iSS- 

A, IXp 20. Vdama, 


GautainaDliarma.jriana (N. Ap. II. 126), 3S2. 


(153) 739 ^ p S 42 ’ 170^ iSitS- 

I3S' Kai^inauibliaiiga, 
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tHfi JPOtm BCDDHTSr AGAMAS IK CHJKEE^* 


riL 

TWO MINOR COL^LECTIONS OP THE 
AGAMA TEXTS* 


In the catalogue of 52Q A. D* ^ ^ IS N, 
1476) we find under An-shi-kao’s works the following titles^ 
among others : 

(0 -t: ® H fiS Seven Positions and Three medita- 
hons. ' 

(^) ^ kinds of untimely death. 

{3) ^ ® P 9 "f* Forty -four pieOes of miicel- 

laneoos sutras. 

The firtit two are said to be found in the Samyukta and 
the last in the Ekottam. Again in the Khai-yuen Catalogue of 
730 N* 1405) these three are mentioned, btit the last 

is counted among the lost texts. In the former catalogue tlie 
first of these three texts is said to consist of two fasciculi with 
no mention of sections or of siitras; on the other hand^ in the 
latter catalogue it is mentioned as conEainiiig 50 sutras in one 
fasdculum. In the present edition we have a text of die name 
J® S 640). It begins with a sutm agreeing with the 

Sattattiiana (S* 22 * 57) and ends with another agreeing with 
the Puggala (S. IS- 10) which, alone among the thirty sutras, 
has a separate title. There is no doubt but that this is the 
^ la H ffl of the Klai-yuen catalogue. Next to this there is 
another with the title which contains i7^sutrasw This 

must have been the 7ti ® of the two catalogues, as above 
mentioned^ but the title is only applicable to the first sutra, and, 
moreoverj the Sung and the Yuen editions have at the end 
seven signs which mean the first (of the two) part of the 
m H w”. Thus we confront a confused ^tuation. By 
examination of the text I hav^ been kd to oontlud^ fis follow? i 
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1. Tlierc was originally a collection of 44 sutras which 
has not realty been lost, as the author of the 
Khai-yuen catalogue believed, but has been handed 
down with the title ^ H SI- 
ih With it the three, ^ H H 22. 57}, ^ 

(S. 15. 10) and % (^'^the nine untimely”) have 

been incorporated, and the present collection 
accordingly contains 47 suttas. 
iii. In the course of time tills collection was divided into 
tivo parts, one beginning with the -t ^ 3 jjpj 
and bearing that tide, and the other beginning with 
die ;hi ■SSf and .beanng that title, the former com- 
taining 30 Sutras and ending with 'g' (S. 15. 10) 
and the latter consisting of 17 sntras, 
iw This is die reason why the Khai-yuen catalogue 
states that the former (-t; |8 H i®i) consists of 
50 Sutras in one volume, whereas it is mentioned 
in the older catalogue as consisting of two volumes. 
Here, tbenefore, we liave a little Ekottara collection of 44 
sutms, which has been handed down as the -t ^ 3 ^ (N. 
64S) with the addition of tlie three suttas. The foUoivicg 
analvsis of tbe collection will tel! what kind of a collection it is/ 

Tasue III.*—a small ZKOTTARA COLLECTION, 
Duka-nifata» 

1 -S (32-39) f/LAJ A. IT. ri. Ci- 5 ?* 

(Dve puggala)* 

9 (40) [0 A. IL I. g. Sukka, 

Tika-njpata. 

20 (41) ggj A, III, 29. Andlia., 

II (42) A* III. 76-77. Bhavacctana. 

* In the tAblc I Lave arranged And DOmbered tbc sQtrAS so sii n nlge .aq 
KkottiX^ Coll£C(jon And poit line tlUmbCrS in tbc present edtM'On in TL^ 

djvisioi) jnlo Ifit NipatAS is 1117 QWi]. 
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12 

( 43 ) mi 

A, III. 42- Tliana, ■ 


13 

{ 44 )LS @^1 

? 


^4 

( 45 ) m* 

? 


4 S 

( 4 ^) 4^1 

A, III. 65. AkusalaniOla, 


i 5 

(4;) ®1 

A. IIL 45 * Paiidita,* 




S. 22. 57* Satta^iana. 


. i8 

(2) [SKI 

A. IIL 105. Kutii. 


ip- 

( 3 )[i!im] 

A* nr. 29. Andha. 


■ ■ 

CATUK KA-NiPATAp 


20 

( 4 )m*] 

A. IV. lO* Tankayoga. % 


21 

( 5 ) [j<R m 

A. IV* 49* VipaUasi, 


22 

(Q llsl *] ■ 

A. IV. 32 and 153* Smigalin.l 


23 

(?) [«n 

A. IV. 31- Cakka 4 


24-35 

(»^»)^0a] . . 

A. IV* 98. Attaliita. 


26 

(ra) [@1( 

A. IV* 102, Valalinka* 


. 27 

(ii)[&] 

A. IV. 14* Padliiiia. 


28 

( 12 ) [7: B ® 3 ^] 

A. IV* 37. Abliabbo 




pariliaySna. J 


29 

(13) [S «S] 

A*V* 42. Sappuiisa. % 



Pancaka-nifata 


30 

(^ 4 ) (Appavanna) ? 


’ 31 

(15) m » 

A. V. 36. K^daiia, JJ 
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(iS>[S«l 

A. V. 148* Sappurisa. 


33 

(i 7 }[a»# 5 B] 

A* V. T 5 3 ‘ Sad d liamnia ni^'Ania, 


34 

(is) iR ai 

? 


35 

(19) [B S] (Hi‘“?) 

p 


36 

(20)[^iiT] 

A. V, 29. Cankama. 


37 

(211 [Ui '± ili f'] 

A. V. iSi-163. Arannaka. 


SE 

(22) [S! ff ] 

A. V* 241-244 Duccarita. 
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A. V. 250. Puggatappasada. 


* No. 

545-(31. 7Uflt J-44 



■ ■ t D-itto ( 25 ., 10 ) ^ 1 . 72 b). 

J VCTSCl 



II Estcpt V5r&-, N, 543 p*P? 

Ilk tat n. 23 a). . '. 
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(24) S igi 

A, V. 215. j?VkaRliya. 

41 

( 2 S) 1®1 

A. V. 2L1. Akkosa* 

42 

(50 Lliii SI 

A. V. lajo. Sotara, 

43 

(a?) ® St] 

? 


A-^HAKA-KIfATAr 

44 

( 58 ) ['jfi jSi] 

A. VIIL 56. Bhaya. 


NaVAKA'NIPATA. 

45 

(23) [A JL] (Navadvaia) 


46 

(30) ira 'S'] 

5 , 1$. ro. Puggala. 

47 

(30 [A |g] 

7 


Next to this old Ekottara Collection \^e have a small 
collection of tlio Saniyukta texts^ known. ^ ^ ^ (N. 

547 )-t The jiamc of itu tmiislator is lost, but it is counted 
among tlie productions of the Wu dynasty, A* D, 

It contains 27 sutras, but the collection as a whole and its title 
are unknown in the older catalogues, being mentioned for the 
first time in the Khai-yuen catalogue. The catalogue of 520, 
however, mentions a group of Saiiiyukta sub:^- Thtir 
titles Kem not to have been original, but to have been supplied 
from the texts, and they agree in tlie main with the texts of 
the collection now under consideration. The exceptions to 
these agreements are the 9th, loth and 27th of the present 
collection, which arc not in the catalogue, and a text With the 

title ^ ^ it I® fUrihnia^-?}, which is in the 

catalogue but not in the collection. On Examination it appears 
that the 9lh text, on the kUyanu/misi, agrees exactly sign for 
sign with a translation by Dharmarak^ {N. 726)1 and the 37th 
with the ^ H M (Sattatthana) of An-shi-kgo above nieri' 
. tioned. Although we do not know hoiv to setdc the loth 
sutra, we can say almost with certainty that put of the Original 
25 siitras, wliich liave come down from a certain translator, 

« N. 544. VI ll. 5. iutiti TI in. fiSEj}, N. 54t>. JJiJJt, dilCn V. 

tofib); cf. Ilivwtlajia, i+is.N. 644. VI, 41b). t Tabic 11 . 4i 
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one was lost and three were interpolated. There is another 
possibility^ that the 9th and lOtii have been supplied. In this 
case the 27th sutra^ i.e. the ^ SSf must have been in 

the collection from the beginnings and then the collection nnay 
be ascnbed to An-shi-kao. But the style of translation is not 
hisj and it is not found in the older catalogue among this group. 

Table IV.—A SMALL SAMyUTTA COLLECTION, 


WisffllKr Separate titles given la 
in the tbe catalogtie of 
Ifiit. ' fN, 1476). 


I- [Buddlia 

if: Kosala)^ 


Cl^usisoni), 


! S, 7. 2. j. Kasi. 

544^ Vir, 5. sutra 25 

ir. 32 a). 

54<^ JS'J® ditto V. a^b). 

I A. V. 179* 

N. S44. VII. 5* sutra 22, 

ta 1^- 

N. S4d. ditto V. a4b). 


. 3 - (Saiigara ^) 


,4^ (Buddlia 

. 1 at Univela)^ 

t 

'5- (Atthat 

time the Brahmana 
asserted himself), 

(There are 
three means), 

. 7 - (Brah- 

mana named ** Neither 
believing nor paying 
respects "), 


! N. 544, mpSJ VIL 5. sutra 2i 

(£1 It iib), 

N. S4d* JgIJi® ditto V. S4b). 
'S. 47. 18. Brahmi. 

N. 544. VII. sutra 6. 2» 

) IV, 56). 

In. 546, ditto V, 34]. 

! S. 6. I. 7 '^ Kokalika, 

N. 544 ^ VIL 6, sutra 6 . 
IV. 

N. S4d. jglj^ ditto iv. ijb), 

1 ' 
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S. (Buddha > 

told to Sariputhi). /' 

9. f f 

(N. ;20. (a;B ^41)- 

10 . ? ? 


(Tht sermon that 
every one does not 
know his own bones). 


S. 15, io,(Sce Table in. No. 46). 


L 2 . 


r 3 - 


14. 


I 5 ‘ 


16. 


17 - 

iS. 


19. 


20. 


2ri 


(Bhik- 

kbu's thoughts on the 
causes of the rupa), 

and bad thoughts), 
ISi^Jh^ (SaUpadiinii), 




(Three balas), 
^J2a:^f^ Ch'our balas), 
A^ 3 L^r> (Man has 
f'jTC balas), 

(Group 

of those who do not 
obey Buddha^s fEach- 
ing)j 

(Sakka was once 
among men), 


!’ 

? 

fS. 54. I, Ekadliamma. 

?N. 544 V. 6. sutm 2'3 

( ( 5 t III. 6 S). 

/A. IL 2. r. Bala. 

Jn. 544 , V. 3 . siltra I. 

( (& s^>)- 

? , 

A. IV, 5, (last part abridged). 

f 

In. S 43 - itra { 35 - 4) (R n. 37). 

i s. 14. 17-24. Asaddha S:c. 

544 - iSiM Ilk 3 , sutras 
6-22. II. ^). 

N. 663. (Si VI. 306). 

i s. 11. 2. 3. IXwa. 

S 44 - V.I 3. stitra 2. 
m iv. 2^b). 

N. 546. jSjijKI m V. iihy 
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fS. 20, 2, NaklitiMklmn 

22* In. 544. VI. 2, SUtm n. 

( tv, 7 S> 

23- [Re¬ 
petition of bodily 
existence), 

24- (Lion, is L 
tlie kingf of the beasts), J 

I Sr y. I. 3. Asunndikci. 

Nk 544. ^pfij VIL 5. siitm I. 
(Si IV. 43 > 

N* S47' tlEtto {sk V. S5). 

I S. 7. Ih 5h Ahini-saka, 

N. 544* Vll. 5. siitm 6 . 
(^ tv. 44). 

N* 547 ' V. 26a). 

fS. 22. 57» SatcatthS[ia. 

Jn. S44. 1 . i* S. sritra 6 


27 ^ 
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IV. 

THE LONG collection: 


Our present collection contains tlic loiigcist discoursed of 
tlifi Buddha, as its title signifies, ajid as is stated in all tradi¬ 
tions concerning the conrpilatlon of tlic BuddhLst Scriptures. 
It has only one Giinese vcrslonj ivliicli dates from the beginning 
of tile fifth century. Nothing pailkular needs to be stated 
here, except soincthtng regarding tlw last chapter of tlic Chinese 
version. That Is entitled the " Dcscrii'rfions of the Worlds," 
or IjQka-dhMu^ Its coLitcntE may bo seen in dutline \n Nanjio^s 
Catalogue, No. 545 (30) ; and Its mateiiab may partly be found 
in the Pali books. Mtist of tl^e vci'ses tlic oonipiler lias Intro¬ 
duced in support of his descriptions of tile various rcsoiis of 
transmigtiition may be traced to the N”ka>'as and the Aganms, 
We sliall not dl^'eIl much on this point. It is to be noticed 
here that tiic chapter has different versions in some scpaiate 
texts. Tlicy are Kos. 549*5Si in Kaiijio^ and these texts are 
txpajidcd again In another text, Nanjlo, No. G79. TJiCbO texts 
seem to have some relation to an Abhldhai'ma text, of sdmilar 
contents (Nanjio, No. 1297), and they may have been one of 
tlic products of tlic period in which many manuals of Bud d lust 
philosophy and tradition were compiled. 

Besides this the sutras whleli are found in Cliinese and 
are wanting in Pali are ii and 12, but No. tl is nearly a 
duplicate of No, to uOiich agrcc.'i with llie Pili, No. 34, Dasut- 
tara. Tliosc Paii sections which are w^^nting In Chinc.sc :^ire 
No, 6. Mahrdi, No.. 7, Jallya, No. IQ. Subiia, and No. 32. 
Atanati^'a. These are now here found \u the ChEnese Canon. 

The coni|xuisonH will be stx-n fioin the following tables, 
of tlie Pall Diglia and the Chinc.sc Dirglia. 
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(Table V.)—THE CHINESE dIrGHA TEXTS 
A^JD THEIR TALI COUNTERPARTS, 


i- X4* Mahapad^. 

N. 860. 4;(i 


N. 543- i&M tffi iir. 

(2S) N, 626, tst IV. 50> 

D. 16. MaJtaparinibbarEt 

xm- {^)- 

D. jy. Mab^udassana (^^ 

m- 

(S9) N, 552. [fit ^ 

(99) N. 113. X. =a). 

(106) N, 119. (flt X. 3sb> 

(^)'/^‘ [J9t Sob). 

IN. 904. 5J;]E^5E {fft VTiT. 17b]. 

D. 19. Mah^ovinda. 

N. 993^ (flt X. 4?b> 

fitUS D. 18. Janavasabha^ 


2. (Carika). 




N. 901. (Aj[l|) [ft X. 53 ). 

S' O, 27. Agganrla» . 

N. 54^p (154) (ft VI. 9=}. 

N, 953 ' (ft x. s6). 

D. 26h Cakkavatti^ 

N. 342. (70) ¥$|| 3 E V. S5). 

?’ D, 23* Pajrasi. 

N' 542^ [70 [ft V. ssh), 

iSfcFE^I) (Sai^dhana), D. 25. UduiTibarika [J[^ 

N. 542. (ro 4 ) (ft vi. 2 &]. 

N*95i, {ftX.-6ob). 

9. D. 33' Saugld. 

N' 938 ' (ft X. 64 &). 

10. +J:- D. 34 . Dasiittara. 

(10) N. 348' (ft X. 69b}. 

H' (Ekottara), f 
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12 . 

T 3 - 


14. 


IS- 

1 ( 5 . 


^ 7 - 

18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22, 


23* 

24. 

^ 5 ' 

26. 


27* 


28. 

29. 

30 - 


? 

D* IS. Malianidana. 
ill) N. SS 3 . iR X. 7 sb). 

D, 21, Sikkapafiha. 

N* 542. 4 i|ig (134) PJI5 VI. 5jJ. 

N. 934. {R vni. 5o> 

N, 1329, X. 25b> 

(Anuppiya)* D. 24. Patika 

(Sujata). ' D* 31. Stiigalakan 

N. 543. (l3S) VI. €4). 

(12) N. SSS- r (flt X. S2). 

(7S)N. S 9 S‘ tet viir. 5jbl. 

‘ D, 29 rSsadiika. 

D. 28. Sampadaniya. 

N. 922. ■fggtJFj® (Jjt X 33), 

:*;t. Dt 20 . Mahasaixiaya. 

{Cf. S. I, 4. 2 . Saniaya), 


N. 851. (jS X. S5> 

N* 544. VIL 6. sutra 5. (jg iv* 56b), 
N. 546 . ditto V. 35 a). 

piSilPS;* D, 3. Ambat^. 

.( 37 ) N. 59 ^- tftX.S6b). 

(Brabmacala?) D* /. Btahmajala. 


(3S} N. 554 ' 9 «=>)- 

D. 4. ^nadanda. 

D* Kutedanta* 

D. II. Kevaddha. 

D. S. Kassapa-sihamada. 
D, 13. Ttvijja. 

D. 2. SamafinaphaEa* 

N. S 43 - illW (43 ?) Slifliffl (ISt HI- ' 3 ^ 


fei) N. S93. (R X. 95I.). 

D. 9. Fofthapada. 
RiS' D. 12. LohicdiSf 

(Lokadhatu)* ? 



THE POUR EUDDHIST IH CHIHEJE. 


(Tadle VI.)-THE PALI DIGHA TEXTS AND 
THEIR CHINESE COUNTERPARTS. 


1, 

Bralinuija[aii 

21. 


2. 

Samannaphata^ 

27. 


3 - 

Amba^ia^ 

20. 


4 - 

Sonadanda^ 

32. 

mm- 

S- 

Xti^danhij 


%mmm- 

e. 

Mab^]^ 


? 

A 



? 

S. 

Kassappa-sihanada, 

25. 


9 - 

Potthapada^ 

28. 


10. 

Subba, 


} 

IT. 

Kevaddha, 

24. 


12. 

Lohicoha^ 

zg. 

mm- 

13 - 

Tevijja, 

‘ z6. 

am- 

14^ 

Mabapadana^ 

ir 


IS¬ 

Mahaiiidanaj 

13- 


IS. 

Mali^rinibbam, 

i 2 . 

mfj- 

37 - 

Mabasudass^a^ 

J 

iS. 

Janavasabha, 

4 


ig. 

Mahagovinda, 

3 - 


20. 

Mahasamaya> 

19. 

:k^- 

2!. 

Salckapanha, 

14. 


22. 

MabisadpatUiatia^ 

fN. 54 ^' M ^ 



1 iiIj). 

^ 3 - 

Payasij. 

7 - 

im- 

24. 

Patika^ 

IS- 


25. 

Udiinibarika> 

s. 


26 l 

Cakkavatti, 

6. 


27, 

Aggafma, 

S‘ 


23 . 

Sampadaniya^ 

18. 

mm- 

29. 

Pa$adikaj 

17. 


30- 

Lakklia^j 

|N._ 

542. (53) 

1 (Up to die verses). 


3:^ (fJt VL 
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3 T, Singalaka, 

16. 

m- 

33* Atanali 3 ?a^ 

■ ? 


3 S- Saiigtti, 

9^ 


34* Dasuttaraj 

lO- 

+ji- 
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IHE fOUR UUDUHIST AGAAIAS IK CIHKESiE* 


V. 

THE MIDDLE COLLECTION, 

The title iiliows tliat tliEs collection is rnade up of the 
discourses of niEdcUe kngtlij but it does not imply that they 
are all slioiter tlian any of the Digha discourses. We have 
little to say further about this coliectloiiH The folbwirtg tables 
will sliow how the two traditEoiis, Pali and Chinesej diher from 
or agree with eacl; other. The deviations arc greater la this 
coUoction than in die Loiig, aiid I suspect eitlier the P^i 
Majjhima has transferred sonic of tlie suttas to the Numerical 
Collection, or the original of the Chinese version has taken 
many Numencal texts to itself. 

[In table V]1 various versions of the single parts are given 
under each sutra with Hie numbers In Table 11]^ 

(Table VlIJ—THE CfllNESE MADHYAMA TEXTS 
AND THEIR PALI COUNTEliPARTS. 

!■ (Saddhamnia) A. VII. 64. Dhammahnu 

f^o) N. 557- (R virr. i). 

N. 543- (39^7) 

2 ' A. VIL 65 , Pai'ichattaka. 

N. 990 VJU. ib). 

N, S 43 t ( 59 - 2) (R n. 61b). 

3. A. vn. 63 . Nagaia, 

N, S43> ^61^] (39- 4 ) t^t ih &3bi, 

4' A VII. 15. Udakupama. 

(Si) N, ssS viTL 

543 ±&M (39‘ 5^ 7 ^"^ II. 

- * _ ____* _ 

* WiiTi uddEciDcis cjtscritjtrtg tich of ibc seven (jtmlilicSj i^c. tbt seven 
Bnjjhaiigna. 

t IViEb .soin^c icpedlliaiifi. anc boE Iquod in [bf clbfir venLona. 
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6, 

7 - 

8 . 


lO* 


II, 

13 . 

13 ’ 

14. 


I A. VII. 68. Aggi 

khandhupama).’*" J 

N- 543 . iftM (34'10) n, 29), 

{Sappuris3Lgati),f A VII. 53. Purlsagati. 

^ (Ijokapunna )4 ? 

N. 543- ItR! (4^3- ;) {Ik II- Vil- 
^ tJ {Sattasunya).^ A. VII. 62. Suriya. 

N. S70, viiT, 2b}. 

;N. S 43 j (40- 0 'tfl (IS; II ^>- 
4 :;;^ (Sattaratha), M. 24 RatliaviaiEa. 

N. 543 ._i&ll- ( 39 - 10) (iS^ H- Hi 

115 ^ (Asavalckhaya).ll M. 2. ^bb^va (^^). 

( 3 ) SS9. vm. ^bj. 

N. 543 - itM (40. 6} {ft IL 7^). 

(Lonupama)./ A. III. g^. Loiiaphalt 

i^j 5 SE- A, IV. 195 Vappa* 

H 4 ■ A. in. 61. Tittha. 

(Rahu:la),Bt> M. 61. RIhulovada, . 


* 4 ^, probably Tkoe: Ko&ila in Fill AndK. 544 4 }t^, bul Mugadba 
[)# iS » 51 ilfe 1 !H) >0 N. S43, N. S44 (t» wilh wwwbh of ibc 

bhLkkhus in eAch stdion. 

t NoSi J, 3, 4, and 6 QtiiCur al: Jctavana, [b^ place not bcir.^ given in F^U 
t Buddba, TesidiLig At GbosstSram in KtSAinW, are asked by Mabacund* 
(];5 SP) qweslionij WTiidi Are t]ic itAfijtffb'UjJr 

^ 41 cemtAios Ail Liie nArrAlioDS, m in About Sunctia eseqjt 

tbic verfiC at tbe Cfld. On til* Otbcr hnud N, 54 jh llAj nairaliOTVs about [be primitive 
hacnan sodety, os related in ibc latter liolf of D. Ay ^fgAbl^AH N. S70 onfiits 
this part sdtogetber. 

J| Flac*: JeUvanA In FSli, Kunuu y^atnma^sAddAmiiia ifS ^ jSf ^ 

S or ^ B ^ ^ in ChincM, 

/ Alt JetAvana Buddha tellfi his disciples the iiDAVoidAble consesiuEiice of ertrj 
act of conduct. Just as a Certain 'quantity of salt makes lilt Tvater of tbe Ganges 
undrinkable, bod W'orks bring to tbft person performing theta ihcir ftdl roeasuric 
of cposcquences. 

T[ Flaoci Jelavana, tiol given in Vflli. 

Ib In the beginrsing prohibition of idle talk is added lOtllAt of fidsebcod^ 
Four gftthSA, tbe first two of \vhieb arc simibiT to Dhnminapada 306 and joS, 
ar* found alkr the timile of the lOyal ck-phant aiud five gatli^ at Lbe Cn'd, 
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15 - 

l6. 

17 - 

iS, 

20 . 

2J. 

22 . 

23 - 

24. 

25- 

26. 

2;. 

25, 
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j^T. (Sincedka).'* 

(Kalima). 

BP ?4 

JSK (Niggantfaa). 

(Somacitta). 

(SilasiTiipaniw). 

0'anata). 

(SihanEida.).[[ 

(Udakupama)^/ 


A. X. 207-203. 

JA, III. 65. Kesaputtiya ^ 

1 T')- . 

> 

|Ah VIII. 12. Silia. {Ct Vinaya^ 
1 ‘ Malia-v. VI. 31. ro-tt). 

M. lOi. Devatkha 
S. 42. 13. Fa^LS 
A. II. 4- < 5 -^^ 

A. V. 166. Nirodha 

S. 13. 32. KalaiRkhaHiya(|^^£t). 

A. IX. II. Vuttlm {^^). 

JA. Vh 162. A^Statavinaya 

1 m)- 

M. 65. Gulissani. 

M. 97. Dbanafijaiu. 


(Ab5cIMkovada).ap- '«• Anitopindika (l&Jl 


^ 9 - IX, 13., A, IV. 174. Stc. 


^ Fl;ipc]: JeL;ivanii^ ciot Jq Fqli. 

f OiscQLiisi on iJh; ten kinds of goed and bad conduct and ilietr consequenocSj 
mwn Iw UtuJdliii to A-Mta UevaLjuita CSa’iLui 
th* Kaach ifSrtkn m 

^ Minute de^fiiptioAS of itr/nit as found in JJ. 3 Xm&itppa Siliaa^d^ tft 
inserted to. illii5tr.itc faJaaifSyff ifAnfUtfUUri The dusingjjatl of tbs Fai 

from the mUdl« of IJ $ to tlie end of ^ i r^ oiniltocL 

^ In tbo Cldnese Soin^ukU this ^iulLa id ^Lven in ^ ^ ^ 'F |^> 

but tte text Is uol found, 

I jinandflL ioatcad of Mo^ailana^ wbo acnouEHKS thfl Jr^JWdrfa of SiriptuEti. 
Qrdm of the similea dlBercol. 

/ Or ■" pokUmmiiopflitiHi" ? 

? SE JE PS sbotdd hi ^ (#0) Tfi £(|f" Descriptions of coindiicf more minute, 
'fivo gilhasalthcend: 33 $4 

' lb AgFoetncnt not throughout, Codnpate Kdmuodii and Ar.esnlri, 

CAffJ^^^!H p, aoj, note 1 1 

0 A copversatiofn belween iiidpulla end MahSkoUbita, First pojtj oo jAara 
and the second cn vaiona (A. IX, ^3^ and tlie lost On mtvdAa [A. IV. 

* 74 > 
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2$, HattliipadopaTTia (mahn). 

3I’ 


M. 14T* Saccavtbimnga, 


(4) N. S9S. (pt viiL 4b). 


N, 343 - (57- 

0 79 )- 

32* 


|M. 123. Accliariyabbliutadham- 
t ma. 

33 - 

CUpattliIka).§ 

? 

34 * 

rmm- 

M. 124, Bakktila* 

3 S* 

( 'IS h 


N. 543. ism (42. 

4) (ft TIL sb). 

36. 

mm -/ 

A. VIII. 70. Bhumicila. 


N. 543. (42- S) it^lr fflt €y 



/A. VIII, 2a Uposatba 

37 - 

(Campa )4 

\ 0). Cf. VmyaCuMa^v. IX. 


( {SR II eo) 


(63) N. S99, (ist viiT. j). 

(i I r) N. 672, 3^)- 

(73) N. 673- VIL 36!>). 


■* The similt cf the saw &C, r«J>eAted under eaeli of the headSj water* dire* 
wjtid, as under that of earth. 

t Descnplhim more minute than in Pali and those of iilnes added. Cf. TaV^^ 
husu, /H/jf' p* 

. I Cf- ittuf CArtUifOt < 7 tf.^«'j*ppr 5+6 tn 

I Auanda, tlie beloved dtsdple of, Buddhe, 13 appointed the upalthita just 
before Buddlia'^ death, A CMVersatlon betTPoen Anunda and Vajjiput(a after the 
nytstcr's deoth and VajjSputta micis the verse of the Thcrogatha 119^ 

J| The ordcf of the qualities enumerated is diif^nt in each of the three 
^eiSLon^ 

J Thia version contains only three of tbc eigjht coti&es of earlhquehc, viz., the (u£t, 
[he second and the eighth. The sermon oceurt at ^ Bp B ^ ^ (the town 

called Bhumi m the country of Vajipi ?7 Both Chinese versions omh the first 
part, f t-5* of Pali* and rfi adds at the end interfiling prophecies hy 
Baddha as !o what wilt occur niter his death. They contain some hints os to 
the Baddhologrciil fpcstioaiE wtrcllier Buddha ts man or god. 

][ Place : £avalthi rubborarna in rSH* Campi in >r. 54a [ 5 f and X. 673, 

and a river ,bank of 55 ft (? 1 p Ja ■^72- 
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33 - 

A. VIII. 2 U Ugga. 

39 ^ 

? 

40 . ^^#4 

A. Vni. 24, Hatthaka, 

41. 

A. VIIL 23. Hatthaka- 

42 - 

A. X. r. Kinnatthiya, 

43- (Na cetan^ya). 

A, X, 2, CetansL 

44- ^ (Vitakka). 

? 

45’46. (Hirottapa).^ 

A, vnr. Se Sati {Bm^ 

47 . ^■ 

A. X, 3. Si[a. 

48- n (Sila). 

A. X* 4,'UpaiiJsa, 

49 - 50 , 

A. V* 21-22. Garava. 

$1. :]$:|^ (Ito pubbe).|| 

? 

(5) N. 601, 

VIIL 7b). 

(101) N. 6d2, 

[IJt VIIL Sb). 

S 2 - 53 ^ ^■ 

A. X- 61-62* Aliara, 

54- (Khayapanna?^. 

? 

SS' SEK (Kibl^na).! 

? 

5 ^ 

A. IX. 3. Mt^hiya, 


57 - 6 fJ^|fcJEM(Upaiiisa?).lb IX^ i. Sambodhi, 


* An acoounE of Uggii'9 «:iT]Te»LDn h ^vcu al tlic beginining, 

t clinrity and hia conversation with ^iiEuidii, place: VcsaJIi Mull^VElTlA - 

After Bu^dha'a death. 

{ Kklthakl goes Co hj£ hOnse end deU^btE his IcicSmcfi hy lepcntii^ the scmiDn 
he had hcEird fram Buddha. Kuvexa ^ipcars and praisCs Um. 

5 Agfteme&t not eKuct. 

^ Exactly che same as the lolloniiig two suttas, except ror Che suhsCltation of the 
Void ^ (samudaya ?] far (Shara) amJ [he absence of ibe shnile of the stream. 

y Placo: KuTusn Kainflnasindda,m ma. The sermon traces the cause of 
the iAoyafaffSa (wisilam leading; to the ciitinction cf depravides) to 
lj^\ the eaiHC of it to arit^ Sc. 

If Place I Jeta^arva. Exafitly the fiam^ as iho above text, only substitution 
tiiiSOfta for AAayapafiStil. 

Ih Buddha^ riding at Jetavanaj preaches to his disciples the five {{Aafft/oa 
and ajso the four sticDceding tiJmmms. The text agrees with the 
■lattei pjrt of the former sulta^ correspondiog to pp^ 35?-3sfi of PSl' texts and 
pt pp. fli* JftttcT of which reali^ up the Jtibstanpe of A^JXh- t<. - ■ 
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JS. 


so- 

60. 

6 1. 


62* 


63. 

64. 


< 55 ’ 


D, 30. Lakkha^ 


-t; 3 Sf (S-ittaratanFi).* S. 46 . 42 . Cakkavtitti C#ft 3 E). 
N* 543 - i&FiF (39^ 7) ir. e^). 

544- ilM V, 4 . ig- nr. ^e). 

N^ 98 c>> LK V31I. 

(Dvatimsa- 
lakkhana),t 

(Qil^d3pa)Ht Divyavad^ (pp. 210-236). 

(64) N. 603, j(Hdfe 3 ES 5 :^^ tut viiT, it>). 

(ri 3 ) N* 604 , VIII. iihy 

S. 32 . 96. Gomaya* 

N. 544 - I ^- 6 . sutra 2 (g IT. 55b). 

V]riaya> Mahavagga, v. I. 23. 

N. 900 , VI IT. izb). 

(VebhaHnga).S M. Si. Ghatikara (? 

( 54 ) n; 745 

M» 130, De\'aduta. 


(124)^722, pq^ 3 £ {^@vm.4> 

( 87 ) N. s 6 r, (Ut VIII. J 4 l. 

(127) N. s6o, (s™- ^5h 

N. 543- ifPPJ ( 32 - 4 ) t|Jt IT- i7> 

(Kakupama?)/ ? 


* A slioit Hiccmint of tM sc^'cn rtJ/rtJiflf bclongtojf to a Cdl;ka^atii and of Ebc 
aeven ij^Vtan^r. 

■f First port of D. 30, ii3 fflr a& tbe verse. 

{ An aOOoUnt of a CAkkavaLli MandllaLa Of ^iGrdhala- ■ 

^ Hie Cbinese version has more irinilto descrii>tians (ban the F^lt. One ^hosc 
name is Jolipala in F^l is called in Chinese ^ ^ ^ (UltAra^, and Itis fntliicds 
name is given as ^Wjtiiout anger']. Jbtipala^S frlfnd, Gliatikar^ {of Chall' 

klra)j, is named tO S (Xantiipila'y The Xing of Benares Is noE Kikij as 

in Fiji, but ^ f| or flj 1 ^°*^ ^ 1 - 

I lOeseripltons more mmule and foor gitliaS inserled at the beg inning of 
the HfOounts of the tortures in hail. 

f A Birabmin sits under A tree near a pooh Several bea^s and birds come to 
him and complain of [heir miseries. Biididha e^fdains tiiese cenveiSAtioiis 
between the Brshmin and the beasts or birds^ admomihing liis disciples to avoid 
the worldly evils and miscriics. FIacc: T^ijagahaBamboo-grove. 
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66 . (Apajdana ?)* Cf. Tlicragatha 9JO-919. 

(82) N.^62, ijjk- VHL i6>, 

G?- (Maliidcva-l ]l^f Makliadeva* 

atribavatia),f J 

N. 543. (50. 4) (K IIJ- 4S>> 

68. D. 17. Maliasudassana, 

N- 545.(2} IX. 

N. 904, viiL iji>v 

70. 2:6* Caklcavattu 

H* S 4 S, (^) iJt. 33 )- 

71. ■ 0*23. Payasi. 

N. 54 S. ( 7 ) (flt IX. 33h> 

72r ^ft 3 E: 4 ^Sfl (I^gHyu- M* 32S* Upakkilesiya 

nidam) .j| pro/ra Jataka 42S). 

N. 543. m ( 24 ^ S) t5t I- &&!■ 

73 > (r>c\'ata)./ A. VIII. 64* Gaya. 


* Tbis SUEla Is CP'JitlJcsc^ pf parts. The ftriSt pCIit CQllCninA Auuruddllft'^ 

icCo] lcctiiO])5 of h]!v fprniicr Lirlb. IlCrC \K bavC the tCKt of 'rEtCragalha VV. 
9 li^' 9 l^ 'rhe second part is the prophecy □IjouL Sni^ka {(H in 4* H and & 
^ In N. 5 ^ 1 ? n Cnkrovaiitn. The Iasi IKirt gives an aCiCDuntorjVfaitTeya, the 
foiore Bucidba- Al^cr liaving prophesied iha a^xnranOe orMaitneya the Master 
delivers a goldeo doth Co Ananda to be Cransuiittcd to MnitrCysL hlirl Odmes in 
,to oppose the act. A COnverSAtion, in' verfiOj bct^cn IBnddhs And doses 
the riaimtinL 

f l>^sCriptia^£ rd-lhe Cnkklvatti's jewels arc inserted at the beginning. In bolb 
Chinese venuOns (he name of the king ts AfoiiEdcvn 3^. At chc closet N. 543 
lets Huddha say thett he is tine Xing of Truth and thnt AnandiL is his Csnwo 
pri'DCe. Cf. Jatnka, Ko* 9. 

t Tn 111* Chinese DiT5l>a ihistejiL is taken iinto the swlta correaponding 
Id tliD Mah£p:^t‘inLt>bdtar 

g The tille meims " thirty simLics.” BuddJja resides nt the RSjftgfilia Bamboo* 
grove OQ % oerteui Upoiatlu day. lEc asks Sariputta vrhy the bbifckhus are qvile 
tiient iind ''^iKther or not they are sclf-indulgeot [[mnfiSda). Then he teaches 
Sariputta these timilcs^ which compare the jewels of kings sod nobles with 
and their gourds with fafSFUl &c. 

II At the beginnbg of the satin the story cf the oulregeoiis Erahmadutn, kitvg 
of K^i, nnd the patient Dfghati,'king ofKosaia, is inserted to illustrate the 
uecesaily of patience. ThiJi story is tnktii from Jataka Xq, 428. A story of 
quiet clcpharils is inserted to describe the silent meditation of Bhagu and of 
Bnddha io the foreet Taetnnvbqisndaya. Cf. M. 

/ Fiftce: CCctiM PdciniVHrpiidayej. 
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74 . A± (AtUiavitakka). P'" Ani.rmldiu 

(22) N. 563, ir«MtA± {K yni z ,). 

543 - (41- 6) ikAA^^ tj)t HL cb)* 


75- 


M. iq 6 . Aiienjasappuya. 

76. 

(Ukkiqclaj-t 

? 

77 - 


M* 60 . Najakapana 

7 S. 

SEKfrtffl-S 

JM* 40. BralmianiniaBtcinika. 

79 - 

(Parittabha d&- 

Mh 127. Amiruddha 


vata). 

m- 

So. 

(Katlijiia).|| 

? 

01 * 

<t»-! 

M* 119. Kayagatasnti. 

82. 

^mmm (Qn!ika),f 

A. VI. Go. Ckta 

83* 


A. VIL 58- Placala (first part)* 


(46) N, 564 . tK VUI, £2). 

S 4 * 

(Akanfbaka). 

Ak X. 72. Kanaka ($3). 

Ss- 

=RA-@ 

M. (13. Sappurisa. 


(6)N. S6S, (K; vill. =3). 

86* 

gSia (Desana?).® 

M. 14S. Cliacliakka 


* A TPCry diflersnt vtrsiuti of [Jne above. 

f Ytty siiftilai' to S. 47^3. AA[| loiii^r in dHcrlptionsL 

J ** Tlie tbret Vulapultaa of Sikcta.'’ 

g Tht gltbis, CJCHJIH tliic lust OIK, failiiig. 

]| Annruddha at Salalagi^a, in Ejivaulti- lULiltbUiUi tbcro, a4ii]0tn^]Cd 

by Atlanta an 4 bcTpc^ by Dadtiltia, make tbc thnK rDE>cs for Anuni[l4ba. Then 
Anuruddha the brctbicn of bij eonvortioA and atlainLiriient of the ^ix 
uiffAft. 

/ FLaoc: id the laud of Aiiga (Jf at [bo vllkigc of ^iKWia (Sif *TJ 
DetCripLionS luiuutcr. 

^ Older of the siLULict didbteat from Fsli. 

lb " The venerable cirEer sleeping,"' i.C. lAfr& far the 

last pwC of A. VIIk 3S, see Xo. I5S. 

@ Fride of Ddc^i; own features is added, for viintytir/Airiti it reuk ^ 

» 9 S ft m ^ ^ 

« Tbe whole sermon ss delUeieJ to A^ianda in order to ]>c preacTictt l>y him 
to novices. To Ihe slit sIk's arc aildcd the fotir !tntiftf{{A 4 Nt, the four 
the four ii/i/Aifniifit Sit., nod At lire Oncl Jo jiEaoed an Itdcl^oa eif (he wliole 
sermon. Tbese pirES roily bo 51 ] IiiLer^jolotlotl iaheO from the bariyuUa [e^its. 




THE POUR EUDDllI^ *tGAMitS CHIME^. 

S 7 . (Aitgana).* M. 5. Anaii-aiu (^^)- 

(65) N. s6c}, VII [. 24). 

N. 545. J&M (25- ^ tK I' 70*5)' 

ss, ■ 5 - 

N. 543- (iS' 3) CIS I- 34b). 

89- rs. Ajiumana. 

(47) N. VIIL aGb> 

90. (Dlmniniam-j5ii5-| ^ 

mi).§ J 

9I' (Cundapuc*) g_ Sol^cklia 

cha?).|| J 

92 W&IW ? 

93^ 7 }LW^M (Sundarika),^ M 7. VatUmpama 
(102) N. 571, I5t VIIL ijb). 

N. 5+3. itM C13* S) (iJt 
N* 544^ WMr Vll. s. Sutra 36 (j^ IV. 55). 


■ Plu'ce t UIuiffEisTt SLiiifisumarAgire Bhtsabfllavatie llign<l 5 ye {35 Hj' St i^ 

S Ik Ml 3ff B3) ‘1^ EiJ *^14 K. 5 fi 9 > anti Itajaeolie .V«nuvanft m 

N, 545. '■^A MiikVsliU” insitcail dl Mabai'HOEeaUana m Ihc fomiir two. 

DcKripLioas of (ho iJir^mas cntliC]! Jon^cr Jd c|i ^luiia in Oihor VSI^IOKIS. 

f Tlie placB is at PaiScpsoIi TtJlage, ia Kosala^ and SSr^&ttn there 
rcsLdie KfcihaniD^alCana, Mah^ancdna, Annruddlui^ Rcvata and AnandsL Tbo 
text is maob l-aEigcr tbon tJii; p£li on accaunt of wme repetitiotlS. 

I Id both ChidicsO YorSions the plaOc U at VnZuvaoa of Raj[igaba. RopOtiCioas 
in the rsl [ Icit arc abridged. 

I PJace; Ghosi^u^ain Kosambi. T}ie text is n litclie abridged and has 
(he sioiilc of a man ^ho pictaads to Lc ueolthy wlthoat bang really so. 

II Plaoe: ChositSrama. The fo-yr J/jjt/tas ood the four vininifu are stoted in 
A conobo fonn. 

/ ^The simile of vjip^xsimyafu vs vS puAua^Jlain,** OS related 

in M. 11^ Kayanuixiaau Uliis IS a serfllQn On good and bad OondtiCtj the poiify 
of 0 good man’s mind bciQg COm|drCd with lotus. 

f l|i andN. 57! aj>cxibe this discourse to Slmdarika soon after Eoddha^s 
altliraincnt of cnliglitonitient at UnJsOlij ind luakz no mention, of the ptioe 
triierc: he told tb is sEory to lib'djioipdcK. N. ^71^ omita certain venes. K. 543 
oumnerates tljo faiths in the three jewels and antong virtues of an ariyasa' 
vaka^ in edditiun to the four vim>ifftfr 
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94 ' (Kalaka). A. X, 87. Adhikaram 

95 - (Dhaminana- A. X, 17* NHlha ( 10 - ?)- 

thakara^), 

95. ^ (Natthi?).* ■ ? 

97- *S- Mahaiiidana. 

N. 933, {Bt virr. sBb). 

N. S 45 . (13) (iJt IX sojt 

(ii) N. S53 (R X y^b]. 

93* ^iS t 10^ ^tipatthana. 

N. S43. [13. i) iSb). 

99- 1!^!^' 13- Dukkhakkliandlmt 

(26) N. 57S, tK VITI. 3 oL> 

N. 543 . (2i- 9) [flt r- 4Sb> 

100. M. 14. Dtikkhakkhandha. 

( 66 ) N. 579, (R vni, 31 b}. 

(31) N. sSo, tj 5 t viii. 3ib> 

101. (Adhidfta). P- VitAkasanth™ (-S 

103. ;g: (Vitakka). M. I9. Dvedhavitakka. 

* SuiputtA AdmaDLEliH tht brcthicn fAltbfiilDrSs to tbc lAW Olid abRnctt 
/) of \iccs. 

t NmnbniDg [b= sCfitionS according ta Ibe DigLa Lexl of MahS^tipuUhonA, 
Wc have the follDwing sectiom in Chinese: 


T. 

IntnOduCtEda^ 

PalL I. 


^■ 

Going, sitting &Ckj 

ij 3 ' 


3 

4 - 

5 - 

Bodily behaviors^ 

Cessation of bod tbooghls. 
CoutPCt ot to^tb. 

» ■ 4 ' 


6 . 

I^espirAtlon^ 

Pah 2. 


y.ia. 

Joy, tdedhotion &«- 

M. 119. Kay^upossL 

13-14. 

Bodily stnictHie, 

rail 5 6. 


15- 

ift-aa 

Head bodyj 

Dissolution of body. 

« 7 - 


± 1 - 92 . 

Sensations and vrill, 

Tall d-9. 



StK senses^ 

it 


44, 

Blvtt obstacleH, 

lo¬ 


25. 

Seven divisions of Lodbi^ 

ll *3’ 



CoiuClcndiOn, 

» IS- 
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103. M, 31 , SHianada (Cula). 

3 CJ 4 - D, 35. Udumbarika. ^ 

N. 4 SS. JIF? M stress (K IX. 39 b). 

N. SSI, Mwre®® (R X. &b)^ 

M* Akanklieya, 

J06. ^.4 Mulaparlyaya, 

(4S) N, 566, VHL 34)^ 

J07-JD8, M, 17* Vanapatha* 

ro^-iio. QjlCit- Ak X, 51 and 54- Sacitta, 

ui. ii 5 £tT (Nibbedhika- Nibbedhika. 

pariyaya).!! i 

‘ (7) N, 56;, tst VllL 34hl, 

(Aituppa?)./ A, VI, 63 k Udaka (7X). 

(0S) N, 568, p^fjrJE viiL 36). 

113- IS (Dhammamnia), |^' | 

^ (32) N. 590, {ik ^ 

114- ®FEII (UtJra).^ Sk 35, J03. Uddaka. 

i'i 5 , M, iSk Madhupin^ika, 

N, 54s, Jt]Sg (40. g) II, 72bi. 

1.6. USS (GotaiJ. |A.VIII.Sl.ra™mika. _ 

wjnaya/Culia-v, X* i. Gotaim* 


• Kmc j Kiitusu ICammissaddamme. 

t Flaceir OijibnVGta m FiL'j, VgIuvbcia iii [I^ ^lud Saltapanno^cavc onlhf 
Vilian hill in N. 4^^. J^dhn is rendtred in ^ " wilhouC ” 
(ft IS, 

J Plaoe: JeCavana, instflad of Ukkaltha In PSlL 

I Na Hj;, agpses with M, ij, the last part being abaridged. No, loS k a 

dupliciif of F«"Or 107, sabstitutijig “ the erdinMlan []f depiavities for 

" Ibe atnt of ascetie Jilt 

II A BeTTnon dclLvcned at K aiiri[ia5ssaddamiril on UlO Ibtte 3siva5 (36), the 
three Tcdauas (jjj the fiw RSmsis Ofe) fic. Order of eouineratioB di^ferent, 

/ Plncc: Anwppe (?) VajjioRTa nigAnie Vajjisti^ LosSead of KosalJ in FalL 
Order of similes db^crent. 

f Verseg dissob-cd into prcBc. At the clo« the atK senses and the three kinds 
of tben^ (vedani) arc explaiocd as jtw^jwSir, , . 
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(riS) N. 391, (ft VIJI. jS). 


ir/* 


A. in. 38-39. Sukhuniala. 

nS, 


VL 43. Naga. 

119* 

K®. 

A, III, 67* Katlait^rthu. 

120. 

(Anteca). 

S. 22. 76, Aralianta (SK^)- 

ZSl. 

iSSS- 

S, S. 7. Pavarana (|§6^B^). 


N» 544, SSM- VII- s. Sutra s (S iv. 63). 
N, 54 ^^ S']IS- V. 763. 

N* 9 ^ 3 . (2 vm. 63. 


N. 543 . *tP^ (3:2- 5 ) 1 ^ {fft H. i&U). 

122. (Campa). A. VIIL lO. Karandax's. 

(67) N. 600. viiL 39b}. 

^123- afP^r.+®S (Soml A.VI,ss.Som. 

Kolivisa). - J 

N. 543. (23^ 3) ^ (ft i. 54b> 

; K 544, ^1;^, IL 2. sutra 72 (jg n. s^V 
^24. AISI- VIII- 29. Akkha^ vu^a* 

N, S43, ( 42 - 0 (ft HI, i> 

©II- A- VI. 45. Dalidya, 

126. A, X. 9t. KamabhogL 

(6S) N. 572, (ft VIII. 4^). 

127. (DakkhiiijeyA). A. IL 4. 4. 

N, 544. VL L sutra 13 (|g ni. tJ2.'i> 

128. {Upasaka]* A. V, 179, Gihi 

129* A. VII. 60. Kodhana. 

130, A. VI. 54* Dliammika. 


* SfrCtianS 1 — 6 ofllJt Fall text trc concbe and arc nclalfd al tht rccollCiCtiQax 
of Bqddha'a luxuriiocLfi life m bia raltter^£ Lome. 

f DJvidmg ibc Pali v«rt* ibU> i6 GalhSs tjw bqve Sa Chinese, i> 2, 3, two 
padas, 4*, ga, 4b, 5b, 6, 7* S, g, iqh, pftclds, lob, Ivrt jutdos, 11— td. 

i Witb tbiec GSiLis at tbc close, triticb iKgiti with wotds soRieLhing like 
" SttDC idhammena bboge parivesotl (K ^ ^ M}' 

^ Place t Jetav^na.. KadaHmigapavaTapACcattharana is titinscribed ^ 
gt (Im), fM (St^ SE {Pi)^ IS iS (ra), ^ [pn), (Cft), ^ (s),^ 

(rbaj, H {ra^i jOf (rtfl). Dividing the Pali \xi5c into l6 Gathis Wc baiw 
Chinese, ij-3> 4r Sj 7? i®. ^4 p ^3j ^5* 
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131' 5*^* Mar^tij]aniya» 

(27) N. s;3^ iSf^SL (i?t vin. 41b). 

(33) N. 574, (Ct VIII. 431^)- 

132* M. S2. RatU^apab. 

(34) N. 594 - VI11. 45)-* 

N. 929, VIIL 47b). 

133- M. 56. UpSli. 

134, ’ D. 21. Sakkapanha, 

N. 54 S- (14) [R IX. sib). 

N, 924. (R 50). 

N. 1339- m 

135^ (Suj'ata?). D. 31. Siiigalaka* 

N. S45> (i6) tiJt IX. S7b> 

(12} N. sss, ifft X. sa). 

(7S) N. S9S, (St VIII. S3b). 

136. Valahassa 

W- 543- ItP^ (45- i) tR III' i?)' ■ ■ ■ . 

137- iitSfl. A. IV* 23. Loka. 

13S* jpfii (PuntLa). A. VIL 5S. (last pait).§ 

139- J^nihiS'll s. Nip. Vijaya. 

14^ (Anta). Itivuttaka 91* Jivita (^^S)- 

N. 714. IL 32. VI. 3S)/ 

141, (Upama)! p- ='• ?-®* Appamad^l(;^;^ira) 

1. Cf. Itivuttaka 23* Ubho atthe, 

* Tbis vamon iiirQS the vicrse& into prose. 

t riace: VeluvEUM in PiUij Gij|j[ia);Stq in JN. 545 and 59^.* KnltJcnta girl? 
(31 tU) b N. sss aiid iUI ^ (forest abounding in foegi} iu N. 542* 

J The nierclitints ficftiug after weoUb," The deseriptions arc more minute 
than in Jatcha* 

^ J(Lst the -paMSge which HArd^ puts ia stjeutre bruchet. Thia is given a 
sermoo delitiTied at JetsvAOi. ’ The desctsptiofls of the htaT'enly ■worlds 
arc minuter. . , . ' . . 

II AVith 3 short intreduafon in prose. Agreemeat oot perfect. : 

/ Ihis version has quite didcrent Tcrscs, '■ 

y CompArisoos of pppam&dn with DAaAy other things whidb Are tlic bc^ artiong 
their respective alcgorifla, as found at the flo« of M. 107. 


nm FOUR puDDiiisr AOAir^iS chiktlsf. 


5.S 


N. 454, mm. VIL 4 sutra 13. IV. 
N. 4s6. JSfffi- ditto (K V. 24 
Cf. N. 714. I. 12. VI. 2 ^\ 




/A. VII. 20. Vassakan. 

t Dk rd, MaliHpanitibbiiifA 1, r-i ii 


545 j {-) piifp gb-y). 

543. [40- 11- 6Sb), 

143- 


A. III. Go, Sangarava. 

144, 


M. 107» GaaikanioggHiltaiia* 


[69) N. sg6. ^ vin. 

145- 

ssitieis- 

loS, Gopakamoggallana. 

146^ 


M. 27, Hdtthipqdopaim (Cuja), 

147^ 

(Janussoni).^ 

? 

14&. 

(Kimdukkhaiii).^ 

? (cf, A. V, 31. verses). 


N. 543- JSIW (3^ S) }] 1^ (£it 1, 32). 

H9- 

(Kim adh]pRya)H 

A. VI. S2. Kliattiyn (^ijflj)- 


N* S43- (33. Jo). 

(ft IL 49 l> 5 “V 

150, 


M. Esukati. 

151. 


M. 93. AssalJiyana. 


(8^) N. 597- 

(ft VIII. 57>[| 


* Iliu^dha rCsUIeii sit Il< inSlniCfS JaFrusSfifi] eii 1Ii(> vju-Iistiis dCprCft of 

KrlCCtic life uaiil ill CranpIctiOii. 

f DuiIdlsA resides at JcIaiTiTia. J&jiuiiscini ( 4 : [Ig) comes to liim aatl a^J;s 
se\xral questifios M lo the l^iwfils of the Bacctic life and HadtHia leaches hijii Uic 
luecessiijr of Bssocifttian willi men At the close good men 

axe oompniwl wj|h the TFttxmg irofifl and the simile is givcTL again in verse^ OS 
!□ A. V. 3lr 

t TI)e dbconist on the kindsi. of service is lefeatni Esukari^ in miiisiiic for 
the difference of iJro^jertjCyi, fnlWKluctS (he simtle of a shepherd Icbiif;,^ “iight 
of his Itetd, This simile not foiiiid in rail. 'J Ito Chinese tes^t 13 lon^-r than 
the T^in 

g Jn the text his ntlifle is eiwn as 1^ 3^ "S S ^ i jf tliis 

iMt^, V^'C Can read As valijunsu On account of repetitions the ICMt is a lillic 
longer tiiaa ihe F^i. 

II The title 5l reads Azn[ialajrHiLra ] hut muj he a iBiaLake fr.r ^ 

fthen it reads eFJuitljutJts. 
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THE POtDH ISUDDII^ST AGAMAS CITIKKSE, 


152- * M* 99. Sublia, 

rS 5 ‘ B (^?) 1^314 M. 75. Migandfya. 

154^ (Bharadvrya)* D. 27. Aggrafina. 

N. 544. (5) 

155 - ^^0 (Sudatta)- A, IX. 20. Vdama (^^>4 

(i; 32 ) N* 606. tJ 5 t VII 3 . 5^b). 

N.' S4S> {R viir. S3bi. 

fi03) N. 605, cejt viLL ui>l 

. ■ N. S43. itF*! {Jt T. &■> 


156. 

(Kiuhrm- 

S. Nip. (19) Brahmanadbammj- 


paiayana.). 

ka. 

157^ 

(Xa]erupuet-| 

A. VIII. II. VcmEija 


manda). i 


(I2l) N. 607, (fit VIIT, tSibV 

150. 


A. V. 192. Dorn, 

159. 


? 

160. 

HlSil® M).|l 

A. VIL 70, Araka^ 

161. 

*»■/ 

M* 91^ Bralimayu, 


(35) N. 600, vnt 6ab> 

163. 


M. 140. Dhatii-vibkanga^ 


* Fw E]ii3 rci)dh;rtn^ of the title, sk No. ify. ^ome of the quettions Bitddha 
Etr^ First a&llie}^ ure thought of in liis mind Add thtn Expressed in words, 
f TIk last part aliridgcd snd oil tbc ’(^rse pvt in prose. 

J n dfiisCalu for jjj O^c)? This confusion occuts very oF^cn. 
g "Agmtmna”? Buddha residing; ttt Jctavsmii^ in response to qumtiona by 
a Bmhmln Agrfllians, tracca the canaes of cyLstcncCj, from Veda to maiij from 
man to matter, from matter to sun, and Finally m Nibbdna. 

II The story is told by Eitddha to Ilia diseiples at Jetavsna. After a short 
tecnnric on life and deatli^ be says that when boinari life wus longer (oaire^pondlo^ 
to the beginning of ^34 there Tilled a CflJitavatti Koravya ^ At that 

lime Anil<a appeared. Tlicn the narratiun of Uis asCctic Ufe li longer than la 
f3. Thsa occur the atmilea as in Js. 

J TLk eohveraatlon between Brabmayu and Buddha in verse Js di^creht. 
Fimt BralUnayu asks Buddha About his genital organ aud then cames the prai». 

^ BrCDceding Elie simile of An oil lump there are two simlies; one, of tlie Fhe 
pudneed by the rubbdiig together of pieces of wood^ which illufitratca the 
exrinetton of iwFiwffi, and the- other, of purifying to illustrate the rise 
of mind tO' tlie inlinite by rcMatu of meditation. 



THE row BUDJJlIlSr AGAJIj^S in CHINESE^ 


iS 

M. 137. SalijTatana-vibh.. 

364. M. 338. Udclesa-yibk 

'\^S- (TapCKdavam- M, 133^ Kaccana^haddekaratfci 

l66» 154, Lomasakafigiya bliad 

(49) N. 609, (et VIIL 65). 

^^ 7 - M. 332. Ananda-bhad- 

16S. Saiikharuppatti. 

169. (Kufiisu M, 139. Aratia-vibhaiiga 

AranaJ.J Mj)- 

. 70. (Subha, or Sxkaj.sf'■ > SS '“"g- ' 

t CCuja) {^^^\]). 

N, 783, (Bt VIIL 66). 

(S3) N./Sii, (Pt vni, 71), 

(117) N. 610, (Pt VHI. 73I. 

C133) N, 739, ^ VI. 63> 

136. Kanmia-vibh. (Maha), 

►172^ j£? (citta). A. IV. 136. Umniagga (3^iii). 

(50) N* 612, [jjt vm. 74i;> - 


"TKejneditaltijo 'ha]l in the Iwid ofSatkflS" wbcrt LanUsakanijiya {gt 
5£ resides. Th* (jitice when* these ver»s were mtcreci by BuckJiia^ as li toM 
by the devatlj is not in the heavenly world tut in 

f At the close the simile of sterilized mD}:. 

I Flaoe: Kiiruui Karmnisssddamine, 

g The teat of aU the Chinese ventems musl iiavc read Suka or ^Itka (i.c. 
parrot) instead Q(f Subha. In alt these versiutis Hit circumstance Wr'htch catised 
the son of Todeyya' to come to l^□^i^Lha gib'en as follows: His while dopf, 
whese name js gieen as Catilti in N. 7^3^ barked at Buddha- On bch^E scoldetl 
for It by Buddha, I he dog comes to F^uliha and seeius to bc much diatreised. 
Subha^ being angry at Buddha^s hebaviour toward liia beloved dog, COrtiCi [0 
Buddha, Then Baddha tells how SJubha^s father, Todeyya, was bom as a dofi‘ 
on BOCOUnt of hi5 pride. After this episode the lett agrees with the PCih Pf. 
7S3 is a much expanded version, and N+ 739 aiso docs not exactly agree 
with the others. 

I Mah^unda accompanies 7 ,nanda. There is no mcnlioR of Udayi. At th? 
dose occurs a simtleorrlpe anrl imri^ie mango'fruit, Onmpared with fotiT'kinds 
of mcoi aoMMcding to tlielr merits. 
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TIfE KJUR BUDDHISr AG AM AS IK CHINESE. 



M. 1 26. Bhumjja. 

174. 


M. 45. DliammasaniiciAiia, 

^ 75 - 


M. 46. Dliammasainidaiia. 


(51) N. ei4, 

VIII. 75^.' 

r76. 


? 

177* 

iSJ 

? 

173, 

(NevEtka). 

M. 25. Nivapa ®| 5 SIj:^). 

179. 

(l^ncakail- 

M. 7S. SamaiiEmtundika 


giya). 


I So. 

(Gotanii).|| 

fM. 342. Dakkliinavisudtlhi 


1 m. 


930. tflt viu. 76). 

iSf. 


M. ri5^ Bahudliatuki. 


<6a-i 

M. 39. Assapura* 

183* 


M. 40. Assapura. 


• JiTQSsna ^ m) trtsLeod of Jij'ascua. Tt= simt[e of oil eomeafin*, 
t Plioe r KnmtdafiEidfiamma in Kuna. Agreemeut nearly perfeetK 
X ^ TBs pdelipe of Jlian,!./'' Tlic fouv kinds of ciffn wlio jjnitltBc jhajm ond 
CiTldons »l>out p^^lc[ist^y jt. Place: JctlVOlU. 

I Tlw four ttiult; of s;;nnDns^ after Vrliith ijae feM it nearly live Fame M No. I'jG, 
Place J KHimnSsnaddammi. 

|] Befor* (lie fonr kinds of Jjure dojialmns i he l\TOfuld seven Umds of Ijnill5a 
are enunifrflCcdj somen'knt as 3 n No, I Ba^ie sought in vala for the test 
ngreeing \»'iLh LBch; in rlie KattnkjiTii|>aia of rlie Pali Angniiara. 

/ ThesiitiLIe at die ojKniitg, whiel], in Pali^ is used IJaddlui in spcaliing to 
his dtsejple^ is ihooglit nut firsj in jLnantto'a in]j]d,f and [hen repeated by 
Buddlin, ITit i]onil>LT of the dhilus crnimeTmed arc sinnmcd up jvnd given as 
62. After the fitatement of Lite ibrcc kinds of condaft> ihe fivt the 

four m^ffAihtas and (he Seven arc enumeHIted. At the close a 

division pf the dlfiCoirrsfl into four sections « madcn and tlie tide of the sutla h 
designatwl by UudrthiL 'fhc iec( kms arc: ^ ^ tT ^ ® SS 

U" j 5 Bi 7J; ^li (^S’ls't-'JhalLL-dfUnnnia.dljatn-iiinal.a-tniatu.'taJiu-dLinduliim- 
rtkam ina ■dundubiin-ainiila^lu^uhim.dhftmcna.ddSaa ?). ^Ve do not hftCW how to 
divide tills uejd^a into four. 

^ The test Irmch ibrldged. 


'THE FOUR EUDDHIST iGAMAS JN CHINESE. 


1S4. 

N- S43. ifR {5?- 3)- 

185. 

1S6. 

187. (Slatia).J 
18S, 

iSp. B® (Ariyamagga),]| 

190. /J.g. 

191- : kS - 

192- aS®:Srei? CKiita?| 

U( 13 yi>/ i 

193. (Moliyal 

Phagguna). J 

N. 543, JSlig (SO- 8.) 

194 - 

19s- pnsgn (g) (Assaji).! 


S 7 

M. 32- Gosiiliga. 

{K IL i&y). 

M. 31* Gosifign. 

M. 47. Viimmsaka, 

M-112, Chavisodhaiia 
A. X. r j 6* AjStia. (& A* X. 115). 
M. 117. Cattarisaka (US 
M. 121. Sunfiataj (cu^). 

M. 122. Sufmataj (maha). 

M. 66. Latukikopama 

M. 21. Kakacupania(j^j7|^>^). 

m 531 =)' 

M. 65. EhaddaEi. 

M. 70. Kil^n . 


* Bcstdes. iVie other thcrjis itucre is htaliiksMsana- He pliya (he r^le of 
3lcig;giiISSn.i ID Pfl] t aad ihe utlcmnCcs of Moggo^lSna which wc Iliid in CIutUsC 
nJe winElog in P^i. This vtrsloii is more in aicciord^tncc ViLh the respect tte 
ciKCoUences of the two^ umotioned ju A. 14, |.e. that Kaccana is the man of 
analytical and inteUeclual mind and Ihal MoggalianA Is cKfcIlent in his ottaia' 
jnent of supernatural powers. , 

f Place: XtiTusu KainniaisiaddammHA. The ^■firses are wainJnE. 

2 The dcscTL^^ioiis of BnddhA^s HapAs AK more mluntCr 

I Place E Migamila's Puhbiritiia JO SSvattht. Ajina's master is namocl 
fif (Vantu ?Jr The latter lyilf of (he PSii tciit ircatinE of erroneous ways is 
rCpIatcdj in Anandats explanation of tlie sennonHby the simile of as found 
in A, X. 115. 

|[ Place r KaTnmaasftildamma. The paaaEC slating tJtat these arc- the lorty 
laws is repeated. 

/ There are more repelilioiiB as answers of Udlyi. I.atnhlhtiiiama has i 
dificrent reading ^or ^lerslorV It "aay die, being e.rught In a drop of 

s]iil or tear. Has the text read nia^it/jiAtl instead of ? 

After the four J/s£tnns the three ate slated. 

Ih More rCpCtitiotiSr 




THE FOUR EUDUniST ^OAMAS IN CHINESE. 


S8 


196, 

197, 

19S. 

199.“ 


200h 


201 - 

202. 


203. 

204. 


(Cunda).* 
N. 945 . 

mm 

»i!S- 

mm- 


M. 104. SatHEgaim 

VIIJ. 7V}. 

Vinnya^ Mah, IX. 6. (i-S). 
M. 125. DantabhOmi. 

M, 129, Balapandita. 


fgo) N. 575 . 

(Aiittha). 


(Sati)4 


viii. 75). 

M. 22. Alagaddupama. 

|M. 33. Tanhasinfchaya (MaM) 

(Uposatha)^ ■ A. VIII. 43. Visalia 

{36) N. S77. ^ tK VIII. S2hi 

(122) N. 57 ^ 5 . (flt VUI. S3b> 

(129) N, 701,- Aill^ (Bt viir- S4V 

M. 54. Potaliya. 

(Rammaka)./ M. 26. Atiyapariyesana (^3^). 


* TLe TtUagG SamagEma li snl[l to be Ln [1ie country of tiK in Pa] [, 

but ill Ihn! of tbe VajjU in Cbincft. FnvFj, where lina diied^ ^ve llifi occ^sJon to 
this discoursej it more probSiLlc Lhoit Sfinagliiin wtis nUir F&vo. If 

this siippcaitEon were rigli!, the Chinese tracUcioo might be right. Cf. NGnmaim, 
VdI. III. p. 43j, Note I. 

f ^aec: oh the bank of the Gonga At Campo. 

f The lest pert wlicrc the Ascetic practice of Hitildlia is described Jn Fili is 
mucli abridged in Cidnesc. At the close (be three ihousaod great worlds treioble 
und shake (es is often stared in Maiidydnist texts). 

I I>e^Iation between the \wo iradiiions is gteat. la oontmc to the eight 
eiodlonces of Buhdlia's UjHsathA two^ one of a go^daaka aad another of a 
NiganChaj arc described. Thci] tho Irno Oposntiin is described at much greater 
length than in porlgraphs 2 - and 3 of the Fiti tei^t. The verSCS Are WAtiting. 

K riaoe; rvelapdEyam PEvarilcamhavanc {|||j instead 

of Apfiua. Between the simile of a p[t Bllcd with fire And that of A VAin drcCm 
there is inserted another of a pocsonouS snake. CF. Nc. 3 cid andM. 32 . 

/ Tills is the text which first called my attention tOj and oroiLscd mj interest 
in^ the Comparison of the Chinese Madhyama and the Pili Maijhiina- 'i"hcre are- 
mort: deviatinns between, these two than in the cases of other auttju; «i]l the 
esBCDtial agreement is undeniable and the. deviations Arc only in cSclaiis, Two 
great ditfertixes arc that the Chinese text omit* the passage on Brehma'a admcini- 
tion and adds a pretty long passage on the middle way VII yjb linea 3 - 10 ) 
before the statement on the Eve paaions (i.e. between lines 2o and 3 [3 p. 173 of 
the Fall text). Cf. Jft ^ ^ ^ PP^ 30-43^ 


THE EOL’Il rUDDE^IST AC/VStVtS IN CITfXESIE, 

bhaginiyarti saniyqja'/Mn 64, Malunkya (^). 

njtnl)* 3 

206, M i5* Cetokkila* 

N- 543 > iW i$o. 4 )f in. S 7 ]u 

207. M» 77. Sakuludayi (Mali!). 

2o 3. M. 79* Sakuludayi (Cula)* 

=09. M. so. VeklmiKsa. . 

nasu ?).t J 

(viS) N. 5S1, m VITL S5). 

^•O. ffilgitfiiM (BWkkl™-|M. ^ v«falh (CCfe). 

ni Dhammadii^ia)^t ^ 


59 


21T. 

tthifci)K§ 

2 u- -w m 




M. 43. Vcdalla (MaliiiJ, 


fM. gOr 

I mp. 


Kannakatthala 


^ la'll part, cantninitig tlw descripcions vf itx: f^ar and Hic simUca 

[k330cnatcd wjUi itian, u abridgcdl Cf, Kos- iSa, ^ 1 . 

t TLerc cuo addition of nine lines aftjr ihc siaicmfivt of tlw fivt piLESdons, 
The Ijjist port of (Iw pa!» 0 [;e says iJwt Vdilianasa wia saitisfied with Euddha’a 
sernwi and tlsc second |wn tliat lie w-is unEorb^cd. Thta may Lc an. instrtlion 
unade by mistake. After the sinnle of a baby tlucie arc added n™ sinults, era? of 
an oil lamp and anolhcr of fi re. 

I naoe: jejatana. Ccjifratly and especially the passafics on and 
oil afc mttidi lon^r. 

g Tlicre are thiec additions to the P^i teict. The iirst, before the statement 
of the fotu tlTtha^ a mn^'ersatioD DO ihc and Ihn nhtsitla ■ 

tlie second, on the three instead of (he five (jusiliLiCE of tVie (tr^ 

JA^iA ; the ibltd, afruT the expianatEon of death and before tltnt of ihc four 
conditions of the CKplnjaa iho three 

El salntaCions and conTcrsalEpRE there are more TOpCtitlons. One CDrioaia 
utterance by ButMlw occurs In those aaluiations Lort is not fnuml in the PSb. 
Whenci'ei he asks about (he Itealrhof I'Daeiiadi or of hEs sisLcis lie snvs: “ Js 
iiotT rnsamdi (|ot ere ellters) well; U now his (or, her^ body ivliieh Ijelon^s 
to dc^-ns or man or asiirss or gandliabiba or rakkbnsi or any other befngit? " 
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Tll'K FOUR DUDIlH[Sr If! CHJKE5E, 


213. Mh S9. Dliammacctiya. 

214. (VeliE^tj?). M. SS. Hhitika. 

215- (Aggam). A. X. 39. ICosah 

316- 

(8) K. 582, {flt viiL S6), 

M. 543. (13- 3 ) {iJt iib), 

217. AM 4 52- Atthakanagara. 

(9) N. 5S3, (flt vjn. Sj> 

2 18-2 1 9- Jiilj 5 ]^ FE (Actunidd-| ^ 

ba).S J 

220. ^ lDittH).[l A* VIL Si» Avyakafa. 

(104) N. sH 511 .S vni, SS> 

321 - (Sollupania)- M. 63. Malunk3?a (Cyla) 

C105) N, 5S5. {E: vni. my 

222. ^-/ ? 

Sunimir^ up the comparisons given abovej we have among 
the 222 suttas in the Chinese Madhyfma Collection the following 

■• When PaMnndi nmvcs before itc nbcidc of Buiddtin there are aescmhlcd 
mftny bhiklsliua. PnseristfL thicrd whore iw’w IS, They say that the 

door for window^ cf Buddha’^rodm <]jc«d aad so the king shcruld 
Imock at (he tfoOr. Tills descrjpUon is given In Laritf in Mk S9 bnt UOt in M, 
on the MMinary 4* pf hloi, Jia untl 273 give minute liesciiptjons of these things- 
What Fi^cruull h-is seen and ^atos in ooolnxst with Buddha's virtues is narrated 
In diE^rcnt iuccesstons- Isldalta is rendered fUj ^ and Purina ^ ■> 

t We see hero thftt Nos- Il2-ii6 make up e group of tests with reference to 
Tasenadi- 

J [J> [13 states that this conversation took place after Buddha's death. Twelve 
instead of eleven gateways to immortality occur in both Chinese versions 
^ Both at JetavanOn Ehikklins eome to Aauruddha und aea taught how to 
prepare for death by practicing jha.ua and attaining to the throe IddihiS. The 
tests arc very similar (o those in the EamyuUa Ja, Anuruddha sectiuji. 

I In Ah this is a sermon delivered by Budjdha to a bhikVhu, hut In Chinese 
vecsiuns it is ly Amudu SEMI *3 delivered after Buddha's ^th, 

/ " EnuiMraticns of fha ways leading to tha eMtiuclton of i.e. of the 

four ja/ifififfAittinSf the fboir Sio. Cf No- 85 ^ 



TJlE FOUR nUDDHIST AG All AS IN CHINESE. 6 1 

constituerLts: 


Those texts found in F 5 li 
Majjliitna 


■-1 ■■ I b I 

Aiiguttara ... 


... ... 75 

Digita.. 


* ■ # 9 n w ^ 

Samyntta 

!■ + * tfl-ri- 

. & 

Khuddalca ... 


..I ... 5 

Vinaya,., 

... 

... ... 2 

in Divyavadana ... 

f.. .dl. 

... ... 1 

not yet Identified ... ... 

ri il . * b ■ 

... 22 

22.1 

TJiese 23 texts whioii auc not yet identified are as follows 

7 - 

76. 


II. 

So. 

iisM- 

17 - 

92. 


33 - -Nf^. 

96. 


39 ^ 

147- 

mm- 

44 - ^■ 

148. 


51^ :m- 

IS 9 ‘ 


54 - 

176. 


ss- 

i; 7 - 

n- 


2jS'219. 

69. 

222. 

m- 


CTable VIII). THE PaU MAJJHIMA TEXTS AND 
THEIR CHINESE COUNTERPARTS. 


Mulapariyaya. 

2. Sabbasava, 

3* Dhammadayada. 
4* Bhayabhcrava 

5, Anatigam. 


10 ( 5 . ^ 

10. (ft V. ij f). 

sa. {iJtVLSbO. 

N. 543 - J&M( 3 r. 

(ft n. B). 

87- (ft VT. sb f). 
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THE POUR DUDTltU^r iCAMAS IN CIII^"R3E, 


a 

AWaiytheyii* 

105. 

M [flt VI. 

7 - 

VatthOpaim. 

93 * 

VI. lib f). 

S. 

Sallcklia. 

91. 

VI. Ufa). 

9- 

SammadittM 

N. , 

543- -^Wi (49-5) 


- 


[J 3 t III. 4i-42> 

IOh 

Sadpattbanar 

90. 

(J^ VI. iSbf). 

II. 

Cula-slhanada. 

103* 

pili^WL tft VT. 25 0. 




/N. 543* iff (4<5- 4)- 

12. 

Maha-slhanada (^^I^L). Cf 

) HI. 34 

k. 544. V. 3* 36- 




( in. 

13^ 

Mahl-idukkhakklLaiTdha, 

99 - 

(St Vt 20b f>- 

14. 

Cula’dukkhakkliandha. 

loa 

(St VX f> 

IS- 

Anuinarta. 

S9. 

itiESS (St VI. 10 {). 

16. 

Cetokhila. 

20G. 

iiS'Wt itk VII, 

17 - 

Vanapatha. 


i 3 . 

Madhupindifniu 

IIS. 

(RYI, 35 bf). 

19. 

Dvedbavitakka* 

102. 

± {J 3 t VI. 24 a). 

20. 

Vitakkasantliina. 

101. 

^ (R VI- 

21. 

Kaka^upama. 

193- 

(flt vn, 4S f> 

22. 

Alagaddupama* 

200* 

(tg vn. 63!). 

23- 

Vammika. 

N- 9S6. viir. j). 

24. 

Rathavinita. 

9 - 

(RV, tibf]. 

2S- 

Nivapa. 

378. 

{R vir. 2jb n- 

26. 

Ariyapariyesana, 

204* 

tR vir. 73b n- 

2;. 

Cu! a-hahh[padQpairLai 

146. 

tst VI. 7E fi. 

23 . 

Maiil-hatthipadopamsu 

so. 

(St V. :35b 0 - 

29. 

MabMaropma. (j^ N. 5 43- if P? (43 ■ 4) (ft ni O- 

30- 

Ciila-saropania 

? 


31- 

Cula-go^hga^ 

185. 


32- 

Maha'gosiAga^ 

1S4. 

vn. J,bn 


(K. 

544’ SlF^p VI. 2, 4. LS TV. j3b> 

33- 

Malia-gopalaka. JN. 543- ifM (4^9- i-) 


(flt 38^>)‘ 
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34 ^ 


35- 

36' 

3 ;- 

30 - 

39 * 

4 D. 

41, 

4^. 

43- 

44- 

45- 

46. 

47- 

4S. 

49 ' 

SO. 

Si- 

S 3 * 

5 3 - 

54- 

55- 

se. 

57* 

sa. 

S 9 * 


Cula-gopalakA. 


CuIa*saccaJ;a. 

Maha-saccaka. 


JN. 544 - 3 ' 1 ^- 73 ^)- 

iN.S 43 .ie 5 iiJ,{ 43 ^ 6 ) tflttu.iabl. 

N. S 44 - mWi. I* i- IS- 5 utrA 9 
{J| II. iS i> 

N. 543* M <37- 10)^^ 

tilt n. so f> 


fN, 54 i*lillS^lV. 2,Sto 5- 
\ ■ in. 7 a). 

Cula-tanhasanldiaya. ® 543, iglB] (19.; 

[ tr 


Maha-tanhasaiikhaya. 

Maha-assapura* 

Ciib-Assapuiu. 

Sales^aka. 

VeranjAkar 

Maba-vedaUa. 

Cu^*vedalla, 

Cula-dhanimasamadana. 
Maha-dhammsamadana. 
ViniAinsaka. 

Ko'iatnbiya. 

Brahnnanimantanika^ 
Matatajjaniya. 
Kandaraka* 
AUtiakan^ra. 
Sekhapat^pada (^|^) 


301 . 

(pt Vll. 66b 0 

1S2. tiitvii.33}- 

183, (iJt 0- 

? 

? 

311 . ’ 

210. 

174- tS 

17 5- 

iS6. (pt VII. 3S f). 

N, 543 . 19 H ( 24 - 8). SSi 

IK (i8> 

7S. .% 5 ^IS 1 S(R V. >06 0. 

I3I. (St VI. 49t> fl- 

? 

217. Aitfe (it viT, 541^ rj. 

N. 544 * SUN. n. 5. 13- 

(Aifiasavadliamma)^ W. sob). 


Potabya. 

Jivaka. 

Upili. 

KukkurBrVatika. 
AbhayarajakuiTiao . 
Bahuvcdaruya. 


303. (JJ5: vu. 71b n. . 

? 

133- i. 1 ^: sjb O' 

? 

? 

? 
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6 o, Apannaka* 

6j. R^ulovada. 

62. Maha-fahulovada. 

63^ Cula'inalunkya, 

64 . Alaba-malunkya^ 

65 . Bhaddali, 

66 . LatukikopamcL 

6 ;, Catuma 
6 S. Nalalcapana. 

69- Guliasajii. 

70. Kifagiri. 

71 . Ciija’Vaccliagotta, 


? 

14- V, i^b 0^ 

N,543- iSN (17- i->^igS 
(Pt 1- 

2^1- OtVIL^bn- 

205, VIL j6 

if)4^ viL spb f], 

19 2^ ^1 ir^,^ ^ VII. 4 si> f) 

JN. 543- [45- 2) (Ct 

1(25) N. 625. iJjEcijgs, 

77 ^ 

[pt V, i&> 0- 

26. ^aMfsn (ft V. 31b f^. . 
195- (ft VIL 53 fh 

? 


S 44 ^ 


VIIL d 6. 

Iir, lOTb f)r 


7a, AggivaGcliagottLL^S^fjl!) ^ 

(N. 546, ditto (^y.66). 

;jSf. 544. mm> vm, 6, s. 

(JS IIL 102 l> 
(N, S4d ditto 

(JSI V, 66b). 

544- mm. VIII. 7* s- 


73* Maliii-vaccliagotta* („) 


74 - 

DigJla^aI^Ila 


in. io4> 



(NT. 546. diUD (g V. 6 ^). 

7 S‘ 

Miganjdiya. 

1 S 3 ' 

VL %b f}. 

76. 

Sandaka. 

? 


77 ‘ 

Maha-sak uludayi. 

207. 

■ {ftVII. 7 Sbf)- 

7 S* 

Sama^mundika. 

179. 

[ft VII. 29 f). 

79. 

Cula^kuludayk 

208. 

[ft VII. 80 f). 

So. 

Vekhanasa,’ 

209. 

(ft vn. Si f). 

Sr. 

Gliatikara. 

63. 

(ft V. 67b f). 

S2. 

Batthapala. 

132. 

(ft VI. 51b g. 


Makliadeva. 

, 67. 

[ft V. 7 S f). 

S4. 

Madhura 

N. 344 - IV. 5. 3,. in, t4)' 
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6 S 


S5- 

Bodhir ajaku mara* 

f 




,N. 

S44- VU. I. 16. IS 




(E IV. Mb). 



N. 54^- ^itto V. 6). 

S6. 

Arigalimala{;Si||^J^Ii) N. 543- mM (3^. 6J 




tJt 54—S5> 



1(43) N. 621, 



H62) N, 622. Sga^tRlV. IS). 

S7. 

Plyajatika. 

216. 

(K VII. 53b f). 

ss* 

Biliidki. 

214. 

VII. 91 n- : 

89. 

Dlianimacetiya. 

213. 

(ft vir. Sjb 0. 


Kai^akatthala. 

212. 

— eft VILS7 f> 

gi. 

Brahmayti, 

l 5 l. 

(ft VIL t 0 


Sela. 

? 


93 - 

Assalayana. 

J 5 I- 

(ftvi. s+f5. 

94. 

Gbotamukha, 

f 


95 ^ 

CankT. 

f 


96; 

Esukari. 


VL Si f]. 

97 - 

Dhanafijani. 

27. 

V. 31 bi. 

98, 

Vasettha* 

? 


99 - 

Subha. 

rS2- 

(ft vj. S7 0. 

100. 

Sangarava. 

? 


lOI. 

Devadaiia^ 

19. 

mn (ft V. sib f). 

1:02^ 

Pancattaya. 

? 


103. 

Kiuti. 

? 


104. 

S^agama. 

196. 

JSiM tiJtVlL 55 bf> 

loS' 

Sunakkhatta (^£J. 

? 

(^VJL6e>. 

106. 

Anehjasappaya. - 

75 - 

(ft V. loabl 

107. 

Gariakarnoggallana. 

J44. 

75 ^ 

roS. 

Gopakamoggallana. 

14 ^ 

VI. 76b). 

109. 

Maha-punnama. ) 

N. 544- I- lO’ 2 S. 

iia 

Cula-punnama. } 


{=s. 22, 02) a 14 

IIT. 

Anupada. 

? 


TI2^ 

Chavisodhajia. 

107. 

(ft V. 3$) 

113^ 

Sappurisa, 

S5. 

JftA (ftM^ iby 
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n4. 

SeVitabb^vitabba, 

> 


ns. 

Bahudhstuka. 

i8t. 

(R: VII. 3 ih ). 

Ji6, 

lagili. 

N.S43- JBP^ {38. 70 ttAM 




(5t ir. s 6-S7> 

j 17. 

Cattarlsaka. 

189, 

vn, 4ii>). 

110, 

Anipibasati, 

N. 1335. JS.E (® VIIL ,4 

I T9, 

Kayagatisab, 

81. 

[K V. ii=u). 

J2 CIl 

Sankbaiuppatti. 

168. 

(R VII, I3> 

T21. 

Cu|2'Stifmata, 

190. 

i!k VII. 42b> 

T22. 

MahirSUmiatar 

I9I, 

(Ct VII. 43 b> 

125. 

Acchariyab-bbutadlianima. j2. 

V, 43 ^ 1 - 

124, 

Bakkuk. 

34* 

(fR; V. 4S). 

125, 

DantabbEimi. 

19S. 

(pt vii. ssb). 

126, 

Bhumija, 

J 73 - 

{pt vir. Mb). 

127. 

AtiurLiddha, 

79' 

ttt V. loS), 

I 2 S. 

Upakkilesiya. 

72, 

V. PS). 

129. 

Bikpandita, 

199. 

ms? (at VII. 6ob> 

T JO¬ 

DevadSta. 

64. 

(at V. 

IST- 

Bliaddekaratta. 

? 


332- 

Ananda-bhad, 

167. 

(R vir, 13b}, 

133- 

Kacclna'bhad- 

16s. 

VII, 10). 

134- 

Lomasakaiigiya-bhad, 

166. 

VII. ?ib). 

T 3 S- 

Cula-kammavibhafiga, 

lyciL 

(R t6). 

13S- 

Maha-kamiiiavibhanga. 

171, 

VII. I^), 

337* 

Saliyatanavibhanga, 

163. 

VII. 7). 

138. 

Uddesavibhanga. 

164, 

VII. s). 

139' 

Ara^vibhanga. 

169. 

VII. 14> 

140, 

Dhatuvibhanga, 

162. 

VII. i \ 

141. 

Sacoavibhanga. 

31 ' 

V. 14b), 

142. 

Dakkhinavkuddhi. 

iSo. 

(R VII, 3Pb), 

H 3 - 

Analbapiiidikovada. 

28. 

tat V. 34b). 

144' 

Charaiovada 

N. S44' VI- j, sutra 2 , 


(- S. 35. 87). ^ 


(R IV. „), 
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^7 


145; PuBifiovada 

(= S. 35. 88).j 

146* Natidakovada^ 


JN. 544 h JUJWj I- sStra S6 

I 7^V 

[(107) N. 656. VI. 16J. 

N, 544- II- 3- s5tra 4 

__ 6o>. 

147. Rahulovada (=S, 35. 121). ? 

148. Chachaklca. S6- (iJt VT. i>, 

149. Maha-salayatana N. 544. H- 4- s^tra 2* 

(54 II. jQh). 

150. Nagaravindcyya N, S44- JIP?- II- 3- sutia S. 

n. 6i> 

151. Pin^pitaparisuddhl N, 544. IL2. sutrag. 

tSn- 47 ^)- 

152. Indriyabhavani 

N. S44. II- 3 * Sutra 10. 

UR II- « 3 b> 


Thus we liave the Majjliima texts m Chinese in the colteo 
tions or separate versions as follows: 


Madhyama ... 

... 93 

Both in the Samyukta and Ekottara ... 

... 7 

Ekottara -.. . **» 

... 6 

Sarnyukta ... ..* *-* 

14 

Separate versions... ... 

.1+ 3 

Not yet idcntifietl.* 

... 24 
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VI. 

THE CLASSIFIED COLLECTION, 


As IS kno^vn through the Pali canon, the Buddhist Vinaya 
tells us something about the compilation of the Tripi^ka which 
is said to have taken place immediately after the Master^s death. 
There arc five different versions of the Vinaya te?cts> each be¬ 
longing to a different schoolj and all preserved in Chinese trans¬ 
lations. They give us some ideas about the divisions of. the 
Sutra-pi^a into five or fouv alamos (or in Pali), though 

tlve accounts which they give deviate more or less in detail 
from one another* What here concerns us is the divisions of 
tlie Samyukta, or Classihed Collecdom Only one of these 
different traditions divides the i,vhole collection into tlie Vaggas, 
the larger divisions, three give only some of the Samyuktas, 
the minor sections, and one tells nothing at all of these divisions. 

A version of tlie Sarvastivada Vinaya (N. ri2i*), in its 
39th fesclculum II 29 3}, enumerates the following seven 
vargas : 

I* Skandha 1. e. accounts of and discounses 

about the five sk^idhas. 

2* Ayatana and Dhitu ^ on), i. c. the six ayata- 
noi, and the eighteen dhaius,. 

3* Nid^ and Arya-safya (|ft ^ SJ 1. e. the 
^ twelve Ttid^as and the four s^i^as. 

4* Sravaka 1. e. discourses delivered by 

Buddha's disciples. 

5. Buddlia (j^ iSJ), i. e. those delivered by Buddlia. 

6. Aiya-marga ^ i* e'. discourses about 

Sfnrd-prY^i/ianas, prodMnaSf rddMs^ indriya^^ 
b&dhy^mgas and n^rga^ 


TIIE 1=OOR BUDDHIST A[3A^rAS IN CIIIKESE- Gt) 

y. Gatha (f&ii i. e. tliosc sutras which liavc giiih 7 i£. 
The Malicsaiwtka (N. 1I2^) and the Dharrnagupta 

(N. in/) traditions enumerate «iomc subdivisicuis, or Jrtw- ' 
yukta or of tlie Sagatlifi oiily. These two agree in 

the order of the subdivisiions^ the lattci'> hoA\'cver^ addiig three 
to those of tlie former. They are: 

1. Bhik^u (J;fcR> 2 . Bhik.sni (^bHJS)- 

S’ Upasaka 4* Upasihii 

5. Deva (or Devaputm). 6, ^kra Indra 

and Devala or 

y. Mara (|^). 8. Brahma (itS,)- 

As different from these, the Mahasaighika (Jfl X ^4 *;) ver¬ 
sion mentions only four of tlie subdivisions {^) of the Mar^a-vir- 
ga, \ji.Jndnya (f^), bala (^j), bodhydnga{f§^^, and marga\M)- 
A similar account of tlie Saniytikta divisions is found in a 
Mahayanist work, the YGgHc'a^yii-bhTimi sN. 1170), ascribed ^ 
to Asaiiga. In the 35 th fasq. of this book V. i£b) tlie Sutia 
pitaka is glassihed (with a certain amount of overlapping) into 24 
kinds, the second of which contains the four agamas. Here the 
Sarnyukta is divided into the following five Sarnyuktas : 

1 * Discourses delivered by the Tatha^ta and his 
disciples (in ^ ^ ^ se 

2. Those on sknndhmy dhTtias and dyntmms. ^ 

3. Those on niddnits^ ’nhavus and ^nty&s ^ 

ft ®- 

4. Those on S 7 >trli-praslkiinnsy pmdhdnm^ rddhh, iVf- 

dr^iyas, b^tla^i b< 7 dhymiga$, md^'gbhgas., audpdimS:, 

pr^sTfdiTi &c. tt IE ^ Pi* hi 

3E A tii .S’ ^ ^ ^ 

5. Discoui'scs given to the dght pi/dgiibtjs (A. ^ ^ 

^ ^ iBi)- 

The existence of a part is uncertain; but later on 

mention is made of b/dksits, d^vaim, ^ ^ ® 

and these may mean tlie subdivisions of tlie fiftii. 
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;o 


When we come to t!ie two extant vcr.sions of the Sainyukta 
in Chinese (N. 544 and 546) the cLissificatioiis are in utter 
confusion. , Fortunately the Chinese editions of the earlier titins- 
laBon (N. 546) Iiave a better and ctsirer avi'atigement than the 
Korean^ on whicl^ tlie Japanese edition of 10831-6 has been 
based. V There die Sagitlia part and anothei^ pt>:>bably the 
Tathagatasarnyukta or varga, come clearly into vieiv* 

The texts in die fasciculi » 4, 22, 33 “ 34 - 35 COj 3^, 38-40, 
41 (2J, 42, 44-46, and 48-50 of the new version [N^ 544) can be 
identified with those of the older version (K. 546). llie two 
fascieuli 23 and 25 of the new aie evidently die Asokavadana, 
and we can leave them out of account. Fortunately the new 
version preserves the Udifutias in the Khandhavagga. By the 
help of these w^e group togetlier the following fasciculi into a 
Khandha-vagga : 1-3, 5, and 10. Leaving all these aside tlicrie 
remain the foUosvLng: 6-5, 11-21, 24^ 26-31, 35 (2), 37, 41 (i), 
43 and 47* Again there are survivals of the tides and divisions 
at the beginning of several fasciculi as follows: 

F, a. SJf A ^ ^ - (IL Ajjhaya, Salaya^ 

U[ia-vaggah ' 

F. 16. (The fourth (section) 

of III. Ajihayuj Sarnyutta^nidana-vagga). 

F. 17. £ S (The fifth Csccdon) c 

Ilk Ajjliaya, Sarny utta-nidaha-vagga). 

‘ F* l 3 - m ^ Bt mm (iv, AJjhaya, Sivaka- 

vagga). 

F. 24- ^ H S® S “ (The first (section) of V, 

. Ajjhaya, Magga-vagga). 


Thus we know of the existence of at least the following 
divisions: 


II. 

m. 


Striayatariat beginning with the fasciculum No, S. 
Nidanaj containing die fasciculi r6 and lyand 
with three preceding sections. : : 
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IV- Sav/iika, btsginnir^ \vith fe5C, iS- 

V- Magga^ beginning with fasc. 24. 

By means of analogies presented in the P^i Samyntta, 
I have been able to bring out, in addition to tliese materials, the 
divisions and sections as follows: 


(I. Khirndha-voggai)* 

I—6a...F. i. 

52b, line 13—59a, 1. 10. 

17b, Jh S—iSb, I 7*...F. 3 (2) 

fbb —12b, L 9. .. Y. 2, 

12b, I 10.—17b. 1.7-.3 (i) 

24a, 1. 17—303.F. 5- 

30b—33a.. \ 

33b^ W* 1-7- ./ 


(Khandlia- IL 
Sarnyutta) j IL 


{Radlia^)-.,IL 
:fc f 5 lj SU (SattJia-s) »*JL 

(Sama^-brilirnsna-s). II^ 

fPaccIya-s.)|||' 

(El SR ^(Adittasisa-s.) IL 
i&'Mi3!S(Aniccas,)... IL 
St fiJS {Saffipnna-s) IL 


33b, II, S-14. 

33b, 1. 13—34t>^ 1-7- 
34b, L S—37b. L 2. 
37b, I. 3— 39 ^ - L 3- -■ 
39b, 11, 4-39. 

39b, 1, 20—40a, 1.11.. 


A IIn Iffi (IL Salayalana-vpgga} 

i ll. 40a, 1. I2r- -460; 1. 4. 

IT, 46a, L 5—S2bJ. 12. 

II e;na 1 c _6aa 1 ia 

59^^ ■ S 4^j. ' 4- 

II. yob—75b. .. 

IV, 46b—s 2a, 1-4. 


{ II. 64a, 1. 
^ ^ (Nidana-s.) | JI- 76a—I 


liJi (III. Nidana-vagga,) 

S II. 64a, 1. 15—70 a, 

JI- 76a-8ib.. 


...R S. 
-..F. <> 
,.-R n» 
...Y. 13* 

,..-F, 43- 

,-.R 12, 

14. 


* The litles ate given ith Flili formsi. 11. III. 
ill the and h. mesm^ lliC diri^Lun ict fa^id'cunr 


to the voliiiuc^ 
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( II. Ssa—S4a, 111 


5c ’FiiJ (V(;daiia-s.) II. 96bj 1. i6—lOib. 


...F. 1$. 

...R i6. 

17- 


}■■■■'■' 


B ^ B T- fff ^ m (IV. Savaka^vagga). 

in, la—2b, L II. 


^ iJti ^ 


(Janibitlcliadaka-s). 


K iS. 


F. r^. 


(Sanpato-£ainyatki),[ j i2_3b,I. rz 

/ III. 5b, 1. i3-6b, ].V. 

2 ^ :kfi III. 6b, 1. 8—Sa, I 8. 

(Maharioggallaiu-s) J m 1. g—i la, !, i. 

I (I^kkliaiifl'S.) 

r III. lib, 13 . 2 -JO. 

1 ill. ija—13a, 1. 18. 

I III. 13a, L 19—i6b,iH iJ,l F. 20. 

{ III. i6b, I. 13—lyaj. 16.] 

I III. i7a,Li;— ig.b,l. 3 .) p. 

I, 3—JJR i 

(V, Magga-va^rga.) 


m ?H> n m 

(AHHiuddiia-^.) 

tMaImkaccana-s.) 

(Anaiida-s.) 


3* 

4- 

5- 

III. 17a, 1.17— 
tCiti’a-s.) Ill, igb, I, 3 




1. 

(Satjpi]ttMtia.s.) 

1 III. 39b—44b/l. 14. 

F. 

24. 

3 ,- 

4 R Sr> (ladriya-s.) 

III. 4Sb—5CC1, 1 . 13. J 



3 - 

i) (Bala-s,) 

III. soa, 1. 14—54b> k 8.> 

F. 

26, 

4 

^ 

J JIL S4b, 1. 9 — 55 ^ 3 - ) 




(Bojyliai'iga-s.) 

[ III. 56a-6jb. 

F. 

2;. 

S- 

® (Magga-s.) . 

1 III. 63a—6Sa, 1 . 10.. 

1 IIL 6Sa, 1. 11—68R L 2.j 

F. 

28. 

6. 

3 S » «5 » a? 

(Ai»5p3na.s.) 

1 IIJ. 6Sb, L 3—71b, 

F, 

2 g* 

7 - 


f IIL 71 b, L 16 — 74a, L 13 .J 
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TO 

ir 


ZV* 


(Sekklia-^) I IIL 

f in. 

(Aveccapasada-s. or^ 
Sotapatta-s)* 

9 - ^ fill (Deva-s.) . Ill, 

^ ^3! tTadriipa-s.) III. 

IE ^ (Samtmp-| jjj 

padhana-s.) f 

pg jp| ^ CJhana-5(.),„ III, 

^ 3 - H (Tevijja’Ei.).* Ill, 

14 . ^ ^ (Atankata-s.)!!!. 

15- (Samudda-s.) IIL 

16 . ^ A ^®(Siiliyatana-s.)lIL 

17 - ^lIi ^ ^ tBija^s) HI, 

i 8 . IM; PiB ^ (Loka- 5 .)*.* IIL 

19- A filli ^ (Satiha-s.)... III. 

30^ CR^Ljia^s.) m* 


74a, 1.34—75a, 

75a, 1. s—791* 


F. 30. 


35b, I. S— 37 ^. I.F* 41* 

79b, 11. I'I3, 

79b» J. J3-"Sja, L 4. 

SiRj, L 5—S^b, 1* 3. 


S:3b, 1, 4 r —S3a^ 1* I* 
S3a, L ^—S3bj 1, i6, 
S^b, L 17—843^ 1 . I. 
8i;a. IL 2-j. 

$4a^ II, 3^14. 

S4a, 1[, 35-19. 

843^ 1. 20—S4I1J L 6. 
84b, 11. 7-14. 

84b, II, 15*19. 
it fi: (BhLklthu-5*3 III. 84bj 1 . 20— 3 sa. 

^ A ^ m (VI. Puggala-vagga). 


K3I. 


I* 

Amu 

[ ni. 

loSb, 1, II—112a*.,., 

..R 35* 


(Pu^ala-s.) 

[ rv. 71b—72b, 1. 7* 1 


2* 

(Opamma-s) , 

[ IV, 

72b, 1 . 8—76b^ I, I* 

. F. 47- 

3 - 

mu 

f IV. 

76b, 1. 2—78^^ 1. 5. . 



(Ab^bika-s.) 

1 IV* 

9a, 1, 4—12b, 1, 14* ] 

[ F. 37* 

4 - 

fli ^ ^ (Vipaka.I 

IV* 

I 2 b, 1 * 15—16 b, 1 . S.j 


^ DCl ® 

(VIL SagItJia-\'agga.) 


1, 

^ 5 :U 

f IV, 

i6bj 1, 9—22b, 1. 11., 

,.,R 38* 


(Bhikkliu-s.) 

1 IV. 

22 bj 1 , 12 —23b, 1 . I 5*1 

[ F. 39 - 

2. 

^ SIS (J^Jara-s.)... 

IV* 

23bJ. i&—29a. 1, 15J 

3 - 

^ ^ Sis (Sakka-s.J 

1 IV, 
1 IV. 

29a, L i6“55b, 1. 3*, 
66a—67a, 1. 2. 

,.*F. 40* 

1 F. 46 - 

4 ' 

^ I 5 CI 

f IV* 

673,1.3—713. 
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lO. 


lU 


J2. 


(Kosala-sO 

(BrlhmaJia-s.) 


6 , 

7 - 

S. 


\ IV. 

IV. 
IL 
IV, 

^ % =3P(Brahna-s,) IV, 

itRMU I jv 

(l^hikkliunl-sO \ ' 

I 


(Vafigjsa'-sO 


9 - ^ ^ Pcvata-s.) 


(Devaputta-s,) 

(Vakklia-Sr) 

^ iSC (Vana-s ) 


IV. 

IV. 

IV, 

ITL 

IV. 

IV.- 


4Ta—43a^ 1, l6, 

43.1, 1. 17^4^^ 
iSb, I. 9—'^4a> ], 16. 
32a, 1. s— 5 Sb,l. 

3Sb, 1. 16—59^. 

59 b—Gib, I. I, 

62ht 1. 2 —65 b. 

la—ia, I. 14, 

2a, L rs—9a, 1. 3 , 



..1’. 22. 

7Sa, I. 6 — 06 a, I. 12, ...F. 48. 

06aj J, i3“E7b, 1, 11.) 

rv. 87b, 1.12—91b, > F. 49. 


IV. 

IV. 

IV. 


92a—93b, 1.11. 

93b,L i2~97b,l. n.| p_ 
97b,1,12—103b. i 


(VJIL Tath%ata-vagga.} 

I- f IV. 37^^ 40b...,F. 41. 

(Mahakassappa-s.) I III. S^b—SGa, 1. lO. \ 

^isf { >• 5 - t'* 32 

3, I 71- 3°b. I. .0-5ia. 

1 HI. 91b—93b. \ 

^ (MaMnl.*.) ' { 94»-9?>. I-6- F. 33 . 

S' ?E I iir. 97a, i. 7—97b. ) 

(Anainata-s) ( III. 98a—looa, b ii. ' ] 

I 0 <»,l.ii^i 03 a.l. 8 .{ F.34- 

7 * ^ (Padbba-| III. 1033,1.9—105^,1. 3.) 

jaka-, or Titthiya-S,) 1 III.. 105a, 1 . 4 —1 qSb, 1 ,10 ^ F. 35. 
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Henc \vti sec results wMdi do not exactly agree witli eitlifir 
the Sarvastlvatla trrtdition gr that rvhlch Asanga nientions. Still 
tlic siniilantieis show tint tlicre were various vcJ'sEons which 
were derived from one and die sainc source and wliicli diflfcrcd 
one from another in this or that particular. 

The first point in which our results diiTer from both of tlie 
old traditions fstliat the Dhatu (^) section Is incorporated in the 
Nidana (g) division, Instead of the Ayatana I can 

not arrange It othenvEse^ hpwever, because the fragoientary 
survix-al of the titles, as given above, shows that the section 
existed In tile Nidana division of this version. ' 

Tlie second point I rvonld note is that our version has not 
the Iddbifada section, as the two above nientioned and 

tlie Pali version also have it. Has it been Ictit, or did it 
not exist onginally ? 

Another point wliich calls our attention is ivhether or not 
the two divisioiis, the Fuggala CA ^3 and tlic Talhagata 
aretojbe incorporated into some of the other divisions^ The 
first of these two is quite doubtful, both as to its separate 
existence and also its title. But it seems to me that the 
sections contained In it do not find suitable places in other divi¬ 
sions, and I have identified the division provtsionaHy with 
tile fifth of Asanga's group. Tlie latter division, the title of 
which is not well suited to it, evidently makes one division, 
after the fashion of the Sagatba in the old version (N. and 
I think I have reason to count it as the eighth and identify it 
with the fifth in tlie Sarvastivlda tradition, and with part of the 
first of Asanga's dlvisioiis. 

Finally as to the old version (N. S46), we cannot know 
w^hethfir it is a fragment of the collection or a species of extracts 
taken from it. I am inciined to regard it as a fragment, though 
V'.'ith perhaps no definite reason for doir^ so^ Most of the 
parts of this version have the Uddanas, and in the following 
fable the titles of the suttas In the last two divisions are given in 
accordance with fhem. 
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AU diese diviaons. and the texts cojitnincd in tlicm^ deviate 
more or less from the Fali^ and none of the divisions and autras 
can be said to be identical with the Pali. Nevertheless simi¬ 
larity and afKiiity are undeniable. Although 1 must postpone 
entrance upon details until the ud^olc rnEscarch is concluded, I 
can say definitely tliat tlie two veraions^ the Pali and the Chiiiese^ 
are descended fron^ one and the same source. To illustrate this 
conclusion I might point out llic Samyiittas which contain 
exactly the same texts in both vcrsior.s. They are : 

VIL 2. Mara -- Pali 4. (except one Sutta) 

VII. 7, Blukkhuni-,, 7. 

VHI. I, Kassappa - t. 16. (except two suttas) 

IV* 6. Qtra —— pi 4 T- 

Beside these, most of the divisions existing in both agree with 
one another more than by mere accidence, and the number of 
the texts that are contained in both fluctuate between and go 
per cent. There are some saiityuttas in that am wholly 
wanting in Chinese; just as theie are sonoe Chinese divisions not 
to be found in Pali. But I hope to be able to find some of 
the texts contained therein in other sections, as there am al¬ 
ready many cases showing clearly the possibility of such a 
discovery being made. 
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(TabieIX.) T[IE CIl^KSK SAM VUKTA TEXTS 
AND THEIR PATJ COUNTERPARTS. 

^ S3S M Ajlhaifa, Khaiidha’vagga). 

M iicrj (I- Kh^indtia^sainyutta), 

[0 ^ SJJ] (r- Patlurna-vagga) 

M S {A 1. Ek 1 A* 

^ S. 22 * 1:3-14. Aniccam Stc, 
4 ^ 5 . lEUi^ (SamiiMiprina) ( „ 4-6, ^ ii. ih). 

S. 22. 15-17^ Yacl aniccanl &c* 
7-10* ^ ^0 (Apannii?} ( „ . 7.i(; IL ib^ ? 

II- St 6-^.^ ii,£jTL£bl. 

S. 22. 2Q. Abldnanda, 

d ^^1S] (^* Uuh'ya^vagga). 

1-4. ^ ^ (Atita) r. 12-15, ^ il- 3a). 

S* 22. 3-11* Atltanagata-paccupanna. 

5- Ii? (Nfbbmda) i iii. lE- 21)-) 

^ (Vimutbt) { „ 17, „ ia).) ' 

7 - 3 - {it iS-ig „ 2«). 

S. 32. 18-19, Hctu. 

910- T. sa^ai, K II- ab). 

S. 33 . 26-2 5 . Assada. 

{ 3 - Tatiya-vagga). 

J4- V . S. 22. 64. 

/■ ■K (.lLj:.sn.^- 3 V Maj-ii-a.mm. 

if ^ ^ [Sankha) ( „ 33, „ 31,) S. 22. 56, Plukkhti. 

*■ I. mtans fa'rfiailiis 1 of the laler Ti'crsLon (K. 544) and ^ TT. la meHns a 
^i, e.lfirst) side of tlw; first abed m VoK II .-of tint case &c. I ^ mean tbc 
fasciculi of the older Tttsion ^N. 54G). In the [alJt, ibe CEtirwae tiLka of respK- 
lEvt SiJtrflS art geven accoriling (0 tb* U 4 d^^ iphcrc tbej- are found; and 
supplied according^ EO Ebe 1 '£li kutd^us, where they are nuL found in (be Chincst 
versioasu 7 lvose thles which a^e with thi^ Fail litlea Are left without iranaii- 
tions i others which do not agree are traireSaced into 1-^1 iu and put ia bmetets. 
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3- 


yt r. 24. ^ II' S. 22. 35. Anatta. ^ 

4 ’ 


{A I. 25, II. 3J3). 

S. 22. 6S-69. Anatta^ 



t 7. JIj)- ^ 

S. 22. 70. Rajanlyasantliitii. 

6 . 

(Gambljiiu?) 

[ » ^ 

7 ^ 

m-m 

{ » m 4 ^)- ■ 

S. 22. 63. Upadiyamana. 

8. 

tKapixi- 

{./1. sg, ^ ir. 4 A). 


puccha) 

S. 22. 124-125. Kappa. 

9-10. 


1.30.31* 15 11.4b]. 

S. 22. 91-92, Rahuh. 


mn%\ 

(4. Catuttha-vagga). 

1. 

0 ^ (I^ahussuta) 

L 32, 11 . 4.5). ? 

2, 


U> 33 - 54 


► 

S. 23 . irg-ii6. Kathika. 

3- 


(^1.34.^ II' 5 ^) 

S. 32 . 40-42. Anudhamim, 

4 - 

g «g (Nibbiina) 

1 - 35 . 55 11 '54 

S. 23 , 39. Anudhamma* 

5 - 

H s a sa g 
« «a* 

{-'VI. 36, ^11. 54 ? 


[ss2;*i 

fj, Pancama-vagga). 

1-2. 

^ ^ ^K! (SrOltEL) {A L 37.3S, TL 5B.b). 

S, 22. 49-50. Sop. 

3- 


3 <?.M 11' < 5 tt> ? 

4 - 6 . 

^ nji (AvijjEt) 

X. 1-3* ^ H. si-S 3 > 

S 32 . i 33 -’J 35 - Kottluta 

• 7 * 

3 isiai=&(?) 

(.4.^.4, ^Ji. 5jjb). S. 22, t22. Sila. 

S. 

^ [Nii'odlia ?) 

^ 5, ir. 53b). 



S. 33. 63. Niritppatti {?) 


* ()u«^3&tii 115 10 irho U to be called a teacher ia tJie dlurunai. 
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9^ 

^ §1 {PLti na) 

(// X. g II. 54 ^ 1 . 



5 . 22, S3* Anantk (^|$)- 

ro. 

]it^ P£ (Cliaiidi?) 

C.^x. j,^Jh 54 



S, 22. Qo. Charma. 



(6. Chattha-vagga.). 

I, 

BE ^ (Bhasita?) 

X. a, s II. ssa)‘ 



S. 22. 101. Nava(j|[|). 

2, 

A- ± 

{A 55 ). 



S. 22. 96. Goinaya. 

3 - 


X. la, S S 4 S. 22.95. Phena. 

4 - 5 . 

^ ^ (Apafifia?) 

■ X. 11*12, ^ ir. 561 )> 



S. 22. 99-100* Gaddula (|®). 

6. 


X. 13, ^ II. 57^1). 



S. 22* 95. Nadi. 

7- 

SK # (Jemvaiia) 

{A X. 14. m IT. S 7 > 


S. 

23. 33-34- Natunibaka 

8. 

^ (V^ta) 




S. 22. 102 Aniccata {^^). 

9 - 

iS^ (Ti^ya?) 

{A X. 16, ^ IL sSi). 



S. 22. 84. Tiasa. 

lO* 

US ?|t. (Vitakka) 

(.1 X. 17. JI. sSbV 



S. 22, So* Pilidolya 



(7, Sattarm-vagga)* 


Hr D (Vcluvana) 

(;-Jur.E 4 ., ^11.174 , ^ 

2. 

CVesali) 

{ ij ®j-p w ^7^' ^ 

3 - 

(?) 

t „ se.> . 


S. 22. 45. Aniccata. 

4 ^ 

jEiia ^ 

{ „ ^7 f » 


(Sammappafifia) 

S. 22. 46. Ajiiccata C|E?| ■?]&)* 

S- 

(Amtcala) 

( „ ss, .. 1 S 4 ^ 

6. 

^ (Dukkha) 

[ ,, Sg, .. iSliV _ J_ 

Cf. Nj 

t Cf. TaLk li. Xt-S. 14 * 
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^ (Anate) i.. JR H- ^ 

8. S it £ t ^&i>) 

S. 22. 59. r^ncsi. 

9- H IE ± (Sapi^urisa) (.i Ji. 3 ., 5i n. 6 ^ 7 > f 

ID. “1"/^ (So]a$fl) t n A<} >f 

s. 22. 43* Attat]Ti:ja (g^). 

A ^Jli] (S^ Attliama-vagga). 

1. (Aliam) ir. s, ^ ir. 

S. 22. 94. Vaddlia (^). 

2. :51 y (NJca ?) it. ^ it. 7b> ? 

3. ^ t . „ 7^1- S. 22. 54 ^ Bija. 

4 * (Vocchijja-ara ( „ s, , 7^ S, 22 . 53 -Upaya. 

minana,) 

S- 2 £ (Fanca- {A ir, ^ ir. Sii). 

pari%'attam) S. 22. 56. UpidanaEji paiivaEtam* 
6 . J® IT. JO. B. SI>> 

S. 22. 57. SattatElmin. 

7- t^ILii,^Il/yfl). 

S. 23. 7, Upadlparitassam. 
^ir (Bandliaim ?) {a 11.12, ^ ir. 91J. 

S. 22. Ti?. Ba^dhana. 

9, ^(Vedana) (.^ N. 13, IJ. gb}. ' ? 

lo- 1 ^^ lit ft C „ ? . 

S. 22. 79. Khaijam (Jgffg:). 

(<?■ Navama-vagga}. 

£-2. ft (Saddlia) n. 15.16, ^ J t. i w> 

' S. 22.14J6-147. Kulapittta 

3 - 4 ^ Pi ^ IT. IS IT. 

Sv 22. 37-38. Ananda. 

S- (.^U.jg.MlHob). ' 

S. 22. 32. Pabhafiga, 

b. ® IS ^ (Uttika)^ [A IL 2Ch ^ II. lob). ? 

* Tbt (riit nat giTOn, <:n [hi firootui tlkAL it it th* Same CUi tliA &ifU!a in 
(Tie FcurlTl Nijl^ Cif the Fkoltqra. It is foimd| m neitiur J^Tl AibgQttan DCii: 
Ct'Msc l^otlafa. ' .-■ 
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7 - 

(Brail niana)* 

f^lt ^ It job). ? 

s. 

it fia (Loka) t 

C „ 22, „ 114 ^ 

9 - 

|i£ (Khandlm) 

f 23. „ Iia)^ 



S zz. 4S. Khaadha* 

9 ' 


( ,, a 4 h IP 1*4 ^ 


an^va.'dhanima) 


(lO- Dasama^vagga). 

1. 

(Khand^iamula) (. 4 IL 25, J£ IL iia^b). 



S. 22. Si* Tlrileyya (?) 

2, 

UIJ 5t'+ (Khandhi’ it 26, ^ n. i»). 


vedana) 

S. 22, 82, Punnania I-S- 

3 - 

Id BS (Khandha- {A ll. 27, ^ ll. tin). 6-7. 


veniattata.) 


4 - 

^ (Nania) 

Tl. aS, „ Ija). pp 8 f 

5 - 

@ (Hetu) 

( „ 19, p, isn.y p> 9 - 

6 . 

(As$ada') 

( PP pp 

7 - 

liS ^ (Sakltaya- 

( PP 3t *p.imV* “ lo-ii* 


ditUii) 


s. 

^5 (AsavakWlia- 

( „ 3 J, PP 131-4 I 3 - 2 i' 


ya) 



(it* ICkadasaiTKi’vagga). 

r» 

^ M (Samudaya- 

I, ^11. 124 


attliangarm) 

S. 22. 5. Samadhi' 

z. 

(Na abhinandati) {a IIT. 1, B- t^b) 



S. 22* 5* Samadhip 

3 * 

3^ §[] (Viv^ka?) 

III. 3, ^ IL 13a).- > 

4 * 

(Lobha?) 

( j* 4 p p] 

S' 


M 



S. 22. 47, SamanupasBana’ 

6. 

StftM 

in. 6, ^ B. i3by 



S. 22* 55. Udaiia. 


* Mati^sida Aiiotlicr wr^wn of jr. Sii1iiyy:i'ka ? 

t Duonursc lO" a l^rahmiani Vijjatn.Icnka jtwwlia is wrectl in 

dstrology^ 

t StiLlu z-S jTiflkft one aerws of diaU.Kuea as in the Tali t-ers^on^ thou^ti tiilci 
ar< ^vcn separately. See nlx>\e p- ^5, M, lo^'i to. " 




S 3 TITE FOUR EODDIIIST ACAMAS IN CIIlNI^, 

+ (12-. D uadasama-Viiggci}. 

I-12. ^ (Vedaxia) lit 7^8^ M Jt 14=^)- 

Sh 22h 5-6, Samadhi^ CiiiEjtS)- 
I 3 - 24 - ^ {Upada?), {A III, f^-jo^JEii. t4iibJ.|Sr 32 , 7. Upada’ 

25-36, (Apciihava?),[^nL3i-42, RII. i4ljy paritassama (?). 
37-4 r. :^XM (SalayataiiR) * [A lit 43-54, ^ n 14.15), f 

[|il + H ( 13 - Terasama-vagEa), 

3E ig (A lit 55 47, g n. isii> S, 33 ,44, Patipada, 

K®P) ( „ 58 60, „ .jnyS. 22. i03.Anta(®. 

^ ft ( „ §1-64, „ isb), S. 23 , 103. Sakkaya. 

^ ag (Arahanta), {A HI. 65-70, g H. isbj, t 


(^4' Catuddasama-vagga)* 


I. 

Saji 

■ {A IIL 71 , ^ 11 . 15 b),' S, 32. 23 - 24 , ParlrifiaH 

3. 

ffi 

{A III. 72 , g II. j^b), S. 22, 33. Bhara, 


ffieS m 

( nf 73 , „ sia.]. 



S, 23. 65 * Abhlnandamiiia (J§!f^. 

4- 

ilc?) ■ 

( „ 74t 31 , iCa). 


S. 32 . 58. Saimbtiddlia, (jEj®)*. 

5, ^Gianda?) J]I. 75,^ ll. i6a.]. ? 

6, ^ t « If 16b). S. 23 .35. Qiandar^. 

7 ^ ^ t ,, 77, „ ibb), S. 22.3o.Uppada. 

S-n* ^ (Saiikliittena) {a iir, 70-81, ^11. i6b), S. 23, 9-10 

12. ^pp(Dhamnia- ( „ B2, „ 171).? 

lakkhaiia)t 

13 - ^ CKJ 1115 (Purina) ( „ „ 17}. 

S, 22* 60. Makili (0 


1 - 3 - 

46, 

7-10. 

11-16. 


* 'rbcse Tour groups of swttaj are bamed SnniJiifAi or ratisillBija J 

oltoytLljcr and [bey are alt tfftry aimtlar in oontcnli 
t' Sec TalJe IT, Ko. 52 and Nftnjto, No. 933. 
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[JS “h 3 l (15. Pancadasarm-vagga). 

I' ^ CS£) ^ M “f* $■ I, ^ n S. 42. 13. F5^]. 

2 ' ^ ( j 4 ^ II 24), S. 22. S5. Khema. 

3 * M ( u 3 j sp =5). S. 22. SSt Yamaka. 

4- ^llj Ji (Scniya ?) ^ „ a61. ? 

5 - pt!l ^ ^ ( « .S± jp 

S* 22+ 36 . Anitradha. f 
^ (Gahapati). (a 5, 6, 37 i> 

Sk 22. T. Nakulapita (ff|)^^J.^). 
7. (Paccbabbyma) g. ^ II i;b). 

S. 22. 2. Devadaha 
3 . ^ JJg CKcsagga) t s, ^ ii iS). 

S. 13. 2. Pokkliarani (?lk 7 K)- 
9 ' ^ ^ 5’ JS *5)"jO> M, 35. Saccaka. 

^ 1^] (3, Padha-Saniyurta)* 

6, suttas 1-4B, 


t. 

[fliSfe] 

(l^njQh). 

S. 23. 3. Bhavanettl* 

3 * 

mm 

C 

bh 


S. 23,4. Parihfieyya. 

3 - 9 ^ 

(Piribbajaka) { 

Jt 

30 - 

? 

10. 

11 . 

im 

[?6 (Marana- 

{ 

IP 

3 ^)- 

Sk 33^ I* Mara. 


dhamma) 

{ 

Jf 


? 

12 ^ 

mm ^ 

1 


32 a). 

Sk 23^ 2. Satta., 

13^ 


{ 

JV 

33 L> 

S. 

23-9-10, Chandaraga, 


14-43^ [mm { tt 3^l>-33^i')' ^ ^3- * ^'4^' Mara &c. 


Tlie rest of the 6th ikscic^ and tlic whole of the 7tli seem 
to make a group of several minor sarnyuttas^ but tlie number 
of texts are indeterminable owing to the rqxjtitions aith 

* yicTc givcD Only in ihe wr/iiilwo ; for Hie lent, sm =»■ (p- 4 ^-) 

t i=S. A4‘ S' 

J The tillc ncatls " the point of Itnlf " i. C. of ths word 

in Pali. Willi An oxpl.iiiAtion of tiic simile Eiy 




04 THE FOUR AGA^IAS I^r 

minof dtfieretices. They seem to be divided into the following: 
six groups I— 

( 3 )- l^wESlt Sattlil'samyutta. consisting .of] 

about 6 o suttas. 

2 - ( 4 ) i *5 ^ M Sama^-brabina^-s., 

consisting of about 11 suttas. 

fconsistitig of about 

3- (S) 0f jlS P^ccayi'S.J 6 suttas. 

(consisting of about 
IQ 4 suttas^ 

4- (^) Aditte-sIsa-Sr^ consisting of about 

6 yz suttas. 

5 - ( 7 ) Sft Anicca-s.j consisting of about 

^35 suttas. 

6 ^ (S) Sampanna^., consisting of about 

14S suttas. 

Tliis enormous nunaber of die texts is due to the muldplica- 
tions of the same statements with different viec.s^ points of view' 
&c. For example, in the fourth group we iiave in three lines 
the following multiplication:— 

3- m 16 4 - saa** 

without time; 

these 8 X J 

these 24x4 

these 96 X 7 (i e. ^ Ji, t SI ^ ±. ^ ^ 

^ Zs SS A |S£ (II. Ajihaya, Salayatana-i-agga). 

CP 4 tharaa-vagga) = 44 S. 

]- 4 * iStWISl {{jn. 404 5 35. ts3'i5S. Nandikkhuya, 
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S- ? 11.40b}. ' 7 . 

■ 6. ? ( , 40b> ? 

7 ^ 3 . (?) t S. 3S. 21-22. Uppada 

9' n. ^obi. 

S, 35k i9-20r AbbmndenEu 

0-12. [^Jt Jif, SS ni (Sk n. 41 ^). 

5. 35. 1-12, Anicca^ Dukkiia^ Anatta. 


TS- 


TI. 4Ja> 

S. 33- 43. AnJcca. 

14-15. 


^ ( 

H 41a)- 

Sk 35- 44, DukkhaK 

16 . 


( 

414 

S. 35. 45. Anate. 

17. 


{ 

414 

39. KliayaK 

18. 


i 

rr 41^1- 

,, 40. Vaya. 

69^24- 


r(K n. 4 iaV 



^ ^ zy^i js. 35 - 33 - 38 - Jiti, Jara, VyadH, 
iSI fiS ' ' Maraiia, Sota, SamkHesa, 

35-^6, is£ (^II.4Ta). 

S. 35. 41-42, Samudaya, NirodbaK 

S 7 - 39 - liflii- 


S- 35- 46-48* Abhtnnej|rai]Hj 
Parintieyyamj PaMtabbain, 


30- [ft m 

tiS 11- 4 f«> 



S, 35 - SO. 

AbIlinna-pa^^rt^ie>ya^n, 

3 ^- mm.} 

II. 41a). 



S. 3Sf 49. Sacchikitabbam. 

3 Z- 34 - [fif] (Mara&c*) 

ii. 414). 

? 

3 S- 37 ^ 

t V 41«v 


38- mB'i 

t di 41a). 

S. 55, 28- Adittani. 

39^42 ► (Rahula) [ „ 411], 

f 

43 - 

t -r 41 E 5 > 

Sp 35. 12r. Rahtila 

44 - )> 

t d- 411 ). 


45-60. [JtE] (Bbikkhu) 

( „ 42a). 

? 

6:. 

( » 434 > 

? 

62. 

t » 42 b> 

? 

63* m m F£] (Ananda) ( ,, 42^)- 

? 
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64. 


(H IT. 4^4 



S. 35. 160. Jlvakambavane. 

6s. 

>3 

ir. 42b'). S. 35. 159. Jivakambavane. 

66-69* 

?.P 

t >- 43;*)' ^ 

So. 


( M 434 ’ 



S. 35- 71-73- Chaphasjsayitanika. 

Si. 

? 

n. 43). ? 

S2. 

ffiBSlslgS] 

( ,, 43})> S. 33* ri/.Lokakainaguna. 

S3. 

[PiacejSavattlia)[ „ 43b). S. 35- rS4-Devadahakaiu. 

84. 


( „ 44n). ■ S* 35.93* Dvayam. 


3-p 

( PP 44“)- " 5^- 

S6. 


t « 44V S. 3S. 88. (a-s). Pujina. 

8;. 


( „ 44b). S. 35. 18S* Samudda. 

8S-92. 

J? 

( PP 44b). ? 

93 ^ 

y? 

( .j 44b). S. 35. 187. Samudda. 

94* 

„ 44bl. ? 

95.9a 


t .. 4 S^r S. 35- 14^149- Sappaya, 

9 ?^ 

[Hil] CUpadatia) ( 45^!. ^ ^ 

98-99. 


t „ 4sa). S. 35* 26-27. Parij^na. 

lOO-lOl. 

[t»] 

{ „ 45a> ,, . 24-^5- P^bStia. 

■ T02-3, 

[fl-KDitfto 

( PP 4Sb)- ^ 

Ea4’ios. 

JT 

( PP 45b}. ? 

106. 

[itJ^ 

t PP 4Sb). ? 

107-1 lO. 

r^] (Opaiina &c. (jg ir. 45I)). ? 

III. 

^11 

[ „ 4sb> _ Sp 35, 56-57. Asava. 



(Dutiya-vagga)=.i^ 9. 

I. 

[“ ^ ii (5^ 464 3 S- Samiddlii, 

3-3. 

PP 

( ,H 46a'). Sp 33* 65-66. Samiddhi. 

4 ‘ 5 . 

13 

{ PP aH ? 


* Tti'; name reads Piiraa imtiMd of Funna, 
t 'ilte title resudi SoinrddliL iodtead □! SaipiddlilH 




THE FOUR BL’DDlUST iOAMAS IN CIIISESE, 


S 7 


6. 

[t£ fiS] 


5. 35. 107 Loka. 

7 * 


[ . 

4dLJ. 

S. 35. I i6r l.okassanta. 

S. 

E5Efi] 

IL 4 ^b]. 

5. 35. 150. AmevA^i. 

9- 


t.« 

474 





M, : 

I SI - Fin^palaparisuddhi. 

10. 


ir. 47a). 

S. 35. 124. VesaU* 

ir-X2. 

tt I 

( 

47 *)- 

/ 

? 

13- 

[S] 

t 

474 

S. 3S. 141-144. Hetu. 

14. 

[IS 

i - 

47h). 

S. 35. 109. Saij^yojana, 

15* 

[St a] 

( 11 

47 bl. 

S. 35. no. Upadina. 

t6 . 


( JS 

47 ti}. 

S, 35. 194. Adittcna. 

17-40. 

m 

( 

4^3). S* 35* I li-i i 2 h Pafijaiiam* 

41-54. 

®] 

( » 


S. 35. iS’Tp* Assada 

55 -s 6. 

[^^^]{Mnraballsa)t „ 

4S[i). S. 35. 114-1 IS- Mampasa, 

57- 

m 

■—I 

L 

4S4). 





S. 35 

, 1&9. Balisika {^) 4-15, 

ss. 


( » 

4 ?A-b). 

, 5. 4. 3. 4. Sa^vassanL 

59-65. 

1®] (Mara &c,) 

( H 

4Sh> 

? 

66, 

[#£!«] IF 

{ „ 

4 ^> 

S. 35. 193. Udayi. 

67, 

Ji] 

t » 

49a). 

Ah IV* 174 Kotthika. 

63. 


( 

43 ,a-b). 

S. 35. 191. Kottkita, 

69. 

» II 

t » 

49 h> 

A. IV. 175 (?) 

70. 


( 

5 C» 4 }. 

Sh 35. 69. Upasena and 





Vinaya, Ctillavjjga^ V. 6. 

jr- 


,(^IT. sob> 

S. 35* 133* Vemliaccani* 

72. 

W] 


5 i> 

A* VL 55. Sona. 

73- 

I® 

( » 

5 “> 

S. 3Sh I32h Hohicca. 


* \Vi(b the i-erse (A, IV, 45.). 

t The D^tine of the gAtupaLi i& Ugni or Ugro {Jlti |Q([ 4 ^') ItTsTeae] oi 
i Tlie sarne dscooise K nhove^ ^poVen to Attaods: and to many cJUcipteii, 

3 I. q. Cattiivaeg.iyjdl'iamcriJv 

^ The title meaaa hlab^uTulB^ because the discourse is spoken by Aunnd bo 

Miihacunda instead of to Udayir 

[j Another conversation ^JC1vl^eGa SSfjputta and Kojtliha alm™i perfectly agree. 
JilgTvitb A. TV. IJ5, a conv'cririliaii LotWL^n Sarliiutta aunl tJ[eivai5a. 

® The iTSUliliteratlon scejns tj be intooded to rend f'iiiiilttifiiiftiiif. 




3 S THE FOUK EUDDIlIEsT IK ClH 


“ M] (Tatiyi-v.T-ga) = ^ 11, 


I. 


{!k 

7 

2- 


i 

3 - 

L»K1 

C 1. * 

Ah IX, 4. Naiidaka. 

4 - 

« re SI 

t „ eoTi], 

M, 146, Nandakovada. 

5 - 

p 

[ p. 

? (Sec Table II. no. 39), 

6. 

? 

t M ^iIjV 

f 

7 - 

? 

( « 

S, 35,94- Sanigayha. 

8. 


t Jh ^“10“ 




M. 150- Na^aravjndeyya, 

0^ 


(j^ 11. 62b.) 

? (Si If ] lan ifiggallana ?) 

lO. 

mmw 

( 11 <^ 5 ^■ 

M. i52j Indriyabliavaita. 


Eg fi&l (Catuttha-vagga )=,4 :3.- 



II. 70b). 

Mh 14S. Chacliakka. 

2. 

[?^ A^] 

{ » 

M, 149, Salayatana, 

3 - 4 ^ 

[A] {PiJggala?). 

[ » 71b) 

? 

S- 


( » 

S, 35 ' 13S' Agayh^ 

^ 7 - 

W ffl 

t «H 7 ^)- 

S, 35- 63'64. MigajsUa. 

8. 

[#0i»(Pairni}, 

t hh 7 *ib.) 




S. 35 

. 88. Puitna (=M. 141), 

9 - 

P 

tfc£ 11. 

S. 35h 95, Siimgayhan 

I Oh 

mm 

[ 

S. 35. 154. Kathika. 

11-18. 

? 

( » 73 b>' 

? 

19-21, 

M] CJinussQiu) 

( o 7 'H 

7 

22-30, 

P 

t » 74 “). 

7 

31^ 

? 

( w 74b). 

7 

32 - 4 Tt- 

? 

{ u 74b). 

? 

42 -S 3 ‘ 

L®.^ ®] 

[ 7 S«)' 




s. 

35. 173-1S6 Atita &c. 


* * Kafl hflMdddiwnii " 7 Scuiit] is caused ty conjoint acLion of [wo hacnis hy 
cU^Lng theta;; siinlUrly sCaii&tioa b produced ]iy Coiijui^iiOn of Dbjci:^ Bud 
feose-organs. 

t Abficlycd, -'. ■ • 





THE JFOUR EUDClHISr A^SAMAS IN CHiKEaC. &g' 


54 ^ 

W® ST? 

IL 751 ). 

? 

55- 


t u 5 S®'V 

? 

56-62. 

? 

( » 75a> 

? 


(P^RCama-vagga) 

^^43. 

r. 


(filV. 4 $b). 

A, VI. 61. Parayana. 

2. 


t „ 461 m?*)' 

S. 55. 137, Pi^ola. 

3 - 


t HP JdJ'lj]- 




S. 35' 195-6. Hattiiapadwpama, 

4 - 

urn 

(^TV.47l>)' 

S- 35- 199- Kumma. 

S- 

mm 

( . 4710 - S. 

35. 207. Yavakalapi. 

6. 

im 

( n 

Sv 35. 205. Vjna. 

7- 

(SS (Arugatta). 

t St 4 Sab) 

S. 35 - 206. (2-4). 

a. 


t » 4Sb). 




S. 3S 

. 306. Chapana (5-8). 

9- 

m 

[Kiv.4fit4 ■ 

S* 35. 197. Asivisa. 

10 . 

mm ‘ 

( « 4931 - 

■ 



S. 35, 20$. Dukkliadliamma. 

11, 

mi m 

IV, 491 ^ 50 ). 




S. 35. 

200. Darukkhandlia. 

13. 

Ll5®t] 

(ja IV. soft). 

S. 35 - 304. Kjmsuka* 

13 - 

[^1 

( St S, 35. Z 02 : Avassuta. 

14- 


t ss Sib>. 

? 


H M yp (III- Ajjliayaj Nid^-vaggaJ* 
m-m ^] (I. Nidaiiasajnyutta). 

[^ —^] tPathama'VaggaJ^^ 13 , 

t- CSi S. 13. 57. Tarutia, 


* The □ontn?i 5 l_'belWT 4 cn BiuldliJl^s ttnchinga P^d tluiac of the nix tuirttlcs is 

compared wjlli ilie CDnlr9E.t lieLWficn. 91 dainp and hot fiincM on the SutllilCfit heuV 
of the Ash River (p^ fg) ami a Cool itwl ilify hill on lUc O'thcr sldo oF Ihc Hinc rhicr’ 
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tHa FOUR rUDDHIST iCAHAS t^r 


2 . 


& 4 b> 

S. 12* 55-5(5. MaharuWkha. 

3 - 

and m) 



' 

S. 12. 10. Gotama and 

S. T2. S3' 54 - Safifiojana. 

4 - 

[Kj 

(J£ 

S, 12. 52. Upadaiia{3-’4). 

S‘ 

mBJ 

n. 656). S*. 12* 65. Kagara. 

6. 

[m 




S. 12. 67, NalakalSpiya. 

7 ^ 8 . 

® PR] 

■(^n, 669I)). S. 12, l 5 ^62: AssulavE 


im m 

( „ 6fib). S. 12. 6S. Saipmasa. 

la 

[® fi SB g] 

{ 

S* 12. 51. Panvimamsana. 

ir. 

[^ 1 - (Gambhli'a) IL ? 

12. 

Iffl ® SS !S1 

( ,, 6E[iy S. 12. 19. Balenfl pandtto. 

13 - 


t „ 68]. S.’l2. 37. Na tuniba. 

14 ^ 

[0 m m 

( „ 6£b]i, S. 12. 20, Paccaya. 

IS' 

[A fi] P) 

i „ 6Sb> ? 

i6. 

[IS,in Si] 

t « (^y 

S. 12. 1-2. Desatiaj, Vibhahga. 

17. 

? 

? 

18. 

im 

( „ Sgby S. 12. 4. Annataram. 

19. 

im ®¥ Ml 

t „ 69b). 

S. 12. 15. Kaccayanagotta: 

20. 

IWS w 

( „ b9b).' S. 12, 17* Acek. 

21. 


( j, 70a). S. 12. iS.Tiinbai-uka, 


IIR-ffli] 

(Dutiya-vagga};:=j4 14. 

1. 


\ 

IF. 76a). ^ 12 , 25. Bhumija 

2. 


( m- ? 


* A Iff CfiDvtraflClnns bcl^vi^cn M ahiiluj [lliLtA nmd u1 m gn 

4i^5jfiT, ^fkkhs, Cf M. 



THE FOUR T^UDDjrrST AGiiSIAS IN CHINESE. 


9t 


3 - 

[® m 

n. ? 7 bi. 

S. J2. 31-32. Blurlarn. 

4 ^ 

[“ i^l * 

{ PP 

? 

5 - 

m ®] 

( » 7 S■ 7 ^^^ 

S. 2 2. yo. Susima. 

6 ^ 


( pp 79 ^). 

S. 12, 21-22. Dasabala^ 

7 ^ 


{ ** 7 S>Ti> 

? 

S. 

a 56 T] 

C pp 793 >)‘ 

S. 12, 49. Aiiyasavaka, 

9 ^ 

t 

( P, Sto), 

S. i2t 6S. Kosambi. 

Ip I r. 


[ PP eo). 




S. 12. r3-i4> Samananbrslimana. 

r2-rs. 

3 J 

(ji IT. sdby 




S. 12. 

yi'Si, SamsSna'brhniana. 

16, 

IMW] Gararnarapa) ( „ sbb). 

? 

17 - 

m m 

i „ Sm). 




Sh 12.33. Nanassa vatthunL 

19-2;. 


{ pp Sjs). 3 ' 

12.35-36. Avijjapaccaya. 

2S-3Q. 

m. isi 

( „ Sla^. 

S. 12. 3S. & 40. Cctina* 

31. 

t „ sibi. 


33- 

[m m 

( „ Sib). S. 

12. j 6 l Dhamniakathika, 

33 ' 

(Anudliamim) ( „ sjbl. ? 


[H^ H StS] (Tadyo Vaggo)=j^ ij. (suttas 1^24). 

I* 


t IL 

7 

2-7, 


1 ,d 

S* 12. 4-9* Vipassi &c» 

S. 

m m 

t PP S 3 «> 

S. 12. 83. Stlcklia* 

9 ' 


( PI S^> 

S, 12, 84. Yog^. 

io-j6. 


C p* Ssb]. 

7 

17 ' 

m 

( ,P Kah). 

S. 13, IT. Ahara, 


* A diisoodree m Ihc tlxKt (Uianvm»^ and maniHit. Sec. 107. 

FlaCC: SXvaltht, of ICosiuntii. Ditlhc dhaminC parmibihatn. 

][ These seven sutlos descri be iitcdIC;iLiOn&on C4 ii£A] Lty^ a& Vrcre llie^ght iil mind 
by t]]G SCVE& BiUddlutS rCSpecti Hrely bcftire iheir attainmcjit of Baddhahood. The 
DOnteat of [be tnedtUtion if again puL ia vcj%, of nbuLit seven ]:^nJi1niiS. The Jir^t 
gsUhn b^l 05 thus: These i^mmsids a^ise OS they dfC f every UraltQajcei'i uliOkid 
medirate on themSc. ^■'^ 
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THE FOUR BUDDHIST XCAMAS IN CHINESE. 


18. 

19. 
20-24. 


m 


[<fi * IKI (® «• *3»)- S. 12. 12. Phagguna. 

[:p • ( » 83a). S. 12. 63. Puttamamsa, 

( « W S.:i2. 64. Attliirago. 

[K5 ■ eg Ijo] ( 2 . Sacca-samyutta). 

-".^ 15 ] (i* Pajliama-vagga)=>^ 15. (suttas 25-66). 


I. 


(5511.843). 5.56.11-12. 

Dliammacakkappavattana. 

2. 

? 

(fi II. 84b). ? 

3 * 

? 

( fi 4 b). ? 

4 - 

[•^^1 

( „ 84b). S. 56. 29. Abhinneya. 

5 * 

? 

( « 84b). ?. 

6. 

mm 

■( „ 84I)). 


• 

S. 56. 25. Asavakkliaya. 

7 - 


( « 8 S 4 ? 

8-9. 

(Ukkhita- 

paliglia) 

(. » 85a). ? 

10. 


( „ 85a). S. 56..I3. Khandha 
and 14. Ayatana. 

II. 

L:fcS;a 5 ](Vesajia)t 

( « 8sb). • ? 

12-13. 

[?>'pg^sira] 

( 8sb). 

S. 56. 5-6. Samara-brahmana. 

•14-22. 


(51II. S6a). S. 56. 22. Vijja. 

23 - 

m 

( „ 86a). S. 56. 34. Kulaputta. 

• 2^ 

PE ?H],(Sotapatta) 

(15 IL 86a). ? 

25-29. 

(Anagamin &c.) (jg n. sei). ? 

‘ 30 - 31 . 

[0 m 

(ft U. 86b). 

S. 56. 37-38. Suriyupama. 

32. 

[ » ] 

(g n. 86b). ? 


* With Torious simUes which are' not found in Pali. 

t This text compares Buddha with a great physician who kn<^W8 well the 
actual conditions of illness, its causes, its remedies and its cessation. For thb 
parellelism between the four Tmths and the four divisions of medical practice, 
iee Ta'a^jalt’s commentaij on Yoga-sOtra-II. ij.' '<• * , 


i 
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33 ^ 

HS iS; 

II. 873). S. 56, 33^ Khctdira. 

34 - 

[H K ig ai 

{ 

7 P 

S^a), S. 56. 3^9. Indakliila, 

3 S- 

mm 

( 

77 

Sja), S. 3 ^. 40. VadiiDQ, 

36. 

m] 

( 

9 b 

SjaJ. S* 56, 34. Cch. 

37 - 


( 

9 P 

871). S. 56. 3S- Sattisata. 

3S. 

[^ «¥ IE 

t 

II 

S. 56. 23-24. Samma- 
sambuddiia. 

39 - 

[Sn K m 

i. 

P 9 

g7b^. S, 56. 31 , Vjjja, 

40. 

[Jfl ^f! U] 

( 

JJ 

8Sa> S, 56. 31. Simsapa. 

41. 

m 

( 

II 

ssh). S. 5G. 45.* Chiggala, 

43. 

[f^l ■ (? Kumnia) * 

( 

n 

SS). ? 

[^. 

1 13 iSfi] (2, Dutiya-vnggti). | = j^ iG. (suttas 1-67], 

I. 

[S ti! 

ih ssii). S. 56. 4t^ Cinta^ 

3* 

J> 

( 

II 

asbj. „ 8. ,, 


im 

C 

fr 

S9a}, S, 56. 7, Vitakka. 

7 - 

[SI 

{ 

H 

S93), S. 56. lo- Katha. 

8. 

im 

£ 

If 

Spa). S. 0 , g. ViggaJiika^ 

9 ^ 

[ifc '/j] (Mahabala) 

( 

+T 

S 9 h> ? 

10. 

O'] (Fubbantvesa) 

( 

n 

fipb). ? 

ii. 

? 

( 

PN 

Spb]. ‘ ' ? 

:z/ 

[^m 

t 

77 

89!]), S* sG, 15. Dharana* 

13 - 

L^D 

£ 

91 i 

Qca). S. 56. 20. Tatha, 

14. 


C 

n 

pea). S, 56. iG. 

H- 

W (VitikicchE) 

( 

pp 

9 <m> ? 

16. 

JT 

t 

pp 

9Pa> ? 


[ffi te] 

( 

M 

^ ). S. 56. 42. Papata. 

18* 

[*: SS] 

C 

99 

gob). S. 56, 43* ]\vrila 3 ia. 

19. 

l:k\m 

{ 

9 f 

^b). S. 0 46. Andhakara^ 

20. 

[=p Jjq] (Sahassatejo) 

( 

II 

ffjh). } 


* The diflicolty of bfiing bom 4S man nod piatkifig noddha'a la™ is wmpftKd 
with Iht diSotOly of ft blind toirtoise m line 5ca water ir/ing luj put its head iotc 
n llde of a uraoden peace ikulieg on the water 

i trcrc ha'i'e a fragineivtary liiSt 1^ 0 ^ ^ H ft ^ E9 t4th Pf the 
^rd v4gga^ the Nijdana-ajjltSya^r 
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21-22. 

[=T- ifr^] (Saka-ssaloka) (ft ll. 91a). ? 

23-25. 

? 

( » 9 *a)* ? 

26. 

[iWmi . 

( „ 91a). S. 56. 2 Padsalla^ 

27. 

[H^«] 

( „ 9m) S. 56. I. Samadhi. 

28. 

[fetl 

( „ 91a). S. 56. 33. Danda. 

29. 

Panda) 

( » 9 tb). • ? 

30 - 

[2l m (?) 

( i» 9 *b). ? 

31 - 


( >1 9 ^^)" ^ 

32 - 

(Pandita) 

( « 91b). ? 

33 - 

(Sudatta) 

( „ 9 *b). ? 

34 - 35 * 


( „ 92a). S. 56. 44. Kutagara. 

36. 

[Si] 

( „ 92a). S. 56. 36. Pana. 

37 * 

[|1J] 

( » 92 ). S. 56. 49-50. Sineru. 

38. 

mm 

( H 9^b). 

S. 56. 52. Pokkharani. 

39-46. 

(Sara &c.) 

(ft II. 92b). 

S. 56. 53-54. Sambhejja. 

47-60. 

[±^j 

( « 92b). 

S. 56, 55-60. Pathavi &c. 

6r. 


( • 9 *b). 

S. 56. 51. Nakhasikha. 

62-67. 


( » 93a)t S. 56. 61.-70. 


[^ = . ^ fiS] 

(3. Dhatu-samyutta). 


“ loR] (i* PaAama-vagga).=yl 16 (suttas 68-95). 

I. 


(RII.93*) ? 

2. 


( .. 93b). 

S. 14. 14. Hinadhimutti. 

3 * 

[%] . 

(R n. 93b). 

S. 14. 16. (I), Sagatha. 

4 * 

Ctf] 

(ft n! 93b). S. 14, 15. Kamma. 

5. 


( w 94*). 


S. 14. 16. (II), SaglUha. 


THE FOUEt uuijunjsri' AGAM/kS l^T CillSESE, p5 


6 . 

? 

{Ei iJ 4 ^)' 

S. 14. 12. Samdana* 

7’12. 

} 


? 

T 3 - 23 - 

BB 

t *» 

S. 14. 21-24. Appassuta &c. 

24, 

m 

( ‘ M 94 a)‘ 

S. 14* I. Dhatu. 

25-26. 

m] 


S. 14. 2’6. Sampliassa &c. 

27-28. 

[m 

t H 9 ib)' 

S. 14+ 7" Safina &c. 

[ 5 ¥iZli^] (5, Dutiya-vagga) 

= A 17 (snttas I to).* 

I. 

[lE] 

(S^U. 9 ^h). 

5 . T4' 11- Sattinia. 

2, 

t 

{ 5 >Sa)' 

S. 14. 15. Gifijakavasatha. 

3 * 


t d, 95). 

A. VI. 3C>. Kidana^ 

4 - 


{ » 95 l>)- 

A. VI. 38. Attakari. 

S- 


( .. 9 Sl>)- 

S. 33. [29, Ghosita 

6. 

9 P 

C » 96a'jL 

r 

7 - 

3 -] 

( 

? 

8. 

yy 

{ 56a.). 

? 

P' 


t 

? 


(Theraniitia) 



10. 

mm 

L If 9 ^^)'- 

S, 18. 21. Anusay^i. 


[^(^2:1 2:^35:jjS] E 3 » Vcdarka-5amyutta). 



A 17. (suttas 11-41). 

1. 

[HNO] 


S. 36. 10, Phajisamutaka. 


(verses alone) ^ 

( » 91 ^)- 

S. 36. 5. DaUhaba. 

3 - 

( .. )■ 

t ^ 

S. 36^,3. Paliana. 

4 - 

{.mm} 

( HH 97 ^) 

S. 36. 4. Pdtala. 

. 5 " 

iffi] 

t - 97 ^)' 

S. 36. 6. Sallata. 

6. 


[ » 9 Sa). 

S, 36. 12-13, Akasa. 

7 -. 


( .H 

S. 36. 14. Agara. 

■* llcre aijatn — 

"rt ^ (jl^i of the 3^1 'f-autlna, Sidaim- ajjhSyar). 


t I'lacc E Mifi.^camalu pavatile, Snslcad trf Ciit^ElV^avn^ntbiir ViiVkali (S( >!S f?) 
hiE^tcnd uE Kaccity'iuta, 

t AV'illi vtiats wliifh arc not Ebuad in IlalE, 

t 
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8. 

L^] 

{& n. 98.1). 

S. 36. I. Samadhi. 

9- 

[ .IL m 

( 9SI*> 

S. 36. 15-16. 5^ntaka 

10-16. 

[^n$] 

( M 9S-a)V 

S. 36. 24. Pubbcnnana 

17-18. 

m m 

( .. 99a)-. 

S, 36.1 i.Rahogataka. 

19. 


( .. 99a)- 

S. 36. 25, Bhikkhu. 

20. 

(?) 

( « 99> 

? 

21-22.- 

immm] 

( « 99b)- 




S. 36. 26-28. &imnna-brahmana. 

23- 

(Icchanaiigala) . 



. 

(ft II. 99b). 

? 

24. 

[SS»] 

( ». looa). 

A. V. 176. Pili. 

25- 


( >. ICO)- 

S. 36. 29. Niramisa. 

.26. 

[I^Pbl®] (Bhadra)( „ ioob> 

A. V. 170. Bhaddaji. 

27. 


( „ loob). S. 36. 19 & 23. Udayi 

28-31. 

[”* (Ekadhamma) {51 ii. lox). 

? 


t^mm 


IIU 


(IV. Ajjhaya, Savaka-vagga). 

^ ^9 ^ .iS] (i- Sariputta-samyutta). 
[Ifif — E! ira] (l- Pathania-vagga). 


= S. 38. Jambukliadaka-saniyutta. 


{A 18.1. ^ IIL 1-2). 


1-3* 

4-6. 

7- 

8 . 

9- 

lO-II. 

12. 


[ifi: m 
imm] 
mm _ 

[jlS l&t'] (Asavakkliaya). 

mmm] 

[.fe m] 


S. 38. 16. Dukkara. 

„ ’3. Dhammavadi. 

„ I. Nibbana. 

„ 4. Kim attlii. 


S. 38. 


2. Arahatta. 
9. Avijja. 


the pour IcjAMAS jn aiiwijSE, 


3 3' 

i^rni 

S. 3S. 

0. 

Asava. 


14. 

m 

J> 

13' 

Bhava. 


15* 


It 

iS- 

Sakkaya. 


16. 

im 

9P 

14, 

Dukkha. 


17. 

m] 


n. 

Ogha* 


iS, 

mi 




? 

19. 

t^] 

s. 30^ 

1:2, 

IJpadana, 


20. 

lI^] (Bandhrina) 




? 

21. 

[^} (SanfiojanEi) 

t 



? 

22. 

[1^] (Anusaya) 




? 

23^ 

im 




? 

24. 

im (Voga) 




? 

25-26, 

LB S] 

S. 3S. 

S' 

Assasa, 


27-2S. 


PP 

d 

' Paramassisa. 

29-32. 

CSita) 




? 

33* 

im 

s. 3S. 

10. 

Tanha, 


34- 

(Kaiiimapada) 




? 

35- 

I®] (AHgana) 





36-40. 

(IVIala&c.) 






II (a* Dutiya-vagga). 
^S. 39. Si/nandaki-vagga^ 

iS. 2 ^ ^ III. £b Iu3c 11 ). 


— SPJ {^■ Tatiya-vEiggR). 


I, 

[iE*r 

(4 iSk 3 , ^ III. sby A, IV, 178. Janibdi. 

2* 


( j* 


3* 


( n 

n 

A. VL 41. Darukkhandha. 

4* 

l«J ’ 

{ „ 

jak A, V. t 6 S. Sila. -f 


Tlic ikline dlsc<nirse as A. TVr 17 Sh spoken L^- Siri| 7 ULla. 
t Comp. A, Xtr 4'5- Ui Jinisd. 
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5. [S 9 ](Vivada) 18, 7. 51 HI. 3b). ? 

6. [fkm { . S, „ 3 - 4 )' ^^7 Codana. 

7 * LEH^PE] ( » 9. .. 4b). S.47- 12. Nalanda. 

8. 10, „ 5»> A. IX, 26. Silayupa. 

9 - [?PP] (.»”.» 5b). S. '28. io.Sucimukhi. 

(2. Moggallai^a-samyutta). 


[^ —(i* Pathama-vagga). 


1. 

(Mona) 18.12. m. 5b>. S. 40. 1-6. (?) 

2. 

mm 

( „ 12. „ 6a). 

S. 40. 7-9. Akincanna &c. 

3. 

? 

{A 18. 14- R III. 6a). S. 21. 3. Ghata 

4 - 

? 

(A tg. 1. w 6b). ? 

5 - 

SSI] 

( « 2. >• ?»)• M. 37. Tanhasankhaya. 

6. 


( ., 3- p. 7)- S. 40. 10. Sakka. 

7 - 


( „ 4. „ 8a). S. 55.18. Devacarika. 


— ^ (2. Dutiya-vagga). 


=S. 19. Lakkhana-samyutta. 

I. 

[S^S] 

(-4 *9. 5, Bk III. 8a). S. 19. I. AtAipesi, 

2. 

[S 

( IP ^1 M 8b). 



S. 19. 2. Gavaghataka. 

3 - 

[*#:«] 

( » 7i II 8b). 

S. 19. 4. Nicchavorabbhi. 

4 * 

[® 3 ^ 16 ^ ] 

( w 8, „ 9a). . , ' » ? 

5. 

[sans] 

( » 9. ... 9 »)- ? 

6. 

[W ±] 

( II *0. » 9*)’ • 


• 

S. 19. 3. Piqdasakuniya. 

17-a 


C » * 9 ’ I*** 4 l I. 9 *)* r' ^ ’ 

* The name reads Lakfanou 

^ * 4 ^* » 

! . • •.V-C 't. 

. . — /.-’;• .^'TviV v •* 
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lO, 

m 

e) 

(^^ 9 , »Sr6l^^r'9^> 






S, 19, £ 

Sucaka. (P^) 



W] 

( H I^> 

j* S:")-- 






S, 19. 6. 

SattimagavL 

13- 

m 

m 

t tf ^ 7 ? 

P, S!^^> 






s. 19, s. 

Aagukarika. 

14. 


AM] 

{ „ 13 

PI 






S. 19, 16, 

Cojag;ha^ka. 

■ rs. 

m 

ffl] 

[/f 19. ijij 

HE gJO- 

? 

16. 

[1^ 

JiS ffi® A] 

( PI K>P 

PP 9 ^)- 

? 

17, 


WS A] 

t PP 

pp 

? 

18. 


®] 

1 Pd 

dp 9 ^ 5 )- 






S. 19. 10. 

Gutmkuta];a, 

TQ, 


Si »] 

( « =3- 

p. 9lJ> 

? 

20'2I* 

m 

^ t W\ 

( p, 34-25, p. 9 t>]|. 

7 

32, 

[h 


( PP ^ 

T. 9^- 

? 





Sp 19, 14. Ikklianika. 

33^ 

Lb 

£ mi 

{ w S 7 p 

„ lOA). 

? 

24- 

m 


t n 2Sj 

pp IM>- 






S, 19. 1 ] 

:, Faradarika. 

25, 



( PP =5; 

dP loal- 






Sr 19. 

13, Aticirim. 

26. 

[El 

m ss] 

[ -p 3 ^^ 

^ 10ll>p 





S. 

19. 15. Sapattanjfamkokiri* 

2;. 

[tt: 

^ ^ ^ ni 

t TT 3^P 

iP lo> 





s. 

,19, 12. Duttlia-bralNiiana, 

2S. 

m 

^ ^ m 

{ -p 

pp ^ob). 

? 

29* 


t pj 33 ^ 

„ lob). 

7 

3 ^>- 


■k e®J 

t PP 3^p 

« iob)p 

7 

31^ 

m 


1 .- 3S. 

dP 10b). 

j 

32-3S- 

lit 


t dp 3 ^ 

pp I 






S. 19. 17-2T, 

Bhikkhu, &c* 

39' 

m 


{ » 43 p 

pp I 


40. 

[Oi? 

K s# tfc E! 

( d, 44 , 

>p Ilrt)- 

? 
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? 

? 


4^* n (■^ *9* 4S» ***)• 

42» [jiif jl5 of ( i» 46 , » na)* 


B or iS] 

(3. Anuruddha, or Satipatthana-saniyutta.) 


1-2. [«-] 

{A 19.47,5111. llh). 

S. 52. i»2. Rahogata, 

3 - 5 - [&»?] 

{A 20.1-3,5 III. i2n). S. 52. 4-6. Kantaki, 

6- 

( « 4, . « 


S. 52. 10. Balhagilaya. 

7 * »» 

( ,» 5 . H “b). ? 

8. 

( „ 6, „ 12I)). S. 52. 3. Sutanu* 

9 - mmn ■ ‘ 

( » 7. » »3a)' 

• 

S. 52. 7* Tanhakkhaya. 

10. [||c isi 

( w t$ * 3 ^)* ^ ? 

II. » 

( H 9. 1. * 3 a)* ? 

[IS ea :k!leei}& »»n] 

(4. Mahikaccayana-samyutta). 

I- 

{A 20. 10, 5 *3)* 


' A, II. 4. 6. Arainadan<^. 

2- [ftttJ 

{ » * *» >* * 3 ^)' 

A. II. 4. 7. Kan^rayana. 

3 - [VtitK] 

( „ 12, „ X3-I4). M. 84. Madhura. 

4 - [itisi] 

( >1 13. >1 *4b). A. X. 26. Kali. 

5 - • [«] 

( M >4f ». 15a). A. V. 26. Vimutti. 

6 - 7 . [SJSi] 

( » *5**6 „ * i5b-i6a). 

• 

S. 22. 3-4. Haiiddikahi. 

?• I> 

( W * 7 » w 16a). 

' 

S. 35 ‘ 130. Haliddikani. 

9 - » 

( H *8, „ 16). ? 

10. „ 

( w *9» »» ? 


9 - 

10. 


THE ITDUE BUDDHIST ACAMAB IK 


lOr 



isjjBtre 

pnj 

(5- 

Amnda-samyutta). 


? 

M sa 2Cj 

^ ni, r6b> ? 

2. 

m SI (Jatila) 

( -- 


„ 173). A. IX. 37 (70- 

3’ 

? 

( . 


pp ' ? 

4- 

? 

( « 


» ? 

5- 

a.»i 


y 

■ « 17) 

S* 35. 1CJ2. KaiTiabhu. 

6 , 

1._J 

c » 

r*K 

A, IV. 170 Yugaiiandha. 

7 - 

r 


( 

3- 

» 

S. 51. 15. li, liiahniam. 



[ " 


, 1J--40. ? 

S* 35, 129^ Ghosita, 

9 - 

i!S. 

{ 

5> 

iK). 

A* III. 74. Ki^rantlia, 

I0» 

lifcHje’i 

t -> 


„ iBh). ? 

A. IV. (39. l^hikkliuDl. 

II. 


( » 

7 j 

P. ^9^)' 

A. IV* J94, Sapugi. 




iYh] Cltra-samyutta). 

I. 



21. S, 55 IIL19I4 


(Nagadatti) 


S* 4[. s* Kaoiabhu* 

2. 


t 

„■ 5, „ i^h). S.4i*7* Gtjthtta. 

3’ 

mmi 

( 

** la, „ aai]. 




S. 41. 6. Kaniabhij. 

4-5. 


( 

„ II. 12, SolKStaJ. 


iRsidntta), 


S. 41. 2-3, iBidatta* 

6. 

[wWii!) 

t 

». rj, „ 21). S. 41. 4. Mahaka. 

7- 

[El 

t 

„ „ 2114. S. 41, r. Sailtiojana. 
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^ ill?] * (yi 21 IS. K III- 21-22). S. 41. g. Accla. 
9 . immi ( « i6, „ 22a). S. 41. $: Nigantlia. 

*0. M 17. » 22). 

S. 41. 10. Gilanadassana. 


^2!® m IIP (V Ajjhaya, Magga-\'agga). 
m- ® PH] (i • Sab’pa^aoa-.saniyutta)=24.- 


1-2. 

3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6-7. 

• 8 . 

9. 

10. 
11-14. 

. 15. 

16. 

17. 

■ 18. 

■ » 9 - 
20. 


[iStlft] (Satipattliana). (g ni. 39b). 


[t K]. 


[jE igr] '■ ( 

[# IK]* ( 

[Dhanuggaha). ( 
(Akusalarasi). ( 

( 


S. 47. 24. Suddhaka. 
( H 39b)- S. 47. 41. Amata. 
( » 39b)- 

S. 47. 42. Samudaya. 
39b). S. 47. 2. Sato. 
40a). S. 47. 5. Kusalarasi. 
40a)- . ? • 

» )• ? 

I. 

S. 47. 47-50. Duccarita &c. 


[i®±]. 

m 

[P 9 (Phala). 

PB W- . 


40a). 

S. 47. II. Mahapurisa. 
40b). S. 47.1 o, Bliikkhunk 
40b). S. 47. 8. Suda. 
41a). 

S. 47. 6. Sakunagghi.f 
(J| III. 41b). j 

( .» „ ). S. 47. 19. Sedaka. 


* Aggiveka? Or for then Acelaka. 
t_Cf. JSlaka No. i68. • 
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21. 

[SSl]- 

ni. 

4ib). S* 47. 7. Makkata. 

22. 

(Acirapbbajita) 

( 

PP 

4ibj. S. 47* 4. Sala. 



( 

99 

43a]. 

S* 47. T* AmbapaJi. 

24, 

IttlWIt 

t 

M 

4aa% 

S. 47* 20. Jampada* 

25 - 


( 

Y* 

4^1)). S. 47, 16. Uttiya. 

26. 

tBhikkhu.) 

( 

JJ- 

4ab). ? 

27. 

Si it!]- 

{ 

f? 

42lj). S, 47* 15. Babiya. 

28* 

[it JE 14 (Bhikkhu.) 

t 

n 

43 * 1 - f 

29. 

(Anuruddhsi.) 

( 

IP 

„ 4 ? 

30. 

m K *]■ (UdSyi). 

t 

tf 

? 

3 I- 34 ' 


( 

■pf 

,, y S*47. 21. Sibu 

35 - 

[- flt tt]- 

(Sabbadhamma). 

t 

PP 

43^)- ? 

36. 

[®- ®]- 

( 

*r 

43I1). S. 47. 17. Ariya* - 

37 - 42 - 


( 


43by S. 47. 32. Viraga* 

43 - 47 * 

W (VaniB). 

E 

73 

43b]. ? 

• 4 S- 

[itj£]- 

E 


43bl. S. 47. 3. Bhikkhu* 

49 - 

[!aa-i6*X]- 

(Piatimok^) 

E 

Si 

S. 47. 46. l^bftiokkha. 

SO* 

[ttK], 

{Bk 

III. 

441). S. 47- I3- Cunda* 

SI* 

? 

E 

a 

44 by 47 * ^ 4 “ 


{-' Indriya-satnyutti) 26j. sqttas >27. 

1, [^1 ' i^llL^b). A. III. S4. Sekha. 

2. [if], { „ „ ). Sk 4S. 1. Suddhika. 


* Cffipbiccd ■with llie StOTj of AmljaiTal i^s visit Euddlia and the verge ip 
praise ofhcT libenlUy. 

t With wrscs stmitar to those of A. IV, 2 ^ and 30. 

I The same lest ns the jurewcdioE cu;e, onty (itFrei;eLw:e in putting a ^‘certain 

bhikkhu'’ insieid of Ult iya or liahiya^ 
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3 ; 

[atres] 

(K HI.4Sb). 

S. 48. 2-3. Sotai^atta. 

4 * 

[mat® 

( 

M 

4Sb), 

S. 48. 4-5 Aralia, 

5 - 

[«^] 

( 

» 

4Sb). 

S. 48. 8. DaUhabba. 

6. 

[ffiis] 

( 

n 

ASiy 

S. 48. 9. Vibhariga. 

7 - 


( 

M 

49ay. 

S. 48. 12. Sahkhitta. 

8. 

[isas] 

( 


49a). 






S 48. 20. Asav^m kliaya. 

9'io. 

[a;rai?aP 9 ] 

( 

w 

49a> . 



, 



S. 48. 6. Sanmnabrahnina. 

11-12. 

[JSR?] 

( 

» 

49b). 






S. 48. 13-18. PaUi^anna &c. 

13-17- 

W (KuSgara) ( 

» 

49b). 

S. 48. 52. (?). 

18. 

[«] 

( 


50a). 

S. 48. 50. Saddha (?). 

19-27. 

Kwef] 

( 

ft 

50®)- 

? 


(D ukkhanirodha). 





* 

IJo] 

( 3 - 

Bala-samyutta). 

1. 

[— 26.. 28, HI. 50a). 

A. II. 2. I. Bala. 

2-12. 

tf ( n 

29*39- 

>1 

„)• 

? 

13-18. 

[= ;*]• ( 

40-45. 

It 

50b). 

? 

19-20. 

[H *]t („ 

46-47. 

II 

50b), 

? 

21. 

LSI (» 

48, 

II 

51a). 

A. IV. 32. Sahgaha. 

22-24. 

[ra*K (. 

495 

If 

..y 

• 

? 

25.- 

[s*] 

52. 

11 

..y 

S. 50. 1. Bala. 

26. 

»» ( 1» 

53 . 

II 

5iby 

? 

27. 

[#*1] (. 

54, 

II 

«)■ 

S. 48. 7. DaUhabba. 

^ 28. 

[s*] ■(. 

55. 

II 

.. y 

? 

29-30. 


56-57. 

It 

-y 

A. V. I. Sahkhitta. 

31-32- 

» m (.. 

58-59. 

II 

..y 

• ? 


(Sekliabala). 


* The three lielas, sotlJha, vir^'a, and fafllUl. 
t The four balas, toA/Jia, viriya, sa/i, and poMa. Ci, A. IV. I52. .. 

J The four Xahttpafifia, v’fiya, anavoj/o^ and t hjaka. Cf. A IV. i$3*155. 
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S3-34- 


(,4 26 . 6 q- 6 i^ ^ lit, 52 a), J 


(Sukkadliamma)j ' 


35 . 


( Sa, 

jd 5=^1' ? 


(Akusaladliaininaj^ 




( jj 

.r 5“^ 


(Da^a-bals) 


Cf* M* 1 2 . Maha-slhahada. 

37^ 

[^l ^ 5 j (Dhaii) [ „ 04 , 

jp S^^)- 7 

3^-39’ 

[fSli T %] 

t H* 

PP 53*)' 




A. VI. 64 . Silianada. 

40 - 41 - 

[■t A] 

( ^ 

53 a}‘ A. VIL 3 . Bala* 

43 - 43 . 

>? 

i Ph &9-7®P 

„ ssh). A. VII. 4 - 5 * .. 

44-45- 

[A ij] 

( PP 7 1-7 A 

,4 53 b]; A.VIIL 27 . p, 

46 - 4 S. 

IP 

( » 73-75, 

,, 53 b}. A.vm. 23 . „ 

49-50. 

[;i- *]“ 

( Tj 76-77 p 

Ln 


[E*] 

t p.p 7S-7tJp 

la S4a)' ? 


(Raja-bali). 



5355- 

[ill * *] 

{ PP Sb-Sai 

- 5A^)^ ? 


(Tathagata-ba!a). 


IS (4‘ Bojijha^-sainyutta). 


I. 

[^jE] 

{A 24 . Sj. S Iir. 54b> 

S. 46. 24. Ayonisa. 

2. 

[S] 

( jp ® 4 p ii 54^)' 

Sh 46* 34* Kilesa 



and S, 4G. 3^. Ajiirihani. 

3 ' 

[M] 

t PP 3 s- PP 54 t*> 

S. 46. 40. Nivara^. 

4 - 

[liSSS] 

( >d S64 pp 551) 




S. 46, 38. jlvamjjia-mvarana* 

S- 

[ia] 

( » J^ 7 p to 

S. 46. 39. Ruklcha. 

6* 

> 

t to Ph to V 

S. 46. 33. Til Tina (?). 

7 - 

[m 

( PP S<fr to 55 ). 

7 


(DliamniaSota)* 


IW?. 

[is ®] 

{ .p OS- to S 5 ^\ 

37 ' ij PP s^./- 

S. 4A jG. Abliay'a. 

TO. 

[SifS] . 

t PP =P to 5 ^- 

S- 46. 52h I'^iiyaya. 

* nie lUiTC ] 7 >if/rri, Atri, n-Vijr^r/, tit/i, fnRif/t, afitf 
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11. 

[A] 

{A 27 

. 3. III. s6b). S. 46. S3* Aggi. 

12. 


( / 

4> 


57a). S. 46. 51. Ahara. 

13-14* 

[- m 

( « 

•sA 

»> 

57b)* ' 

S. 46. 29. Kkadhamma. 

IS* 

til: E] 

( « 

7. 

19 

57b). S. 46.4. Bliikkhu. 

16. 

t® «»] 

( » 

s. 

19 

5Sa). S. 46. 8. Upavana. 

17- 

W»lW 

(Anumddha). 

C M 

9. 

» 

S8a). ? 

18. 


( « 

10, 


S8a). 

S. 46. 42. Cakkavatti. 

19. 


( » 

n, 

n 

SSb). ? 

20. 


( », 


» 

59fa). ? 

21. 

[««] 

( H 

*3. 

fi 

592)* . ^ 

22. 


( ^ 

M, 

n 

592). ? 

23* 

®]* 

( M 

*5. 

» 

59b). Cf. S. 45.2. 

24. 

? t 

( » 

16, 

99 

59b). ? 

25. 

[»] 

( « 

'h 

» 

6oa> S. 46. 22. Desana. 

26. 

[3S] 

( « 

iS, 

>9 

6ca). S. 4^'. 27. Nirodha. 

27. 

m ■ 

( .. 

*9. . ■ 

99 

60a). S. 46. 41. Vidha. 

28. 

[xm 

( 

20, 

99 

60a). S. 46. 49. Aiiga. 

29. 

f^l 

( » 

21, 

99 

60a). S. 46. 10. Upi^amta. 

30* 

[-tl ait ud] 

( » 

22,- 

99 

60a). • ? 

31-33* 


( » 

23-25. 

19 

60b). ? 

34*' 

[-fcSttS.] 

( .. 

26, 

99 

60b). 7 

35-37' 

[»«]t 

( » 

27-29. 

99 

60b). ? 

38. 


( - 

30. 

99 

6ia). S. 46. 67. Asubha. 

' 39* 

tJE:®:] 

( « 

3*. 

99 

6ta). S. 46. 68. Marara. 

40. 

[«] . 

•( H 

32. 

99 

61a). S. 46. 54. Metta. 

41. 

m 

( n 

33. 

99 

61b). ■ S. 46. 62. Metta. 

42-45. 

im 

( H 

34*37. 

99 

6tb). S, 46. 76. Kirodha. 


* A discon^ on tlie kafyauamitta, nearly the same as No. 23. id the next 
division, except the mention of the bojjhadga at the close., 
f A discourse on the bojjhaoga, foUovring the de^iptions of Buddha's lying 
in bed, as stated in the MaHiparinibbina, V. 2-3. 

. 4 Descriptions of the fruits {jphald) of practislog the’ as in S. 46. 3. : ^ 
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’ 46’®. S] i7^ 3S5S, lit. 6lb> 

S, 46. 71-75- Anicca Stc- 


[IS 51 jS [Sw] (5- Maggalsiinyutta). 
A 28. and part oi A 2 gy 


1 ^ 

[H tb] 

(Jg III, 6 »]. 

^ 4 S- 55 ‘ [Suriya], 

2. 

[St ffl] 

{ 


fiaal- 

S. 45 . 1 . 

3 ^ 

jy 

( 

» 


? 



{ 

]P 


S- 45 - 24 . Patjpada. 

5 - 

Itt] (Kgmabhu) 

( 

M 

Csb). 

a 

6 - 

[P? (AriHhi) 

( 

9 N 

62 b]. 

? 

?• 

<Sariputta)( 


dsbj. 

? 

8 - 10 . 

[it £] (Biiikkliu) 

( 

pH 

62 b> 

? 

- 11 - 

[S] 

( 

PJ 


A, HI. 65 . Bliaya. 

12 . 

[$] 

t 

]P 

63 aJ. 

S. 45 - 5 £), Vedana, 

13 . 

L~ S]* 

( 

J 4 - 


? 

14 , 

m 

( 

PP 


S- 45 . 13 . Seklia. 

iS'iS. 

[F* dr] (Sappurisa) ( 

^ B 


? 

17 ' 

[ii 

£ 

IP 


? 


(Asavakkhaya) 





1 S- 2 OL 

im 

i 

P> 

U 3 b). 

S, 45 . 14 - 15 . Upnida, 

21 - 52 . 

[M !?] 

( 

M 

63 b). 






S* 45 - i 6 -t 7 » Farisuddha. 

23 * 

im 

( 

7* 

%i 3 - 

A, V. 53 . Rasi. 

24 , 

C^] 

( 

n 


S. 45 . 2 . Upaddha. 

2 S- 


{ 

IP 

64 ft> 

S- 45 . 4 - Brahmana- 

2 S. 


C 

» 

& 4 U> 

S, 45 * 31 . Micchatta. 

27 - 3 a 


i 

PP 

64 bl. 

S. 45 . 34 - ParajTigarni, 

31 - 53 - 

[-S] 

{ 

H 

C 43 i> 



S. 45- 77-5)0- Ekadhamma. 


* ZijmI lo the bcgmfL[ni; part ■of lit.' I. Ir 4 ^ I. e. llld tJirW ^ihatnma 
itS^nnhl arstflit *^ (Sec p. ^f), 'i’lic TalhigaU ajjjJears hi Ihc Wiirld because there 
are iJre iliree dliammas, lyflr/A/ and 'IhtH remark a found in 

A. X. 76 . 1-3- 
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53-63- 


(Kill 

.65b). 

? 

64-74. 


( » 

6sh). 

? 

75-76. 

[W H]* 

( « 

66a). 

? 

77-81. 

tlpJ»] 

( - 

67a). 

? 

82-89. 

[4 B9] 0anussoni) 

( » 

67b). 

? 

9091. 

[» jE]* 

( « 

67b). 

> 

92-94. 


t .. 

67b). 

> 

9S-97r 

[S'- P9] 

1 .» 

6Sa). S. 45. 35*36. SatTianna. 

98-99. 


(y/ 29. 

1-2, ^ HI, 69:*}. 

? 

100. 

[a^ra*] 

( « 

3. H «»»)• . 

? 


I0I-I04. ( „ 4 * 7 , « 6S«)- 

S. 45. 37-40. Brahn-janna. 


(6. Aiiapana-samyutta). • 


I. 

[I^S] 

(^29. 

8, K III. 6Sb). ? 

2-3. 

[-W 

( 


9* 10, „ 

6Sb). 

S. 54. I. Ekadhamma, 

4- 


( 

M 

"> n 

69a). ? 

5-7- 


( 

If 

12 14, » 

69a). S. 54.3-5. Phala &c. 

8. 

(Aristha) 

c 

If 

IS» .* 

69a). S. 54. 6. AritAa. 

9- 

[« ass] 

( 

If 

16, » 

69a). S. 54. 7. Kappina. 

10. 


( 

M 

» 7 * .. 

69a). 

S. 54. II. Icclianangala. 

II. 

[its.?] 

(Kamabhu) 

( 

If 


69b). 

S. 54. 12. Kankheyya. 

12. 


( 

H 

* 9 » »» 

69b). S. 54.9. Vesali. (?). 

13- 

[Rit] • 

( 

If 

2C> .. 

70a). _ 

S. 54. 13-14. Ananda. 


* Micthd and ttmtma. 

t PoHieta and mtaota. * • 

t A discourse on the asubha-va ^ S, as in S. 54. 91. and with the story of a 
bdUchu Mtgas*ani (I k’Uing many a bhikkhu, who wUbed..to die in 

consequence of having heard Buddha’s tennon. . .. 
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M-IS- 


S. 54- i 5 -lfi-I 3 hikkhii. 

16. 


ft v 

S. 54. lO- Kimbila, 



7 ia)p 

? 

lS» 

( 77 = 5 * 

(Uposatlia) 

pp > 

} 


[^ 4 : ^ ,^f,] C7, SckhR-sarnyutta). 

I. 


A. nr. 89. Sikkha, 

2 - 3 - 

SP ( P> *!■ 

73 a> 


4 - 

IP t pp 297 pp 

p, V 

A. III. 87. Sadhika(i). 


pp t p> . ■■ 

p. V 

A, HI. 8S-S6. Sekha. 

7 - 

[S®] ( .. 3 =. - 

^Nibbaiia) 

>p 1 - 

? 

S. 

pp (. k> JJP W 

..V 

? 

9 ' 

mr 1.. 34, . 


A. HL 84. Scklia. 

10. 

^ (. pp JSj *!■ 

pp )- 

Itiv. 4G. Sikkha. 

II. 

i> t t pp 3^1 p> 

PP 1 - 

7 

12-1 

>p C pp 37-40- ,p 


7 

16. 

mm) ( pp 41, pp 

pp 1 ‘ 

A. III. 82. Suklieto. 

17, 

^ t -p 4 ®p pp 

pp )■ 

A. III. Sr. Sam^iia. 

18. 

[EE ^ t PP 43 p 

74*)’ 

A. in. 83* Vajjiputfci. 

19. 

fill) T. 

ji )< 

A. HI. 90. Paiikadhaya. 

20. 

(SllaJ ^ 2. „ 

74 l>> 

? 

21. 

(pp 3 > pp 

7 S^>> 

A HL SSp Sikkha. 

22. 

{ pp 4 p pp 

pp > 

; 


^Sacca S:c) 


[S A ^ ® S S] 

(S< Aveccapasada, or Sotapatta-saniyatta). 

1. [SI#] (,( 30,5. K 111. 7sa>. S.5;.30-Licchavi. 

2 . [^ft] I .. 6. » .>V ' 

(Adalldda) 


* Wilh tilt verses 3S in Itiv. 62r 
f Art expansion of Llie hiIjcvi; JisCtrtifai;. 
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3 - 

w 

(A 30. 7, III. 75a). S. 55.1. Raja. 

4 * 

? 

( M 8, ,1 t$ )• 



S. 55. 17. Mittenainacca. 

- 5 - 

[iS®.] 

C »* 9 » *♦ 75 ^*)* • ^ 


(Adinava) 


6. 

[-^3 (Ahara) ( „ 10, „ „ > ? 

7 - 8 . 

[«] (Sila) 

( „ 11.12, „ „ > ? 

9 - 

[Wff] 

( » 13. » 76 a> 



S. 55. 41-42. Abhisahdha. 

10. 

[liiapg] 

( u. » 76tty S. 55. i2.Brahmana. 

!!• 

[#«»] 

( 1 $, ,. « > • S. 55 - 5 - Sariputta. 

12. 

99 

( M *6. .» 55 - 4 - t> 

13 - 

[Sffi] 

( „ 17, .. > S.55.29. Verabhaya. 

14 - 

99 

( 18, « «)• S. 55.28. Verabhaya. 

I 5 -i 8 .* 

mm] 

( „ 19.20, „ 77a). 



S. 55. 34 - 35 - Devapada. 

19-24. 

[i^m 

( „ 23.28, „ 77b). 


(Dliamma-adasa). S. 55. 8-9. Ginjakavasatha. 

25. 


{A 30, 29, E III. 78a). 

• 


S. 55. 10. Ginjakavasatha. 

• 26. 


( H 30. « 78a). ‘ S. SS. 40. Nandiya 

. 27. 

99 

( « 3*. » 78IJ): S. 55. 47. „. 

• 28. 

99 

( i» 3a* » »» )• ? 

29. 

99 

( „ 33. « « ). A. XL 14. Nandiya. 

.30. 

mmmm 

( 34. » 79a). ? 

31 - 

[m M] 

( » 35. .. »> S. 55. 6 . Thapati. 

32. 

[wfti 

{A 41. I, 15 ly. 35b> A. X. 46. Sakka. 

33 - 


( « 2, . „ 36a). S. 55.54. Giliyana. 

34 - 


( ., 3. .. S. 55.48. Bhaddiya. 

35. 


{ V 4, \ „ 361>). S. 55. 36.Sabh^cta 

36 - 37 - 

Ft til 

( « s-6, \ H ). S. 55. 46. Sotapalta. 


* No. i6. is much expanded, 
t Place and persons different. ^ 

t Rndalta and Purana. The same discoanse as above. 
{ Nandtya, instead of Mahinlma.- -j.- ' 
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3 S^S‘ 

m m] 

(.^(41. 7 .i 4 ,^lV. 36 b), 

? 

46-47, 

[ca^] 

t ?t JJ M h 




S, SS* 

55-58 Caturo Phala, 

48-79. 

m^mKm 

C ^ 17-45, „ sflii). 

? 


(Camnta, thita^ 

riLsInna, sayana)* 


So-83, 


{ » 49 * 5 ^> P- PP )’ 




S. 5,5- 

31-33, Abhisandha. 

84. 

[|!3 + ^ 

( *P ^ 




, s. 

55, 20. Devacaiika. 


(The following minor saniyutta^s which imkc up the whole of 
A are extrctjuuly to be divided into suttas and the 

enumeration of the suttas cannot: be given exactly}. 

% mO (9 Deva-samyutta) (^ nr. 

[S¥S^* (lo. Tad-rupa-a.) ni. ^ 

a in. tfol>)=A, IV, 8. 
b IIL = Idvuttaka 74^ 

(II* Sanimappad hana-s.) 

in. gia-a2i>> 

' a (£5 III. Sia, I. 14);= A, IV, 69, 
b ( „ Sib^ 1. i)=A. IV. 14. 
c ( „ „ I. i«.)=A. VL S3, and A, X. 15. 

CgiiiiSo] (12, Jhana^.) in. S/b-S^j> 

=Sh 53. Jhana-samyutta. 

H PJ] nn) (13- Teviyi-S.) m. Sja.b^. 
a nLSja.l, S)=A. III. SS-S9* 

[ Sft -h E (14* Aiankata-s.)* UL m 

=S, 43. Asinkata, 


* Id the whole saiiiyiLl [si we !nve 21 dHTcTCfil ciiilhcts of the way (ag^init 
3a of the Pali tradiLkifi). 'Ilwj" arc CS fyJlowa; 

(^flvinkatn). tiiti^uddasa, anidassilna'), 4 HJ 1 (dbtiva), ^njj.jiwra’Jj 
(anpQla), (anasiVaJj {Icita?). tdTpa)^ 0|it (taija), f^jh 

(.ara W), Silf t ? ), (amtiba?!, (p^jTl.a ?), 

SI Jt (aiyaiMijla), (MliSlayi?) 

and ^nibbiua). 
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i^ + 3 L (15. Samudda-s.) 

= S, 13. Abhisamaya. 

(SS + 06 . Silayatana-s.) iii. 84^) 

[t5 + -b M ^ (17- Bija-s.) (ij in. 84a) 

(IR+A iltRUi?.) (18. I.oka-S.) (iaill-.84a.b). 

&|i uni (19. Sattlia-S.) (ft iii. 84b) 

+ as Egl i?u) (20. Rahula-s.) (ft m. 84b) 
= S. 18. Rahula. 

n + — .tfc E i5n3 (21. Bliikkhu-s.) (ft m. 850 


Am,S] 

(VI. Ajjhaya, Puggala-vagga). 

A ^ i?n] [I. Puggala-sainyutta). 

1. (^js u.ftni-ioSb). ? 

(Vesaliya vanijja). 

2. [IS] ( „ 12, » 109a). 


S. IJ. 1-3 Dhajagga (except verse). 

3*4* (*-^ 35’ *3-M» K ni. I 09 a).^ 

A. III. 32. Ananda-Sariputta. 


5 - 

[»] 

( 

15, ft III. 

109I}). 

A. IV. 1^9. Tanha. 

6. ‘ 


( n 

16, „ 

xioa). 

A. IV. 200. Pema. 



C « 

i 7 » H 

nob). 

? 

8. 

L=.m 

( « 

>8/ „ 

nob). 

? 

9-10. 

[#»] 

( « 

» 9 »>> 1. 

Hob). 

S. 40. 10. Sakka. 

11. 


( . 

2*. » 

Ilia). 






A. X. 75. Migasala. 

12. 

99 

( H 

22, ft III. 

mb). 






A. VI. 44. Migasala. 

13. 

[Sffi] 

( « 

23. R ni. 

1x2a). 

. 


A. II. 4. 4, 'Dakkhineyya. 

* r-. ' -f. * . * 
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14, 


M 4 ?- i> 

® IV. Jib). 

? 


(AnSf hapjijd ika), 



15. 


{■^ 47 h 2 , 

IP 7lh), 

? 

16. 

[w ft] 

t J.J 

PP 73 a). 

Itiv. 42^ Dhaifima. 


ltg:^ft]t 

t If 4 ) 

5 J PP h 

7 

iS. 

tSffl 

(. 5 ' 

PP 

A, III* 17. Papaiiika* 



{2. Opamma-Sarnyutta). 

i. 


47 - 

, Be IV, jsb). 

. 




A. III. 100 Suvan^akara (13-14)^ 

2 . 

ff 

in 7a ^ IV, yja). 





Af Uh 100 

pp a- 5 )- 

3 - 


{ „ s, 

, 5 S IV. j3a). 

M* 34f Gopalaka. 

4 - 

JJ 

f J* 9 a 


M. 33. 

5 - 

6, 

Pi 

( n HJj 
{ u IIj 

p tf 74 ^)- 

. PP 74h).j 

jA, V* 30p j 
i!A. VI. 42. pagita. 
Ia.VIIL 86.1 

7 ' 

W Tic] 

( PP 12 j 

PP 74ti). 

S. 20f 8* Kalihgara* 

3 . 

imi 

( ** ' 3 - 

^p 75 ^)- 

S. 20* 4. Ukka. 

9 - 

[A 

{ » I 4 p 

j* *p )■ 

S. 20* 3, Kula, 

10. 

[t^B] 

t, PP * 3 p 

PP PP y 

S, 20. 5. Satti. 

n* 

liS _tl 

{ n 16. 

ip PP y 

S. 20. 2 . Kakliasikha, 

12* 


t IP J 7 > 

PP PP y 

S. 20.6. Dhanuggaha, 

13 - 

mi 

t PP iS, 

PT 75'0* 

S. 20. 7. A[)i. 

14- 

m%i% 

( Pf 19 - 

it pp J' 

5 

15 - 

m] 

( h iDp 

PP pp y 

S 2a 10, Bilara* 

16. 


t H- ^^P 

P> 7^“)- 

? 


* A very iDtcruting- conlefidon of Nie An^Fh^ttiindikn dial! he rk 4 i- 

cates all the merit* of his fa[th and uorks few Ihe 5ake of his leUtivcs, friendsf 
Lin^ and fll! Other beiagS. 

+ A discourse on die tind VfUti dcseripitiDiu o 

;he laclls and (he verse Ctfitik’diina ” (A. Til. 35). f 

X The rtamo reads NadLka. The ihtoc sutlas are comliinedn 
g Ayftpih. The simile of an iron ti 4 lU iLciALcd in lire; iD rochhcot . 

J MiiZithi f The simile eif Cl ^iciudcn ^mUiid Tiy use. 
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[ 5 f JR] 47* 51 IV. 76a). S. 20. 11. Siligalaka. 

18. [J 5 S] ( .. ^3. .. »)■ S. 17. 5 - Klhika 

19 - [Sfffi] (.> 4 . » «> S. 17. 8 . Siiigala 


H S] ( 3 - Abadhika-samyutta). 

I. [KifcS?] (^47-a5.RIV.76b> S. 22.87. VakkaU 

2- [ffl FE] ( » » K>> ■ S- 35- 87. Chanm. 

3 - [E * ffll] 37- ■. Si IV- 9>> A. VI. 56. Phagguna. 

■4- [Waal?]! » ». ■» Sl-V S. 22. 88. Assaji. 

5 - 6 - ( » 3 - 4 . » S'*)- S. 35- 7475 -Gilana. 

7 - DS Jt £] ( » 5. » <»> ' 

8. [gim]* ( » 6, „ Id,). S. 36.7. Gelafina. 

9. „ t ( » 7, » '■»)• S. 36.8. 

10. („ s, „ ? 

II* l» 

S. 55. 27. Anatliapindika. 

12. „ § ( „ 10, „ iib> S. 55. 26. „ 

13. « It. „ lib). ? 

55* 53* Dhammadinna. 

14 * [^^ 1 :] ( » 1*. M «)• S. 55. s.Dighavu.. 

IS- [^IK]/(Vasu?) (.437. 13, „ 12a). • ? 

16. [tp ^]|| (Salha.) ( „ 14, > ? 

* With the verse of S. 36. 3. t With the verse of S. 36. 6. See p. 65. 

t Saddha s'isits AniUhapindika at his sick bed and iastnicts him io the truth 
of the five khandJsas, as in S. 23. 89. Khema, and exhorts him to the practice of 
the aotccapauida. { Without verse. 

^ The name does not read exactly Dhammadinna, unless we substitute jQIl in* 
stead of 

/ lilts sutta and Ko. 17 (next page) arc abridged, being nearly the same texts 
as 18. Mlnadinna. which again is very similar to. S.. 47. 29. Sirivaddha. Yaso 
may possibly be another name for Sirivaddha. ' 

I Th» is nearly the same text as 13-16, except as to persons and places. In 
all of them (he first part is abridged and rendered “ as in the Kbema^otta ” 
(S ^ 8i)i S.'22.89. (sM p.,.83). Tbe place ^f no. 15 is Isipatana and 
that of na 17. is Giftjakavisa of Natika distiict (U^ ^ 
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H 5 

f 7- IM^]^ 37 . 15 , Si IV. iaa> ? 

18 . Jffj ^y, S. 47 , 30 . Maiiadmnfi. 


{4' Vipika-samyutta), 


[^PB] (^37,i7,5iIV.i2h> 

mm ( . * 3 , 


A, X, 176. Cunda. 


■' 3 * 

& fifll ( 

5 ) I 9 > 

4 ' 5 ^ 

[|?iaisfjt ( 

„ 30^21 

6. 

mu^m] [ 

.h i2* 

7 - 

mm] { 

]] ^ 3 > 

S. 

CSifl] { 

?p ^ 4 t 

9-J0. 

( » 

35-26, 

IIh. 

m& { „ 

2?P 

12. 

[m^.ii}] („ 

3 ®, 

■ 13- 

im t „ 


T 4 - 

{ „ 


, IS- 


3 ^ 

16, 

i . 


17, 

? [ - 

33. ■ 

jS. 

[+ ft] t « 

34 p 

19. 

c,„. 

33 j 

20, 

[H-hft] t „ 

1 

21. 

m i- m t . 

37 > 

22-32* 

[ft#ft^K( 

M 3^1 


134 

A. X. 167. PaccomhanL 
i3bl. A. X, J77, Janussoni. 

14 ^ 1 . ? 

14U). S. 5S. 7. Vcludvara. 
» ]. A. Xh 19 : 9 '' (^)' 
]] !■ 

A. X. 205^ SamsappamyaH 

14b). A» X» 20^. Mani. 

„ y A. X. 174, lictu. 

i5b> A^ X, 175* Farikamma, 
„ y A. X. J 70. Tira. 

„ A. X^ 191. Saddliatnma. 
„ y A. IV. 207-210. Hpadh. 
„ ). A. X. 192. Sappurisadh. 
), A. IV. 201. Sikha^^a. 
A. X. 210. IlJasa^dh, 
„ y A. X* 211. Visati dh. 
,^y A. X. 2T2. Timsa-dh. 
„ y A. X. 213* Cattarisa-dL 

f, i^siy 

A. X. 19S, Saddhanima &c. 


» ScE p. 114, potc I. f Vclama. 

t In CIllIKSC wc have (he foUoftirlg aniitbescs: Jt fadl'tamm*- 

SftddViammfty ^[:? 7 JE?P: ( ? i {arL7iidb.-ftnftr[jac(ll.). 

ahu 3 a]ay Bi iS Si is E 3 i (a!;i 4 bii.i 64 hul. 

^ Q (^kopht-suklfii). 4P ^ (atvacilia-nitliay :J| :|s f.% (?), 3!1 >S 

tpipa-apapfly ami ^ if it- fJ^avaVji-flTuiii»iP ?). 
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(VII. Sigatha-vagga). 

[HI— it Em] (I- Bhikkhu-samyutta). 

—115] (Pathama-vagga). 

(A IV, i6b-i8; SRV. i*4a)- 

1. {AzSA;B 1.1). S. 21. $. Sujata. 

2. sS'fe (Dubba^) ( ■„ 2; „ 2). S. 21.6, Bhaddhi. 

3- ^ (Devadatta) ( „ 3;., 3). 

S. 17. 35-36. Ratliapakkanta (jg ^). 

4- (Hatthaka)* 38.4 ;^i.4)- ? 

5. «IPE ( M 5; » S). S.2i.8.Nanda. 

6. „ t 3; .» 6). ? 

7. (.438.7; . 7). S. 21.9. Tissa. 

8. 00 ^ (Pancala)( „ 8; „ 8). 

S. 21. 7. Visakha (IS ^ ^).t 

9. ^ ^ {A 38.9; B 1.9). S. 21. 4. Nava. 

10. ^ ^ (Thera) ( „ 10; „ 10). 

S. 21. 10. Theran^ia. 
II* iff Ilf (Sangam) ( „ 11). . 

Ud^ I. 8. Sahgamaji. 

LHJ n M] (Dutiya-vagga), 

(4aiV.i9.23b;.5SeV.4-8a). 

12. pU m (^nanda) {A 12 }B i. la). 

A. III. 79. (jandha (H-). 
13- ( „ 13* „ 13). Vinaya, M. I. 22. 

• Buddha tells the fate ofHatthaka, tbe Sakka, who has performed many 
vicious acts. Tbe sutta concludes with the verses, ZodAo d^o ca moko ca (S. 3. 
t. 2.) and TnsAia lobham ca dosan ca (A. III. 33). 

t Kanda (or Kandaka) b praised as a man of great power in cencentrating hb 
mind and guarding himself against tbe agita'ioos of the senses. A. IV. 48. 
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^ 4 * Pi; (Dtibba) [A jS, 14; jj’ 1,14). Vinaya^ C* IV. 4.4. 

t 3 t '= '5i >r JS> Udana VIII. lo,- 

iS- fliJS (Cora) f „ rC; „ M. Ang'uHniala 

^ 7 ‘ 1 S. I* 2* TO. SaniiddhL 

18' t « lE; *, tS> ? 

' 9 ' ^ ■Pfe IR+ t n, 1^)? 19). ? 

20* ^ ^ 39. I; 2o> A. III. j 25. Katuviya. 

2i' t ^ « =!)■ ? 

^ 2 , pp 2 j> S. 30 . 9 . Nags 

(]^Jiidxai]uya)|| 

?i 5 — I5£ jSf/] (2. Mai^-sarnyutta), 


[ ^ ^ j (PatlianiTLAragga) * 
lA TV, J yj’ ^ V. S-l ta). 


>■ JSS ■ 

(/J 39 . 4 ; a. f). 

S. 4. I, 9. Ayu. 

2- H "'rP' (Nadi) 

( 

P. Si pp 1 )' 

S. 4. 1. 10. 

j- ^gia(PSsi) 

t 

jd j j* si ‘ 

5 . 4. 2. 5* Mani-ta 

4- ®I1E 

( 

p 7 J pp 

S. 4. j. 7* StippatL 

S. If (Caraka) 

{ 

p> B; S> ' 

5 - 4. 2. I . F^iiSna 

G- 

c 

jp 9 p pp 

S. 4. 1.6. Sappa. 

7 * M J5IJ (Malta) ( 

PF ^O-E pp 7 )' 




s. 

4. 2^ 3. Sakalika (>^)). 

s. 

{ 

„ ll;Ji2rSy 

S. 4. 3^ 3. Godhika. 

9 - 

( 

pp 1'5 J IF Cl)" 

S. 4. 3.4-5. Dhitaro. 


{ 

Pd 13 : *p 

Sh 4. If 3. Subha. 


(Subhasubha) 


(Dutiya-va^ga). 
l^A ^ TV., £ 7.3934 iQ 

L^fr] [^39.14:^1^1?") 5 . 4 M-Tapa 
12- tC ( bp IS.. S- 4 - 2. S.Piii^. 

* Sanditthika ? The natnc SaiFlddlli is not given. 

I'hc lil'lc incant (Egging Out;" a CUflous StOTj' of digging OUl of the CArth 
todoisex serpents £cr 

I " AstamEd of immodesty." | " UloeralEon.” 

]| Witll ver^ which arr not found io Pali. 
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13 -.. 



16; s 

: IV 

. 27a). S. 4. I. 4-5. Pasa. 

14- 

lum 

( »» 

* 7 ; 

» 

27I.). S. 4. 2. 4. Patirupa. 

15 - 

[f^ 3 E] 

( - 

18; 

f# 

„ ). S. 4. 2. 10. Rajja. 

16. 


( » 

*9; 

91 

2Sa). S. 4. 3. I. Sjimbahula. 

17. 

[#igJ 

( « 

20; 

>» 

28a). S. 4. 3. 2. Samiddhi. 

18. 

m=^] 

( » 

ai; 


2SI)). S. 4. 2. 2. Siha. 

19. 


( H 

22; 

If 

„ ). S. 4. 2. 6. Patta. 

20. 

[\m 

( » 

* 3 ! 

>* 

290). S. 4. 2. 7. Ayatana, 



wn 

nnl 

( 3 ' 

, Saklca-samyutta). 


—iSR] (Pa^im-vagga). 


# 

(A Si IV. 

29a-32b ; 

V. IM4). 

I. 

P (Sakka) 

C^40 

. *; 

^ 2. II). S. 11. 2.1. Dcva ( 5 ^). 

2. 


(Mahali) 

( » 

a; 

„ 12). S. II. 2. 3- i» 

3 - 

a-ista 

(Kvnha)( „ 

3 » 

„ 13).’ S. II. 2. 2. 

4 - 

^ (Yakkha) 

( n 

4: 

» 14 )- 





S. 

11. 3. 2. Dubbanniya (|g 

5 * 


). 

( .. 

5; 

/? 2. IS). 





S. 

11. 3. 4-5. Akodhana (:^ Jg). 

6. 



( « 

6 ; 

^ 2.16). 





S. 11. I. 5. Subhasita-jaya. 

7 - 

It? ^ (Ikindhana) (’ „ 

7; 

j 9 2. 17). 




S. 

11 

. 1.4. vq>icitti 

8 . 



(A 40 

^8; 

Ji 2.18). 


(Buddha-naniassana) S. ii..2. 9, Sakka-namassana. 
9- (Dhamma-n.) (/f 40.9; i? a. 19). S, i r. 2.8. Sakka-n. 

10* lift (Saugha-n.) 4a 10 JJ 2. 20), S. 11. 2.10. Sakka-n. 


(Dutiya-vagga). . . . 

(A g IV. 3ab-35b, 6&; ^ V. i4l>i8a). 

( 1 ^40-n;3-1). S. 11. I. T. Slivira. 
12. {ill A „ f ■ ij a). . S. II. I. 109, isayo* ; 
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ri<) 


Ij- 

Ej| (Kodhani clietva) 



13? jf 3.3). S. ir- 3, r* Chctva- 

14. 

r\Au 

[ jj J4 ^ IP 4^ 


(AtthaiTii) 

A* riL 37, Devaduta ^}. 

15^ 

JpI (Abadhika) 

Oi^o IS! IP S) ^11' 3* 3^ May^ 

16. 

(Sila) 

{ IP *71 p* 



Sh 11, i» y* Na dubbhiyam. 

r/- 

mm 

( „ S). S. If. r, Sp Verocana* 

18- 


{A 4(1. 1 ; j. 7 j. ? 

ig. 

% A 

( pp i> IP 9l- S. j I. 2 k 4, Dalidda. 

20. 

AiPI 

t n 3: IQ)' S. n. 3. 6. Yajamajia* 


K5 K ^ H tS£] (4- Kosala-^aiiiyutta). 


m- 

5EJ (pjitliairui--vagga). 


(>V ^ IV. 6j^a-7oa 3 J? ^ V 

r< 


46.4: j 9 j. 11). 


(SambodhO 

Sr 3. I* I* Dahara /h)- 

2. 


lA 4G. sj ;j > i3> Sr 3. 3. 2. Ayyalca. 

3- 


t IP 6; „ i3> Sk 3. I. 4. Fiya, 

4’ 

B . 

(. pp 7 T pp 14)" 



S. 3. I. S- Attanarakkliita. 

5- 

E ^ (^Hgakuta) (,/. 4G. s^ „ 16). 



S. 3. I. 6. A|>paka 

6. 

CMacclia3 

1 (.:I 4£l yj fj'> 15). 


' 

S. 3* 1. 7. Auhakara^ (jEfft)* 

7- 

^ (Maccbcra) 

(.4 416. lu \ /} 3. 17). 



S. 3. 2. 9. Aputtaka (|^ ^), 

s. 

^ (Kalakati) ( „ ii; j? 3. iS). S. 5. ;:. 10. „ 


pm 

( 13; „ ip). S. 3. I. 9. Yanna, 

19. 


t II Iji IP 20) 


S. 3. 1. 10. Eondh^ina. 
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n %] (Dutiya-vagga). 

{A U IV. 7oa-7lfl, 4**43a; gk V 2il>-2sa). 

11. ^^^(Jaya) (>f 46 . i4;i?4-0- 

S. 3. 2. 4. Sangauia W*)- 

12. Si ^ (VUutta) ( „ 15;/? 4. 2). S. 3. 2. 5. Sangarna. 

13- C .. i 6 ;/f 4 - 3 )' 

. (Upanissaya) S. 3. 2. 8. A[^xiniaHa 

14. — ^ ( „ 17J » 4). S.. 3. 2. 7. Appamadal 

(Ekadlianima) 

15- 10 K ( „ 18 ; » SV 3- I* 3* Raja (3E). 

(Puiiftakklictta) 

16. prMaj.(?) (-442.1; „ 6> S. 3.3-4-IS’'5atto(?). 

17- IS Goti-tamo) ( « 2; « 7). 

- S. 3. 3. I. Puggala (A). 

18. ^ llj ( „ 3: .. 

S. 3. 3. 5. Pabbatiipanvi. 

19* ( « 4; » 9 > 

(Ekasataka) S. 3. 2. 1, Jttila ^)* 

20. i (// 42.5; Zf 4.10). S. 3. 2. 2. Panca-rajano. 

21. ■ ( » 6; „ II). S. 3. 2. 3. Doiiapaka. 

f 

^2 up] (S- Biahniana-saniyutta). 

— iSfP] (Pathama-vagga). 

{A ^ ^V^ 43 ®- 4 SI> ; 15 V. 25 - 27 b). • • 

!• ^ .18 ^ (-4 42. 7; -54.12). S. 7. I. 3; Asurinda. 

2, (Pingi)* ( „ 8; „ 13). 

' S. 7. I. 2. Akkosa 

3. B t H 9; « »4). S. 7. I. 2. Akkosa. 

* Pln^l stands for Akkosaka in PtU; in A his nami is Iiri^ka ^ ^). > 

‘t v'" " Vy ■•/.'ri . 
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4 - Bj| ^ 42n 10; £ .t, 15), S* 7 - 4 ' Bilaj>gikah 

s- mm ( li II: „ S* 7. 2* d P^ccgnika- 

*EW ( 1* 12: pp i/> S* 7* I* 5, AhimsakaH 

7 ' ^ |EI{Bhaiudvaja) t^42.13; „ iS). 

S, 7* 2p 2. Udaya ?}< 

5- ^ ^ (Vasettha) 14J j? 4.19), 

S, 7. I. 3* Dlianaiijani. 
jl^ [A 42.15 E /? 4. ao). S. Nip. 31. M^ha. 

to. (Khattjya) ( 16; j? 4, sii. 

S. 7' I' 7‘ Suddhifca 


.H SGJ (Dutiya-vag^rcL). 

^ IV, 45l>4efl, ^ 31. lg[j-igbi ^ ^ V* 27 la. 29 b> 


Jl. 

m 

t>f 43 17: S” I)- 

S. 7, 1. 8. Aggika. 

12 . 

4; 

(. H I® I >p 

? 

13 ’ 

LA® 

( pp 19: P* 3 > 

A. III. Sr. JanfL 

M' 


(wanting j „ 4). 

A. m. 5 ^- ■<» 

IS- 

[f]t 

{A ^ i; ^ 




S* 7. 3. 9. 

. Matuposaka j^)* 

16. 

l86 ^ {Upaka). 4. = ? 5- 6 )l 

A. IV. 39. Uijaya {?). 

17* 

[ .. ] 

t jp 3 ? w 7)* 

40. Udiyi (?)* 

la. 

m B!l ii] 

t u JP 

A* VIIL ss* Ujjaya. 


^ (Tatiya^vagg^) . 
^ II l^b’ 24 ^ H V. 83.871]. 


19 - [Mtai 

(.4 4. 5 ; ^ g. 18). 


S. 7* 3 . s. Mamtthadda, 

20, [A] 

( ’« ej pp i9> A. VII. 44. AggI, 


* A. dUoDUTse to ^.naflda on an Did couple ta'Iio have no consalaiiou in olda^tj 
having; dciie noEhing good before. Suddha uHcrs ilie: vorse of Dha];^ 
t Udu 01 tljia tG> ^ ^ciil Ullaia ^ H) iu S. 
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21. [ftaSell]* (/I4-7;^S »> ? 

22. Wilt ( .. S; „ 21). A. III. 57. Vacclwgotta. 

23- ( » 9; .. 24 S. 7. 2. 4. Mahasala- 

24- ['E^l ( i» 10; „ 23). S. 7. 2. 10. Bhikkhaka. 

25. ( „ ii;,» 24). _ S. 7. 2.‘1. Kasi- 

26. L 5 iS 5^1 ■ ( „ 12;,, 25), S. 6. I. 3. Bralunadeva. 

27- [f^ F£] (Buddlia)! ( „ 13;,, 26). ? 

28. [A Rfl] ( » 14;.. 27>- A. IV. 36. Lokc. 

29- PE (Candala) ( „ 15; „ sSy S. Nip. 7. Vas^a. 

E 9 lip] (Catuttlia-vagga). 

S IV. S2a-55b; ^5 g V. 295-335). 

30. (.444. i;^ 5 - 9 ). 

Thcragatha, 133 f. Vaset^. 

31 - C .. 2; .. *o> 

(Balivadda nattha) S. 7. i. 10. Bahudhiti (?). 

32. ( ,.‘'3; .. “V ? 

33‘ St . ( « 4; » 14 S. 7. 2. 3. Dcvahita. 

34 - ’ ( H „ 14 

(Salavane) S. 7. 2. -7. Navakammika (?) 

35- 2^^ ( „ 6; „ 14). S. 7. 2. 8. Katthahara. 

36. ( « 7; » >4 S. 7. 1.9. Sundarika. 


* Sangini? A Manava Sangara asks Bnddba to explain good and 5 ad kinds 
of men. These are compand with the nK>on and the description is put again 
into verse, as in A. V. 31. (See p. 53, No. 148). 
t JiDossoni, instead of Vacchagotta. The text agrees well with Pili. 

X A Brahmana asks Buddha whether the title Buddha was given to him by hU 
parents. Buddha answers, in verse, that he knows everything, has gone through 
all stages of eulightenment and wisd(^, and,.therefore, is called the sammOjam- 
bitdiiha. 


{ The title means sontkag&ra. Buddha onoe entered into the meeting hall of 
the village of Sali. The Brahmahas assembled there expres their contempt 
for Buddha, as .being a mere tntmdak<i. He explains the true meaning of a 


with the verse nabkotamgnam etc. (A. IV, 48). ; .. ■ i» ^. 


THE nOtJR DUOpilIST AGAMAS IN CIHKESE. , 

37 ' ^ F£ ■ (jJ 4+S; J? 5,13]. M. 7, Vatthupania* 
(Suiidarika) 

58-39. ^ ( „ 9^10; „ ij), S 7- I, 6. Jata, 


IWi^s 3^ im] (^- Brahma-sainyutta), 

(W IV. S5b.59a; :34-37b)L 


I. 

t»$] 

{A 44. 

11; 

B fi. I). 

Sp 6p Ip 2. Garava. 

2. 

[* 69 t] 

{ 

ja 

13 ; 


S. 47, iS, Brahma. 

3 ^ 

m^] 

( 

PN 


- 3 > 

S. 6h 2. I, Banahkaniara. 

4 - 

K] m] 

[ 

pa 

14 p 

ji 4 y 

S. 6. 2. 3. AndhEikavnide. 

5 - 

[Sli¥] 

f 

ib 

» 3 i 

n sy 

S. I. 4. 7. Samaya. 

6. 



pa 

i 6 j 

ds fi>. 

S. 6. 1.7-9- Kokalika, 

?■ 

tn 

( 

3 P 


« /> 

S. 6. 1. 6. Pamada- 

8 , 

®ilEStl 

t 

HP 

iS; 

dP 

S. 6. 1 , 4., Bako Brahma. 

9 ' 

IWAl 

( 

Ki 

^ 9 i 

di gy 

S. 6. Ip 5. Apara dhthi. 

10. 

LAi«l 


PP 


p, 10). 

S- d 5, Phrinibbana. 


1 : Jt £ M ycrl Bhikkhiifti-samyuttaJ. 

^ IV. 59b-63b; .S V. 7j‘75b^. 


Ip 

«RF 

{A 45 . 

Ip ^ 6 . ij)p 

S. 5. r. Alavika. 

2 . 

^ M (Somi) 

{ d. 

a; .. ra> 

S- 5. 2. Soma, 

3- 


1 .. 

3 : -H Ijy 

S. 5 - 3' Gotarnl. 

4‘ 

aiw 

( - 

4 ■ +f 14 }- 

S. S, S, Uppalav'anna. 

5- 


( dd 

S; d> ijl- , 

S. 5 . JO. Vajira, 

e. 

aS(Viri)* 

( .. 

^; di ifiy 

S. 5* 9, Scla. 

7- 

iU FiS 

[ 

7' p, 17 ^ 

S, 5. H^.. Vijaya. 

8 . 

3ff ® 

{ 

Sp „ liy 

Sv 5* 6. C ali. 

■ 9- 

® iS W ® 

t 

D [ .. r*?) 

S. 5. 7. Upacata- 

* TO. 

f;ffi 

I 

1 +a 

10 ^ „ 3oy 

Sr 5. 8. Sliiupac^. 


* fiL iJ (yji-s) Fit v'lflnrf -n i]ic utJiiana ofV>'+ 
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[ffIfA (8- Vaf^isa-samyutta). 

[fH — ^1 (Patliama-v-agga). 

(yf g TV. 62h-64l); ^ U V. 75b-77a, 8lb). 

I- [t^ {lin [yi4S u;B 7. i> S. 8. 11. Gaggara. 
2. ( ., 12; „ 2). S. 8. 9. Kondanna. 

3- ( « 13; » 3)- S. 8. 6. Sariputta. 

4- M * ( « >4; 4). S. 8. 10. Moggallana 

(Naga-passc) O ^ SI) 

5 - @ ^ ( H IS; » 5)- S. 8. 7. Pavarana. 

' ( „ 16; „ 6). S. 8. 2. Arab*. 

7 * ( n 17; » ?)• 

(Kamaraga) S. 8. 4. Ananda (| 5 I m pg) 

8- H 5 | 1 !II ( „ 18; „ 8 ). S. 8 . I. Nikkhanta. 

9 - fiiSiS (Mana) ( „ 19; 9). 

S. 8. 3. Pcsalatimannana ( 3 f 

[|K r. iftU] (2. Dutiya-vagga). 

{A ^ IV. 62b-65, i-aa; i? g V. 815-83*). 

10. in ^ ( j 4 45. 20 ; B 7. 10). 

(Pubbe kaveyyamatto) S. 8. 12. Vangisa ^ 

11. 0 ^ ?J| ( „ 21; „ 11). S. 8. 5. Subhasita. 

12. i?’ ( „ 22; wanting). S. 8. 8. Parosahassa 

(Nagapasse) (f - ^ j||) 

13* ^ ( M 23; ^7. 12). ? 

14- Si PE ^ It ( H 24J « 13)- Nip. 24. Vangisa. 
(Nigrodhakappina) 

15- ^ Kit (^36.1; M 14). . ? 

* “ One who takes oot the poisonous arrow." Comparison of Buddha to a 
great physician who knows thoroughly, the conditions of illness and how to take 
out -the poisonous arrow or to cure any tvound. 

t “The praise of the great Sivakas,” sung by Vangisa. . ; ' ■ 


THE FOUR EUddIJIST AGADJ^S IT? CUIi^ESE, 


^ ^ ^ ^ 36. 5 J ^ 7, IS> ? 


A ^7i] (9- Devata-samyuthi), 

{i. Pathajiia-vaggai)* 

[A ^ IV* B. ^ V. 47l>50a> 

Pi 5 ^ W 36. 3; B. s. ib S^ r. T. 10, Arafinel 


2. mu { . 4: 

3^ i^mm { . 

(Pufinam pav^ifldliati) 
4 ' f ,, C; 

S t . 7 ! 

CAbhiraiidtiti) 

5^5fe { „ S; 

(Platliavata) 

7 ' ^ ( n 9; 

'fJ (uMEiLint;; 

(f) 

9 * 3 ^ 10 ^ 

(Qnta ?) Sh 

10* Ui ( » Up 

(Sutta-j^ara)* 


PP 2 )' 

S* T, I* 9* Manakania* 

pp 3 )' 

S, I* 5. 7* Vaiiaropa 

pp 4 )p 

mw^ 

S. I. 5, 3* Kinidada* 

pp -Si- ■ 

S. 2. 3. 3* Sen.t 

P> 6]. 

S. I. 

G. 3. MiMa. (Bljllf). 


,, 7)* S, I. I. 3, Upaneyya. 

PP s}. 

S. I* 1.4. Acocnti 

pp pi)' 

I, I. 5* Kati cliinde 
„ ig).. S. I. 1. 6. J^ra, (Ifjj), 


^ fill] ( 3 * Dutiya-vagga)* 

{A Jg TV. 4b.ehj V. 5Ca* 


: I, 


{A ^6. IS - BS. II]. 

S. r. 2. 3, Nandab", 

13* 

im ^01 

( PP 13! « !=)■ 

S. I. 6, 4. Vatthu* 

13‘ 


( pd Mi J.P 13J' 




S. I, 2* 3. 

Natthi puttasan^am. 


* " Farinibbana af VatifiTsfl,” Eatltllu vi«jfs VanfiTw at bis bed-stclCr VangLsa, 
who la on Ehc point oi dying, lliif confosaiort and Lis gjniitude liowards cLf 

^TastfT in a long serifs of varSeS. Comp. MnliSvaetiJ] Vol. L p. l6^. 

I j 4 gives [he oamc Svtri ^ tbe Slow. 
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•14. 

im m] 

{A 36. 15; 8. M). 

S. 1.2. 4. Kliattiya. 

15 - 

mT] 

( » 

16; .. * 5 )- 

S. I. 8. 4. Vuttlii. 

16. 

mn 3 i 

( » 

16; „ 16J. 

S. I. 7. 10. Loka. 


LSI 

( ■>' 

» 7 r * 7 )- 

S. I. 7. 2. Citta. 

18. 

m] 

( .. 

18; 18). 

S. I. 7. 4. Samyqjana. 

19. 

LSI 

(• « 

19; » * 9 )- 

S. I. 7. 8. Piliita. 

20. 

m mr 

( .. 

20; „ 20). 

? 


[fH H CTatiya-vagga). 


(/f fi IV. 66-8 ; BRV.7 9a.8i). 


• 

21. 

fg (Saddlia) 

(A 36, 21; ,5 8. 21). 

S. 1.8. 3.vitta(a^). 

22. 

SB- 

( 

99 

** i w 

22). 

S. I. 6. 9. Dutiya. 

23 - 


( 

99 

23; » 

23). 

S. I. 6, I. Jara(^). 


(Silam yava jara) 




24, 


( 

99 

24; >. 

24). 

S. I. 6. 6..Janam. 

25. 

99 

( 

99 

25; ,» 

25). 

S. I. 6. 5. „ 

26. 

99 

( 

99 

26 ; M 

26). 

‘ S. I. 6. 7. „ 

27. 


( 

99 

27; » 

27)- 

S. 1.6. 8. Uppatlio. 

28. 

Jb^ 

( 

99 

28; „ 

28). 

S. I. 7. I. Nama (jg). 


(Addliabhavi).. 

29- 29; n 29). S. 1.6,10.Kavi(3fc$:)‘ 


(Nidanam gatlianam) 

30. SH IJi ( „ 30; .. 30). S. I. 8. 2. Ratha ($). 

(Rathassa pannanam) 

1^0 (Catuttlia-vagga). 

{A ft III, *3-25b; ,5 ft V. ssb-sSa). 

• 31- [-IK ^ CSJ U li S9.1). S. I. 2.1. Nandana. 
32 - [?1 (,.*;» 2). S. 10. 2. Sakka. 

■ 33 - LtK <561 ( • H 3 ‘; ». 3 )* S. I. 2. 8. Hiri. 

* On avijfa ind yiji^ something likeS, 1,7.^ i - '.., , 
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12 / 


i 4 ' 

s m 

{A S 2 r 4 iB 9. +), 

Si ii i. 7p Appatividita, 

35 ^ 

f^®ii 

( ™ 

S > pp 5)' 

T* I. S. Susammuttha. 

3 ^- 

m mi 

( M 

&-?: pp 

S. ii 3 p 5. Araham.* 

37 - 

[;^ % T'] 

( » 

S: « f) 

Sr 2. r. 9, Candima. 

3 S. 

W tai 

{ 

9 * ^ S). 

Sp r. 2. 9* Kutiki* 

39 - 

[f] 

i . 

lit ; „ 9> 

S, 2. 2. 5 p Kakudka, 



(Fafi cama-vagga). 


III. I5bi26ai sgb-30, ^ 1 V, 78; ^ ^ 

AO* 


{A iAT n^f B lo). 

S. i* 3, Ip Satdya 

4 \* 


( . 

12; *, 'll). 

Si I. 5. d Acchadu 

42; 

mmn* 

( 

* 3 p Pp ^ 

S. 1. 3* g* Catucakka. 

43 * 


( IP 

^ 4 J pp 13V 

Sp I. 3. 3. Jala. 

44 * 


( >. 

25; „ 14). S. I* 2p 7* Dukkharam. 

4 S’ 

mm 

( « 

= 3 ! pp 

S, T. 2p 6, Niddataudin 

46. 

m 7 it] 

t p- 

2 ( 5 ; ,p id). 

S. I. 3i 7. Sara. 

47 - 


{ » 

27! pp 17} 

Sp Ip 3p to. Hrujanglia. 

48a* 

m) (Ogha) 

{ ^ 

jS ; wanning). 

ci 

1 

fi 

d 

td 

4 Sb. 

m (OghA) 

[A 43. 

8 J 9 * iS}* 

Sr 2. 2. 5. 

49. 

mm 

1 ■" 

2; pp 19)1 

Sp 1 . I, 2 p Nimokkhap 

50. 

m (Atari) 

{ pp 

IP pp 20)' 





S* 

I. I. I. Oglia (Hit)- 


%) (ChaUlia-vagga)* 

^ in. 2b-2^i B ^ob‘6ia')- 

51. 21; ^9. il). 

(Nlccairi utrastani) S. 2. 2. 7^ Subralmia (? ). 


* A JJr 7 ^9. 6 comeRpond bo ikc ^iCirt of Si Ir 3. 5^ wbich [jJpn I’ecr 

£OnSid^':]^ to be an intcquiniiDn m his SS. MSr 

f TJi«Fiebwo corr&spoficl lo llic 1>ul 1 canil04 innke (>iit whsil 

Tl mCiVKiSL A reiidicr^ (be word bj- slia^ iA'orJ (JIJ^)' 

J' Ji k. hisltad of ^ sjJt ifAt/aoti) nf At 
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52. 


{A 22, 22; j&’ 9. 22). 

? 

• 53 - 


(,422.14; M 23). 



(Rattliavanta) 

S. I. 3. 8 . 

Maliaddluna. (Rl^). 

. 54. 


( « *55 « *4). 

? 

♦ 55. 


( M *6; „ 25). 

? 

...56. 

mm 

( 19 * 7 » » 

S. 10. 8. Sudatta. 

57 - 


( » iS; „ 27). 



(Sudatto saggajato)* S. 2. 

2. 10. Anathapindika. 

58 . 

( „ 191 . 28> 



A. III. 125. Hatthaka. 


59 * ^ (Aviha) ( „ 20; „ 29). 

S. 2. 3. 4. Glwtikara (?) 


^ iSP] (Sattama-v-agga). 
{A g IV. 78b-82a; g V. 87-895)- 


60.: 


[A 4; £ to. I). 

.? 

61. 


( 

»» 5 • " 

? 

62. 


( 

„ 6; wantnig). 

? 

63- 


„ 7; .ff la 3). 

S. 

I. 4, 10. Pajjunna-dhit^ 

64. 

»» 

( 

»» S; „ 4). 

S. I. 4 * 9 * »* 

65. 

[«] 

( 

»i 9 * >» S)' 

S. I. 3. 2. Phussati. 

66. 

[?] 

( 

M 10; „ 6). 

• S. 2. 3. 2. Khema. 

67. 


( 

^ ti; „ 7 )- 

• S. 

I. 4. 5. Uijhanasanfuno. 

68. 


( 

„ t2; „ 8 ). 

S. Nip. 30. Kokaliya. 

69. 


( 

M * 3 * » 9)* 

S. Nip. 6. Parabhava. 


* £ narrates Sndotta's death, as told in Majjhuna 143. Cf. Budiiltiit and 
Chrittian Cosf^bt p. 203, Note 1. 

• t llatthalca Alavika’s birth in the heaven .\ppativiivo. 

X Nos. 60-62 arc almost nothing but duplicates of No. 63. 

I Cf. S. 6. X. 9-10. 
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A (Atthama-vaigga), 

(ji ^ IV, fiai e^i j iJ ^ V. itgb ^2b> 

70. my (^4a,.i4j £ 10. lo), ? 

7 ^* Mjt ( i> j* II). S I* 3,4. Mano-nivarana. 
72- (Kltti)* t „ i 6 j ^ 12 ), ? 

73 * _ t « « ^3)- D. 31. Singllaka (?). 

74/ 351 ^ t .. iSj „ 14). 

(Gandabba) Jataka, 243* Gutttla 


75- 


c 

19 j 

15> 

S, I. S. 1, Clietva.g 

76 , 

Hi JK'J ( 0 

( pp 

jo; 

,, 16 ). 

S. 1.44 and 6. 

77- 


( » 

21 ; 

» '?) 

a 1. 4. r, Sabbhi. 

7S. 

mn 

{ » 

22 ; 

- IS)' 

S. I. 4. 2. Matchari. 

79' 


( 

=3? 

:> Jfj)' 



(Attlia-devata) S. 1.4. S. Sakalika (^])* 


A ^ ] (Navama-vagga). 


Egti-Syi J ^ ^ V. ^2b-9^9)^ 


So. 

illi [PathaviJ 

(.^ 4S, 34; J? n. i> 

-> 

Sr. 

3 ^ (Aggi na dahatij^ 

f P, ^s: pp *)‘ 

? 

S2. 

^ (t'^hEyya) 

t M 2$; „ 3), 

? 

03* 

mm (iceba?) 

[A 49 ' 11 II 4 ^ 

? 

84. 

S IIE (Issariya?) 

(,4 48. 3j; ^ 5), 

? 

05 - 

^ 0 (Ratha) 

{A 49. s; „ 6> 

? 

Sd. 


■( jj 3 ! pp 7)' 

> 

' QLliCE(JaD 5 ;=S. !□. C 2 V. I3. 


-f- Versi^s iDSlrocUag a£ to liow Id Ibc accuniul^tcc] Iiy oiK’jj own 

efTorlSu Simiiar Yciici art found in ibe CUincsf Dirglu^ at tabbed (0 Ibc last l^jt 
of ibe Siti^^abs.. 

•t The hut part where (he angels 

^ The IflUer part ofS, z. 4 , fr, is iueor^>orated jn this t« 3 ;i In 
j| In yf much ahrtdgeJ. 

/ Tn A the tame rea^fs Su[^aratiss5, da&ghter of the hing of Knfiida (? ^ JE 
^ ^ ^ lEi ^ 5i'^lp ^ Sutainissa, dnaghler of the king Iilodn { ? §i 

g «la PE 
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87. ^ (Saiiklin) (^149. 4; n. 8). ? 

88 . -(pj jR ( « 5; •» 9)- ? 

8p. “}* ( »» »» lOj* ^ 

+ 5^ T- iml (X. Dcvaputta-samyutbi) - 
— (i. Patliama-vagga). 


(/f R IV. 8711-90; i? V. 9Sa.97). 


I. 


(^49- 7;^ ”• ">• 

S. 10. I. Indaka. 

.2. 

Bt-WtS 

(wanting; „ 12). 

S. 10. 2. Sakka 


(Sabbagantliassa pahino) 


3- 

' ssieis 

C 49- ^ » n 13)* 

? 

4- 

F ffi 

( 

M 95 »» *4)- 

S. 2. 3. I. Siva. 

5- 


( 

» to. n 15)- 

S. 2. 2. I. Candimasa: 

6. 


( 

.. II; „ 16). 

S. 2. 2. 2. Vendu. 

7- 


( 

ft 12 j „ 17V 





S. 2. I. 7. Pancalacan^ 

8. 

mssuf 

( 

» 13» *» 

S. 2. 3.9. Susima. 

9- 


( 

»» *4 f M 19)' 

• 


(Lokass’ anta) 

s, 

. 2. 3. 6. Rohita 

10. 


( 

« 15 » M 20). 

S. 2. 3.10. NanatitUiiya. 


r. iSlJJ (2. Dub*>'a-vagga). 

(yf g IV. 90a- ; // V. 98-). 

(^149-*6; Z? II. 21). S. 2 . I. 3. Magha. 
12.-i® 110 ( „ 17; „ 22). S. 2. 1. 4. Pajjota. 

13- „ 23). S. 2, i. 5. DamaH. 

14. &f&if ( „ 19; .. 24)- S. I. I. 5. KatiChinde. 

IS- ( « 30; „ 25); 

(Citta-vuposania) S. 2. i. 6. Kamada (jfeJR). 

* DSmaiii (^^j^/g,) in and Damasi (SlVp) in 
t The quc&Honcr is a devapulta Tilakanda (? ' \ V'-’ 
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${£ ( ? )* =1: ^ i2r S. 10, 3 k Siiciloma, 

37-lS- 22-33; *> 27-aSj. Sk 2* 2r 4-5. Caadana. 

19-20K ^ ,,^1-25; ht 35-30). S. 2. I. 1-2, Kassappa, 

[?i5 + ^ ^ ir/]] (1 Tk YakkliA’San^yiittaJ* 


{A ^ IV. 93r9^t); J iS V. 99b.l{j4). 


r, 

JSI B (Goma?) lA 

49. aSi,.^ 

12- l)r 

S. 10. 4. Manibliadda. 

2. 

1^ tlj (rSva?) ( „ 


^1- 

Udana. l. 7. Pav^yam, 

3 - 


{ 

j *, 

31 - 

Sh 10, 6. Pi3?ankaja, 

4 - 


( pp 

= 5 ! Pd 

4 )- 

S. JO, 7. Funabbasu. 

5 - 


( pp 

30: PP 

5 )- 

? 

6. 

ff^ 

i w 

3 !=; pp 

G). 

S, ro. 3, Suciloma. 

7 ^ 

^ (Uposatlia) 

{A 50, j 

; B li. 

7 }, S. 10. 5, Sunu (?), 

8. 

mm 

( « 

dp 

E), 

S. lOr 12. Alavatn, 

9 ^ 

m 

( pp 

3 p ]] 

!□). 

S. 10.9'io. Sukka, 

lo. 

m 

( Ph 

4 J PT 

0)- 

■ S, JO. 11 . Vila. 

IT, 

^^m\h 

( pp 

5 P' fr 

it}. 

S. Nip. 9. Hemavata. 

12. 


( pp 

IP 

13 ). 



Udana, 4. 4. Junha (^^}. 


— ^utr] (t 2 -Vana-saipyutta). 

—^!5] (t. Pathama-vaega). 

{A ^ IV. 97 li- 5 t)li -y £ ici3-i09lj). 

I* ^ ^ (Arat^ {A 50 . 7 ; J? io. I). S 9 . 4 . Carika 
2 ' iK (Supati) f ,K S; 2 ]. S. 9 . 2 . Uparthana (?). 
S‘ [ Pf 5 ; . 3 )- S’ 9' I' Viveka. 

4’ 6 ^ ^ 10 t ^ jo; ,P 4> Sk 9 , II. Ayonisop 

S- ( >, iJi . SV 

S. 9 . T 2 . Majyibatitika (£3rf*)» 
i>- ( „ 11 ; ^ <,). Sk 9 . 6 , Aminiddlia. 

* The qy?btitHier js a de^-aputra ttSmJi. Cf. beltw jt, 6 =^. 10 , 3 , 
t ManEcarir A wcnianK SDUcTidtcvg (o liTitig ciTerJogs-lo the Y^kklia Monicira, 
oRets theim 10 I^ut^dha. He inslmeit ihc m]|n 3 n i n the juctIes of giving Dima to 
The genujea nscsiics. 

I A ncada Jiilci] (|5?{Kf£) *ctl /? Jo!it>i ni aL^(^^‘C ghtn. 
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7. !i ^ [A so. 13 ; 20.7). S. 9. 10. Sajjhaya 

8. ( „ 14; „ 8). S. 9.14. 1 ’BclumapuppIia. 

9. jfelE ( iSi » 9)- s. 9. 3. Kassappagotta. 

[Jg-ail (2. Dutiya-vagga). 


(A R IV. 99b-loi \B io9l>iio). 


10. 


{A 50. 16; 20. 10). 

S. 9. 9. Vajjiputta. 

11. 

in 

( » 17? » ")• 

S. 9. 5. Ananda. 

12. 

[Mill] 

( „ 18; „ 12). 

S. 9. 7. N^datta. 

13.* 

i^ ^ ^ { ,, 19; » 13)- 

S. 9. 13. 

Sianibahula bhikkhii. 

14. 


( „ ao; „ 14). 

S. 9. 8. Ogalha. 


15* LM H 31; i? wanting), ? 

BE] (Suppa) ( ., 22; „ ). ? 

17 * M (Rasa) { .. 23; ? 

18. [fld $j;] (Vana) ( ., 24; „ > ? 

19- Lffi ^ (Uluka) ( „ 25; „ ), ? 

20. ^J] (Pafali) ( „ 26; „ ). ? 


— ( 3 - Tatiya-vagga). 

(A IV. ioib-103; wanting in JS). 


21. 

[?L (Mora) 

{A 5a 27). 

? 

22! 


( « 28). 

7 

23. 

f^iPEUVinjha) 

( » 29).' 

. ? 

23 - 

[S ?g] (Ganga) 

( .» 30 )- 

.? 

24. 

m ? 

( » 3 *)- 

? 

25. 

[fp (Samanera) 

( « 32)- 

? 

26. 


( w 33 )- 

? 

27. 

[ft] (Dalidda) 

( n 34 )- 

? 

28. 

(Kambu) 

( »* 3 S)‘ 

? 

29. 

l^ 4 W]aala) 

( M 3 ^)* 

? 

30. 

l?5l^](Vina?) . . . 

.•■(»• 37 )* 

•? 
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r 33 

3T' (Kapofa)* (^50.38). ? 

(VIlL AjDlviya. Buddlia or TatliSgata vagga). 

^ S (5il (I. Kassappa-sariTyuMa). 

[A Sk IV. s7Ej^q, J£ tl 3 , K5I EC-a; ^ JS V. 3715.41). 

I' /] ^ (^41.54:^13. I). S. i6h 3. CandupaEm^ 

2- ^ [Dana) ( „ 55; „ i). 

S. iG. 4. Kulupa^ 

3 - i\B i 5(' i » 3) S. 16, 6. OvEida(^ifj, 

(Ajccayania) 

A- is ( >► iVp ft 4 )'' 3.16^7. ff 

(Saddlia natthi) 

S- t ^ 3S; „ 5). S. 16. S. ,, 

e. ^ 59i „ % S* 16. s* Jbna. 

7' ' { « ^5oJ « 7>< 

S. 16. 9. Jliatubhinna 

S. jJt { ,, 61: A14. 1). S. 16. 10. UiiJisayam, 

9 - « 4 

(Hinayavatti) S. id ii. Civara 

10. Jt^j3s,i- „ 3> S. 16. J2. IWm 

(Anfiatittliiya) niaranrtiH 

n* ( » 2j „ 4), S, 16. 13. Sackllmiiiim- 

(Saddliammassa antaradliana) l>at>[ipfika 

KS Z: IS ^ i^f] Gamani-?iainyutfa). 

^ III. E6fl^[j j M V. 4 sh- 475 )- ^ 

1- Sfc {A^ is- I) S. 42. 2. Pqfca.it 

i. ( » 4> ^ J> S. 42. 3. Yodhaj A-a. 

* These SUL[^?, Nos. 1 5-31* SMm to Iw IW-rOtlies of I^piilar songs tuatli* Ejf 
4 idaieiio purposes, flomc of Htcjn are very iJitercallng. 
t Huddha-TJifllakS f 

% PaH Tnla (or Tala) pul ft; A BJS^, 
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3 - 


(A 32. 5; 15.3). S. 42. 5. Assa, or Haya. 

4 - 


( „ 6; 

„ 4). S. 42. I. Qinda. 

5 - 

mm 

( .. 7; 

„ 5). S. 42. 10. Manicuiaka. 

6. 

mm 

( « 8; 

„ 6). S. 42. 12. Rasiya. 

7 - 


( M 9; 

„ 7), S. 42. 11. Bhadfaka. 

8. 


( 10; 

„ 8). S. 42. 9. Kula (^^). 


(Dubbhikkha) 


9 - 

TO'H] (Khetfa)( . M, 

„ 9). S. 42. 7. Desana (Ig). 

10. 


( 12; 

„ 10). ' S. 42. 8. Sahklia. 

•- 

(Katliam dhamniam) 



oal ( 3 - Assa-samyutta). 
[A 5 HI. 90l>.93; JS R V. so-sah). 


I. 


2 . 


3 - 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 


7 - 


8 . 

9 - 

10 . 


^ 32. 13; if i6. i). 

A. III. 137. Assakhalunka. 


( . 

(Assasada-ssa) 

(Bhadda-assajiiniya) 

— ( n 

H (Cattaro) ( „ 

( „ 

(Patodaccliaya) 

^ ^ ( ». 
(Assadamma) 

ig (Dosa) ( „ 
A M (Attha) ( ^ 

mPfm ( „ 


HI » 2). 

A. III. 138. Assakhalunka. 
* 5 » 3)* 

A. Ill, 139. Assakhalunka. 
2; „ 4). A- in. 94. Tayo. 

3 » » 5 )* ^ 

A. IV. 256-257. Ajanna. 

4; „ 6). A. IV. 113. Patoda (^). 
5; wanting). 

A. IV. III. Kesi (KF)- 
6;i?i9. 7). A. VIII. 14. IChalusika. 
7; „ 8). A. VIII. 13. Ajanna. 

S J »» 9)* 


j (Kaccana) J 


• A. XI. 9. Sckkha (^ 3 ^). 


*Thii sumilc is wanting in Qiinese and instead of it is the simile of 
tuihasikka. 


t Comp, A. IX. 22. 

* A gives the n.nroe Sandha KaceSna ^ mistakes it for 

Maha-Kaccina / < •• 
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t 3 S 


mm jjnl C^' ■^^sh 34 iaJ 3 '!S*S 5 iJi'iyiitts)j 

III. 94-97A; .S g V. S2b-55V 

^ ^ ^ 3;^. 9; .5 ic. lo). S< 55* 37. Mahaiiinu* 

(Upasaka) 

( „ la; „ ll> ? 

3 ^ "01 ( „ II; ^ ii'). Ah VIlI. 2 ^. Mahauama- 

4 * g^Si(?) { „ 12 , „ 13^. a 55.21. ^ 

S- ( . 131 r. i4> A. VL 10. ,, t 

■ (Viharena) 

^ t u *4; jj igy A* XI. iZh ff 

(Ekadasa) 

7 * + ^ 15; wanting). A. XL 33. ,, 

(Dvada$a) 

S. ^ ^ 16;^ 16. 16). A*Iir.73*Sakka,(¥|£j. 

9’ S'SIS t »7i M 17 )- S, 55. 23* Godha* 
10. ^ ]J ( „ iS; „ 18J. S. 55^ 24, Sarakani. 

?E or ^ ^ ,5^] [5. Anamata-sarnyutta)- 

III. 97-9Sh j ^ V. lo^b-ioCb). 

I iS5 ^ SE ] (r ■ Ritliauia-vageaj, 

I. i&l (Lohita) {.1 33.19: j? 17. r). 

S.'i5. 33. Timsamatta (H-f-X 
2^ t -> S. 15. 3. AssUh 

3 ^ ( „ ii j „ 3> S. 15. 4- Kliifa- 

4 - i A ( ? ) 34 - I * 17 4 ) 

S. 15. I. Tinakattha 

* OrJy tJifi l 3 bl liairAi^rccs wi(li A- Vlll. 25. 

t I^rl]y=^VVIII. II. 

f Chinese VersEoriS read viinokkEia [j|^,|£ *J? lE^) iliflltari of |a J^i. 

^ In ^ tiic name (?) i‘i ghicn in (he uddina, but ^ ^ (rongb hand) appears 

in the text; lusts (H 5 tha cr May JJ) lie a mlttahc and JJ;pE be 

Gfutha f 

IJ Sl^ (i*“-£h band) in B SMld fl #■ (hunthedrhaTideti) PsHlahrtlthakfl. in A. 
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5. inSW (.434.2; >5« 

(Kolatthimatta) 

6 . ( H 3; 

7 - ( „ 4; .. 

8. . S 

(Bhayabherava) 

• 9 - #35 ( « 6; „ 

(So satto sulabliariipo ?) 

10. fSM ( „ 7; 

II- ( .. S; „ 

(A^ikaiikala)^ 


7.5). S. 15.2. Pathavi 

6) . S 15. 12. Sukhita. 

7) , S. 15. 11. Duggata. 

S). ? 

0). S. 15. 14-19 Mata &c. 

10) . S. 15. 8. (janga. 

11) . S. 1$. 10 Puggala. 


ZL Putiya-vagga). 

(j 4 III. 98biooa; J 3 io6b-xoS). 


12. Jfefe (Nagara) 

13 - lU 
14* ^ 

(Abbhatita) 

15 - ( » 12; 

16. 13; 

. 17 - lilfell 

18. . 15; 

•19. ( >. 16; 

20. ^||(Cakka)( „ 17; 

21 - ktSMl ( ». 1.S; 


S. 15.6. Sasn^ia 

S. 15. $. Pabbata. 
, 14). S. 15. 7. SavakS (^^). 

15 ) - ? 

16) . ? 

. « 7 ). ? 

18) . ? 

19) . S. 15. 9. Danda. 

20) . ? 

2i> S. 15. 20. Vcpulla. 


(.*/ 34. 9;/f 17.12). 
( » 10; „ 13). 

( H 11; 


SI mil Vaccliagotta-sannyutta). 

( j 4 g III. ioo-io3»; V. 64*67). 

I. ^ ^ (Kaya) 34.19; ^ 18.1). S. 44. 9. Kutuhasala (?) 


♦ Cf. p. 31. 

t lliere is no sjx«t where we were not oocc bocn. 

^ There is no being with whom wc have never hod some kind of ndatioa. 

{ The evanescence of our life is like that of rain-drops which soon dtsappoar. 
H Every jjarl of the world will s^etiaoe be destroyed. : . 

/ Transinigratioa comped with aVrheei. , ^ : 






THE fOUR buddhisj: 

iGAl^rAS IN CHINliSE. 1 3/ 


1 ® (Mogg) {A 34, 

. w; 

^ jS. 2l. S. 44. S* Eatidlia. 

3* 

" ( S! 

al ; 

rp 

3> 

4* 

(Sindha-Kaccana) 

zia; 

r> 

yiy S. 44, 11. Sabhiya, 

5- 

(, 

(Aficiianya) 

12 i 

n 

4 ). S, 33. 2-3. An liana. 

6. 

4S?^(A,iatfa)( „ 

33; 

•» 

S, 44. 10, Attatha, 

7* 

fl, (Dittlii). ( „ 

i4.: 

pa 

n 

AT. 72h Aggivacdiagotta, 

S. 

S5 S(?) C „ 

^ST 


j), S 33, 1. Anfilpa^ 

9- 

Sim c - 

(Pabbajja ?) 

z6 ; 

pa 

M, 73. Maha-Vacdiagotta. 



lil5 (7- P^ribbajakA’Saniyutta)^ 


[A ^ UJ, 103-loSb; J? ^ V. 6S-73iJiy 

1 . 


I'i 34‘ I?' 0' 

A, X. 93. Uttiya, 

2. 


{ „ aSj 1) 

A. X. S3. Punniya, 


(Funna) 



3' 

(ft as® 

{ j» ^9 j » 3)“ 

A. X, 96, Kokanuda, 

4- 


( p, 3^'? ?p 4y 

A. X. 93. Dirthi 


(Sudatta) 



5- 


i .> T pp s> 

M. 74, Dlghanakha^ 

6. 


{Aj^. ij .. 6]. 

IIL 64 , Sarabha. 

7- 


( pp ^! jj- 

? 

8. 


t p. 3; p. 

A. IV. 1S5, Sacca. 

9' 

® (liSf) K 

{ » 4 5 pp 

A. IIL yr. Channa, 

lO-I I, 

W ■ 

t PP S'^P 11 lU-llJr 

Y 

» An 

aicilic called Kii'li^dled [lit in and .h fS ™ ^ nraitlts on 


the Lan^ vf t^uc like SiimQ^^hS, iienf K^jn^alian lie cltoJlen^i^ llu^ldha la i 
diSflUiSi-'n :n V[^rae. 

t £ }'hnc& i]ic uamc uf ikc asOt^cic in iLCiiC fMio k'£i& a& L'ltlja Liul In 

udidina il [I^mjiLu?). In ^ boLil nf Lhi'^C nmiit;!^ arc I^inllika 
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12. 


(.4 54-7;-^I9-.*2). 


(Sivaka) 

A. VI. 47. Sanditthika (^). 

13 • 

»» 

( *. S; » 13)- S. 36. 2i’. Sivaka'. 

14. 


{ ,. 9; » *4). A, IV. 3. Khata? 

15- 

m.WL 

( M «o; „ 15). 


(Subliadda) D. Mahaparinibbona V. 52-69. 


* An Lsoclic oII«<1 KaltLdla ( ? ;j|I ft ^ jRL >■'l4.ader (? }^ -k 
visics each of (li:: six lt?rc(ics anci a%kj a question os to the fate of a relative ot 
his who Itad recently died. None of tltcm could answer him. lie comes to 
Buddha, who instructs him by means of a sennou >'cry simihr to A. IV. j. 


r 


THE FOUR EUDDIirST AGAIfAS JS CfllNEEEK 

VH. THE NUMERICAL COLLECTION. 

As for the Numerical Collection, %ve Jiavc a Chinese vci-sion 
which dirfers from die Pali tradition more than any of the otlier 
three collections. In some parts its style Ims the chafacteristics 
of the Mahayanist texts. Kven where the texts agree as a 
whole ‘with the Pali texts the diflcrenccs of detail are very 
remarkable. There are strong reasons to believe tliat the 
version was made from a text lianded down by a school which 
liad a very different tradition fi'om the Theravada, possibly by 
one of the Mahasahgliika sections. 

From an epilogue attaclicd to the Madhyama-agama {N. 452) 
and a prologue to the present i^crsEon of the Ekottara-agama wo 
collect the following data as to ihc present text. It was In Lire 
summer of 3S4 that a certain Dliarmanandiri from Tukhcara 
arrived at Chan'^^ the capital of tlie former Tsien kingdom 
(350*394). With the assistance of two Chinese monks he 
worked out the franslations of the KkottaTa-agama^ the Mad- 
hyama'^ma and some other Abhidharma texts, including the 
Abhidharma-hrdaya of Saiigharak,;^ and die Abhidharmas of 
Vasumitra- Unfortunately the wars between the king of Tsien 
and his neighbors disturbed the tratislator^s w'ork and it became 
somewhat confused. Tiio-an, tlie eminent scholar of that period, 
tried to reduce the translations to order; but> as is said by the 
winter of the epilogue to tlic Madhyania, the rcarmngement was 
not satisfactory. Meanwhile Saiighadeva, a monk from Rubha, 
begun a revision of tlie works at Lpyang, after about 3SS, and 
finished the Fkottara and some of tlie Abhidharma texts.* 

* Sau^lui'diev:! wcnl latCr, after tlic fall of Elur kEn^’flnm, Eu t 9 ic siHilh, ;im^ 
linisked thicre another tOln^atioEt uf llte AtodL'yanna, ootkyHiilly i^'hh a CisrlAErl 
Sangharuku from Kut?h^ iiii 1^7-3^^. It to tic douhlcit wlirElicr cn ooT eI^ 
MadhyaTTia iwa foui[n!oJ Ujioir Uic earliyj: matlft hy I'rlLiErniAitEiiidirj. 

'fhe difference of style in the; MEidhy.itiiA amt (lie iTctmt EkLitlara fcack ms k- 
think (.hat ll^C former A ^ViTk r|uiEe iiKlc'ctEikiK 4^f LHLarmriiiaiicliii'H w^.irk 
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Our present version is the result of this revision, and it is 
ascribed to Siahghadcva or to Dhtamianandin. 

Tills present version of the Ekottara is divided into fifty two 
sections {vaggas), and lias no designation of the numerical 
divisions {mpafas) such as occur in the Pali -Aiiguttara. A 1 
though in genci'al tlicsc numerical divisions can be made, 
and although the whole collection is made to contain the eleven 
nipatas, as in the Pali version, some of the single parts ^sutlas) 
have nevertheless very little to do with the numerical divisions. 
For example, the discourse in the Gosiiiga forest (Pali Majjhima, 
No. 32) is incorporated in the sixth part, but tlic whole text lias 
no connection with the number six. To take another example, 
tlic story of the robber Ahgulimala (Majjhima, No. 8^ is 
likewise found in the sixth pArt, only because in one passage 
mention is made of the six kinds of an arliat’s miraculous 
power, which, however, is not referred to in the Pali version of 
the said story. Diflerences between tlic P^i Aiiguttara and the 
Chinese Ekottara are more .remarkable when the texts tliat 
agree in outline in tlie two versions are compared in detail. 
Nevertheless, with regard to tlicse differences, many of the 
verses contained in the text agree with their P^i counterparts, 
tliough cited in many cases in connexion with different stories or 
semions. In general, I might say of tlic present text that 
it stands, in the history of the Buddhist texts, between the Pali 
books and such texts as the Mahavastu. 

In the table given below the division into the vaggas is 
preserved and that into the numerical nipatas is added; whereas 
those suttas that are not yet identified are left out The 
statements of the counterparts are meant only as agreements in 
general outline. 
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Tfible X. THE CHINESE EKOTTARA TEXTS 
ANi:) THEIR PALI COUNTERPARTS. 


L— ^'1 (Ek^a-nipata). 



(a. SatE'vagga). A. L 20. 93-103* 

Sfsca 

(4. Savnlca-vagga). 

[-10. 

A. I. 14. 1-4* 

K ft E ® ® 

(5. Bhikkliujii-v*). 

I-S- 

A, 1 , 14* 5* 

S? 7 ^ ^ ± S 

[6. Upasaka-v.). 

1-4. 

A* 1 , 14. 6. 

B -t: It * .a 

(7* Upasika-v.). 


1-3- 


A. 1. 14- 7* 

(S. Asuriiida-v.). 

2. 

^ (Atthaya). 

A. I. 13* I* 

4- 

[If] (Obhasa). 

A. I. 13* 6. 

7- 

^ (Kalaklriya)* 

A. L 13- 4- 

10. 

^ ^ ^ tApiaatipuggala).' 

A. I. 13^ 5^ 


^ ^ A nil <12. KEtamagga^^v*). 

I. - aS (Ekamagga) M. lO. Satipat^ana ( 3 ^ Jh)^ 

m -h H ^ <13- Ubha^v). 

3. #0 (Nalya^lia). M, S7* Piyajatika 

4. M S Nakula ^ 

5 - ^ (Sundanl':a). M. 7. Vatthui:flma 

6. # #0 <Panfia). S* t I. 2. 6* Vajamanarn. 

?3|! -h TF- M ^ Cl 5- AttH-nattiit-vO. 

3-4. ^|^(Daiia, Kamma). A* IL 13 - 1-2. 
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. + (i6.?). 

I* H PS (Nandaka). Cf. Theragatha v. 279. 
2. 15 ? (Nibbana). Itiv. 44. 

[“ 1^] (Duka-nipata). 

+ 4 : ^ mi (17- Anapana-v.). 


I. 

^ g (Raliula) 

M. 62. Rahulovada^ 

2. 

Tatliagata and Cakkavatti. A. II. 6. 2. 

II. 

Devadatta. 

Verses, A. IV. 70. 



tm Hirottapa-v.), 

I. 

mm 

A. II. I. 9. Hirottapa. 

2. 

[JIR J£] 

A. II. I. I. Vajja. 

3 - 

m 

M. 3. Dhanimadayada. 

5 - 

11 (Naga) 

Vinaya, Culla-v. VII. 3. 2. 

6. 

MIPS 

S. 21. 8. Nanda. 


'Mi'A la iw (i 9 ' Ayacana-v.). 

I- ill S. 6 . I. I. Brahma-ayacanau 

2. H ^ (Ubho ante). S. 56. ii. Dhammacakka (§ 1-4). 

3 * 1 ^ M. 37. Tanhisahkhaya. 

9- ife (Kaccana'. A. II. 4. 7. 

II. (Anibapali). Maliaparinibbana, II. 12-25. 

^Hr H ^ ^ mi (20. Kalyaiiamitta-v.). 

3 - [5 ^ “6? (Dharnmaruci ?).* 

11. ^ ^ Ml A. II. 4. 2. Duppa^kara. 

E to] iTika-nipata). 

ih — H 110 (21- Triralana-v.). 

1. m (Punna ?). A. IV. 34.' Posada ($). 


* 'llic satta contains the verses 
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2* ’ {iSt 35 (Atthacai'iyj,)* Verses of A. IV^ 32* 

3^ H (Paccaya)* 38, TanhEisahkhiya fp* zfiCj* 

4- E 5 c CP^sada). ' A, III, 75. 2). 

5 - S. d I, 10. Kokali. 

6. H ^ A. HI. 16. Katam. 

IS 311 ^ (Duccarita), Itivuttukai 64-65. 

9. [S M. 13. Dukklia.kkhandha. 

tp E eii ^ Ai'i (22. Dakkbineya-v.). 

6, CDhanima}* A. III. 2-5. 

0 - ^^(Mad^. ■ A. III. 39. 


IS 'ti' =1 itll ^ uij (23. Adbipattcya-v*). 

3- S A. VI. 55. Sona. 

4- ^ il (Sivatthi ?) S. 3. 2. to. Aputtaka 

3‘ ^ A. IIL 79. Gandlia. 


^aS ii’ P 3 ^ (US .To { 24 * bhajak^'s V,). 


I. 

4 - 

5 - 

6 . 

S. 

10. 


ma 


S. II. I. 3. Dhajaj^j^ap 
^ 22 07. Nakhasikha 


^<Mona?). 

ft (Iddhipada). Vinaya, Mahv. I. 6. 15-20 & S k 

Jjf (Upo^tliay A. IIL 56. and 70. 

^ L- ■. # 4S. Kosambiya fflrst part). 

^ ^ (Di^hayu). | j,g 

H Elk (Sauiadbi). HI. 163- 


[D 3 [Cattuka-nlpata). 

S HI- 3 l IH pf n° {25- Sacea-v.). 

I. ; 3 f(Sacqa). S, 56. 21. Vijja. 

3. piq m (Ananda). A. IV. 127. Abbhutadhamma, 

4. Tg' S. 22. 22, Uliaia. 


# Own^ari TaLilc V|L Xo. 7i> 4^. 
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6. 


M. 5. aA.nanga»a. 

7. 


A. IV. 106. Anibani. 

10. 

(Gajjita). 

A. IV. 102. Valaliaka {(g). 



^ (26. I’adhana-v,). 

2-4. 

^ gff (Padhana). 

S. 3. 2. 7. Appamada 

5 * 

0 B 0 (Tamo).* 

S. 3. 3. I. Puggala (KfiliA)- 

6. 

* m 

S. 3. I. 3 - Raja ( 3 E). 

7 * 

ff If 

S 3. 3. 2. Ayyaka (£ ffj:). 

8. 


A. IV. 185. Samanasacca. 

10. 


S. 22. 87. Vakkali. 


iJ* -t: ^ P 9 (27- Sacca-v.). 

I. 

Lca»] 

M. 141. Saccavibliaiiga. 

2. 


M. 11. Slhanada. 

3 - 

imRKi 

A. IX. 20. Vclanm. 

6. 

[JSEfifi] 

A. IV. 8. Vesarajja. 

7 - 

m--] 

A. IV. 7. Sobhcti. 


S5il-A Sllffl 

(23. Savaka-v.). 

2. 


A. IV. 50. Upakkilc^. 

3 - 


A. HI. 34. Hatthi. 

5 - 

mmm 

A. IV. 180. Maliapadesana. 

7 - 

^ l|li[ (Sukhamala). 

A. IV. 88. Sannojana (j^). 



(29. Dukkhasukha-v.). 

6. 

^ S fli] 

A. IV. 77. Acintita. 

8. 


A. IV. 9. Tanhuppada. 


^ —* Jl un (3** Annatama-v.?). 

1.’ 

ifi" Jl (Annatama ?) 

M. 4. Bhayabherava (SfB). 


* Cf. A. IV. Ss- 
t With Uu verjies of S. 48. 41 
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6. 

M ^ (Ana^avaX 

3S^ 197* Asivisa. 

S. 

ifi^ (Jbana), 

M. 13. Slhartada (pp, 79 T). 

9^ 

mm 

S. I. 

[S1^] (Pancaka-nipata)* 


^11^ z: ^ ^ ,’n'i {32‘ Kusabraai-v,). 

T. 

^ (Kual^'rasi). 

A. V. 2> 

2 ^. 

^ ^ (Akusaiar^iX 

A. V* 53* Rasi. 

4- 


M. 130, Dcvaduta* 

5- 


Sr Sh 7. Pava^ana. 


3C3S (Munda). 

A. V. so. Nirada {JJfiliPE). 

3. 

SK?) 

A. V, 134. UpatthSna. (H), 

9* 


A. V. 122. Gilana. 

lO. 

y (PaiicaJiiia). 

A. V. 34. Siha 

II. 

Eg B.J (Kaaj. 

A. V. 37. Bhojatia. 

T2. 

11$ 

A. V. 3d Kala. 


22 Si 

(33. Fsilcarajana-v.)^ 

I. 

22 

Sh 3- 2. 2. PancarajaiTiO. 

3-4- 

G9 

A. V» 75-76. Yodhajivar 

7- 

^ (Carika). 

A. V. 321, Dighacarika 

JO. 


A. VIL 6Sr Aggi (j?iX 


(R ukkhakkhandha). 



Aii 

(34. Sanunaditthi-v.?)^ 

8. 


Sr 1 u I. 4. Vepacitti* 



(36, DhapniascLvana-v.). 

1. 


At V. 302, DhamniaBavana, 



A. V. 207. Yaga. 
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(Clukka-nipata). 


• 1 ?^ 'll 7 a :£ i\ii (37. Cha-ahuncyya-v.). 


I. 

[ffi] 

A. VI. I. Ahuneyya. 

2. 

mmm 

Derived from S. 6. 2. 


(Anotatta). 

Arunavati 

3 - 


M. 32. Gosinga. 

5 - 

cw m] 

A.-VI. 2. AhunCyya. 

8. 


A. VI. 52. Khatti3ia. 

9 * 

[<®] 

A. VII. 47. Mctliuna. 

10. 


M. 35. Saccaka. 



III! (38. Bala-v.). 

I. 


A. VIII. 27. Bala. 

3 - 

? 

A. IV. 36. (§ 1-2). 

4 - 

[«i 

S. 12. 6$. Nagara. 

6. 

[3S m lit 

M. 86. Angulimala. 

7 - 

[fill Am] 

M. 116. Isigili. 

8. 

[ 7 ^; ife] 

S. 35. 206. Chapana. 

I-fc 

(Sattaka-nipata). 



(39. Dhamma-v.?). 

I. 


A. VII. 64. Dhammannu. 

2. 


A. VII. 65. Paricchattaka. 

3 - 

[jKi®] 

A. VII. 15. Udakupoma. 

4 - 

[«£] 

A. VII. 63. Nagara. 

7 * 


S'. 46. 42. Cakkavatti. 

10. 

t-bfln 

M. 24. Rathavinita. 


* The «lcriwtK>n of this Ekettara icNt from the Samyutta text shotvs a >'iry 
interesting phxne in the cIe>'elopn]ent of the Buddhological ideas. See Shiwo's 
study regarding it in the SABJiyo-£ai, 1905* 
f With the nidana of the king MahSphala See Maharastu, Vol. I. 

310. . • • 
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® 0 + -t r! 

( 40 , Sal.tn£u]i>^-v.). 

I, 

Ik, u] 

A. VII. 63. Suriya (I'S) and D. 



‘27* Aggafiiici (partj. 

2. 

itel 

A* Vn. 20. Vassakara, 

6. 

[ 3 E 

M. 2* SabbsUava. 

9 * 


I\r. i 3 * Madhupindika. 

ra + “ a 

(41, Abhaya or Makabhayia-v.). 

1 . 

■ 

S* 55. 21. Mahanama. 

3 - 

l-fcIS] 

S. 22. 57. SattatChana* 

LA iS] (Attliaka-nipata). 


®0 + n Am 

(42- Attha-akkliana-vO* 

T. 


A, VIIL 2g. Akkliana* 

3 - 


Mahaparinibbana* IV-V-t 

4 - 


A. VilL 19* Asurinda* 

S‘ 

Jlfc® 

A* Vni. 70. 13 humicala [iO‘J9), 

6 . 

A A A ^ (Attha 

A. VllL 30* Anm uddlia 


maliapurtsa-vitakkc) (IM 

7 - 

* 

A, VILL 69. Parlsu. 

9 - 


A. VIIL 37. Sappurisa. 


la "h H Ifil iiS (43^ Kohitas$a-v.) 

I. 

jfil 

A. IV. 45. Eahitasfia. 

2. 

^ (Uposatha) + 

A. Vlllr 41* Sanikbitta. 

3 * 

^ (Nairda) 

S. 35.200. DarukkLwndha (3^:;^). 

4 - 

'H ^ ttfevadatta) 

M. 29* Saroixiim LfJI 

6. 


M. 34. Gop^aka. 

Wilh an ^iidclLElonal disCuunM OH Ihc Nigaptliii. 

t A ’very djfTfKfiit werijoni willi 

an addiiinnal Jlory of Baddhi's ihr(?a'Jti£ a 

liugc liKk. 'S'hLs fllwy Ji separate vei^iyil, f^r nliaiili 5cc 'j-illilc IL 
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7. D. 2.’ fximannapliala. 

(Amulasaddla ?) 

8. ilt tk (T-okadlianinia) A. VIII. 5. Lokaparivatta 

(il 

[% ^0 (Navakaa-nipfita). 

pg -p pg m (44- Sattavasa-v.). 

1. ^ ih A. IX. 24. Sattavasa. 

5 * iSfiW A. VIII. 17. Bandha. 

8* ‘ 0 ^ ^ A. IX. 10. Ahuncyyau 

n. ^ ^ (Nanasajlfii) A. I. 24. Satta (^), 

ra + £ Hi £ ifi ( 45 - Assaraja-v. ?). 

2. [ ? ] ^ M. 67. Catunia. 

[+ (Dasak^-nipata). 

+ (46.Sna-v.?). 

2. ■ A. X. 20. A riyavasa. 

4.. fj (Bala) A. X. 21. Siha ((lip f). 

S* ^ A. X. 45. Pavesana. 

7. (Bhasita?) A. X. 27. Mahapanha. 

8. ^ A*. X. 56-57. Sarnia. 

^ ra + 'b ^ ijA (47. Kusala-akusala-v.). 
4- [^] A. X. 70. Kathavatthu. 

(48. Akusala-V.). ■ 

4., [? ] D. 14! Mahapadalia. 

1 

C+ (Ekadasa-nipata). 

^ pg 4 * A (4> Gopalaka-v.). 

I- 4^1 -f \ Gopolaka. 
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;■ 

9 - 

JO. 


liJig^S] I 
Itl O^evadatta) 


M. 65. Bhaddali, 

M, 66 . Latukikopama. 
Vinaya, Cullav. Vll^ 3-4, 
A* XL 16. Metta. 


53H+ SSHSo'S (sof). 


4 - 

s- [?1 

s- KJfl 
^ai + - 

1- (ffil 

2 - lA+1 
4. [fe] 

8 - 

9 - tW] 


M. Sj/Makhad: va. 

M. i2r Sihanada.* 

M. 21* Kakacupama* 

(S I. Anicca or Anamata'V.). 

S. 15. 3* Assti. 

S. ig. 15. Timsamatti. 

M. id Cetokhila. 

M. 143 Aiiathapindikovada. 
A. VIL 59 - Sattabhariya, 


SS S + n ^ j 5 iS ^ DII (S^- Mahapajapatl-V*), 

3. S. 15. 6. Sasapi. 

4' llj] S, ig. 5. Fabbata. 

6. [fS^ A. V. 34. Siha 

7-9 [® 

V^nik lIk (lidl^nA of Hk ktijjf Rsitnakutti ( ? ^ fi) And thf 'I'liEjgata 
RAlhAgnrb1» ( ^ 9 iff). 

f Ijwt pnrt vf ibe teitt Hesciibes the tcrturcf in the vnrLctLS hflts. 

^ Here 1 idv« three xultas on F&senadL ^aU oT them being the story of 
his ten drf qinA (see This nisy sho^ that the last part is intcodcd to be 

a port of the tbi^ticA.nipaita^ ahlirou£b the gcCIhipiA ^0-^3 do not seem to be 
rcgulftr fmcnericat lexta. 
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THE MAKURA-KOTOBA OF PRIMITIVE 
JAPANESE VERSE 


The following list comprises all the Makura-kotoba found 
in tl^o 'uta of the Kojikijf the Nihongi and the Manyoshiu* A 
more detailed, more accurate, and more fully exemplified 
account is now given than was possible under pressure of time 
and circumstance in my Primitive and Medieval Japanese 
Texts, publislied in 1906 by the Oxford University Press. 
The makura-kotoba form the characteristic embellishment of 
the early uta of Japan, and of a!! subsequent Japanese, as 
distinguished from JapanoUbinese, verse. Hence I have 
thought that the revised result of the very considerable labour 
undertaken for the purposes of my book In investigating the 
nature and meaning of these singular compounds, might find a 
place in the Transactions as an aid to students of Japanese 
poetry. The explanations are, of course, in a measure tenta¬ 
tive, as indeed my book Is, and members of the Society avail¬ 
ing themselves of their greater opportunities will, It is hoped, 
amend what perliaps ought not to have been undertaken and 
certainly cannot be adequately accomplished out of jEipan itself. 

In the Kogi all the autliorities seem to have been pretty 
exliausfively examined, and I have, in consequence, drawn 
largely upon the two volumes of tlie Makura-kotoba tokt (in 
the smaller edition of the Kogi) for assistance in the execution 
of my task. 1 have also consulted Keichiti's edlttou, and the 
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well-known but to my mind, very untrustworthy Riyaknge, 
I have not studied the makura-kotoba in the Kokimvakasliiu^ 
nor those found in later anthologies; but it would be well if 
some scholar undeitook such an examination, with a view to 
determining the medieval and modern uses of these epithetical 
and picfatii or complementary (yV) expressions. 

The makura-kotoba, one, at least, of which will be found 
in almost every uta of the Manyoshiu, are commonly written 
with two, more rarely with three or more, jL The ji may be 
used to render syllables only {kan (^; or in their natural sense 
as when awokmno is written .fg; or as kariji 
(borrowed ji), in a sense different from the natural one, i.e. with 
identity of sound conveying a difference in meaning, as when 

read mana to mean wildduck, is read kari to signify the 
particles ka mo. Sometimes mana and kariji arc combined 
as in akanesasu |{lj, when is kari and the other 

characters are mana. 

The makura-kotoba contain usually five syllables, but a few, 
like soramitsu, have only four, and a very few may have an addi¬ 
tional syllable. The majority end in the postposition no^ many 
in nasu (form, make), some in vtono, the remainder variously. 
No, 'nasu and mono have, loosely, the value of the affix * like' 
in English. Although essentially mere decorative and formal 
elements, the makura-kotoba must have liad a substantial value in 
the uta, as read or heard by the Japanese of the eighth century, 

Of the examples given the translations are sometimes am¬ 
plified to bring but more fully the sense of the makura-kotoba 
they illustrate. The interpretations of the uta, especially of 
tile tanka, given by the various commentators differ widely. 
1 liave, in the main, followed the Kogi in the versions 
I offer, very many of which are, consequently, open to 
criticism. There is, in fact, no finality in this matter. One 
caution I may add—the easier and more obvious meaning is, 
frequently enough, not that intended by the yomeru hito of the 
eighth or some earlier century, but an esoteric and more subtle 
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onCj dependent sometimes upon an allusion now only imper¬ 
fectly intelligible. 

Tl^e following abbreviations are used I— 

K, ■rafcii]5 the KojSki, ai^d Email: Tom^n tium-etjls the if/a 50 jiuinbcrtiJ in the 
]3t AppcQiJei [D Mfh ClUDlibCT'tain^s trajislotaon. 

N. denotes the Nihongj, the figuies the iTSLge in Hilda's cditjoti (35 MeiJ[). 
Large ramao numerals meflU tJie correspoiiding * book ’ {fuaiS ar in Ibe 
ttQthcmacd c[iitir>osj arahic fieuMS aftec hy or denote tht lay so nnmbs«d * 
inmy PrimjiiveToita; phii-j5|ilaM ntlme or nanus, 

KrB,—The coiDjnas in the testis mark ofiT the Jtu or versts of the jJeflwEst 


Adzusa-ynmi C# bow of at/sitsa, white wood (Ca- 
ialpa Kaimpf^i, or perhaps Primus sp^ Used with the pK n. 
Hikitsu in Chikuzen —hiki to draw or string (a bovvj. 

XI* Adzusaywmj hikiie yumsi^siit ara}naseb<if k<ikaru koJd 
m ha a/iasasunimasht pvff. 

Like a bow dra’ivn but not let fly (had I restrained my feelings^ 
such pains of love I^d not been mine. (Kdchiuh 

XT- Ad^iisayuini, hihimi yiintbeiuii Jtozii ha hazu, koba so 
so iva nado^ kodzuha kaba sq wa* - 
String (or draw)^ unstring (or let fly) your white wood bow— 
come or come not, as you will—what prevents yon^ you are 
like a bowman ^vho knmvs not whether to draw his bow or not 
(The meaning of tliis iufika is not quite clear, the last two iu 
seem a mere repetition of the third.) 

The m.k* is, itsell, a true epithet, not a and may be 
compared with dfjj^fibro^o-. In my Prim* T^^aXs I confounded 
(through a partial misprint) ^ witli y&nt in giving the 
estplanatiori of the use of the m* with Vora. The m. k. 
is also used with tlie name of the province Toy ok uni— 
toyomu, resound, but here the m. k. is eked out by hikt^ draw \ 
thus adzustiyumi hiki Toyo (ku^^^)=^^^“-/^— toyamu^ twang of 
bow drawn and discharged ; with the bill-name Yora, adzusa- 

ytifui Vora no yauia he.. here tlie use is phonetic, Yora 

being regarded 3s=jwii, pull the bow towards one when pre- 
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parii^ to shoot; a similar nse is found in the phrase stnve ha 
yorineniUt where sitwe is bow-end, but here the words mean, at 
some future time we shall come together (draw near as the 
archer draws to him the bow ends in bending Iiis weapon); 
with the hill-name Haruyama, ham stretch (or string) a bow; 
and with oto^ sound, because in ancient bows the bow-ends 
were pierced or fashioned so as to • make a sound when the 
bow was discharged. See Lays 3.29.31. 104. also K. li, Ixxxviii, 
and N. 275. The m. k. is typical, in its uses, of these very 
peculiar epithets or quasi-epithets. 

Aga-kokoro (§ niy heart, feelings, used as a comple¬ 
ment with the pi. n. Kiyosumi no ike (Pool of Kiyosumi)— kiyo=i 
pure, clear; with Akashi no ura (I 3 ay of Akaslti)—Akashi 
here=bright, clear; with Tsukuslii no yanu (Mount of Tsuku- 
shi )—aga kokoro tsuhishi meaning, with all my heart 

Ahaji-shima the island of Awaji, used 

phonetically with ahart. Oh, alas! 

XII.' Suviinoye no, kisld ni mxikahem, Ahajishivia, ahare 
to kind wo, ihanu Id ha nasid. 

Awaji’s isle that fronteth Suminoye’s shore, no day I do not cry, 
ahare, alas, my lord !—w'ho has gone as exile or official to a 
distant province. 

Aha-shima-no ( 5 e /&)* like Awashima (isle of millet), 
used phonetically with a/umu mono yttwe. 

XII. Natfd no ma yu, kumowi ni miynm, Aliashima no, 
a/umu mofto yuzoc, a myosum kora. 

(taking yosuru z&^i/dyosurd )—’TIs a girl still unmet (un¬ 
affianced) whom rumour allots me—* unmet ’ is aha (««) linked 
with Aha (shima) in the jo which means—over the weaves in the 
cloudy distance is seen Ahashima’s isle. 

Aji-miira*iio kariji, like flocks of teal {Anas- 

fonnesa), used with sawaki {gi), be noisy, tumultuous. • 

IV. c/ibka . ajimura no, sawaki ha yukedo . 

though tlie tumult of men, like to that of flocks of teal, goes 
on..,,. ■. . s , 
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Aji ‘no-flumiij teal-haunted, used as a description of Susa 
no iriyie (Creek of Susa, in Kti)* See 

Aji-^alia-fUt ’where teal abound- Used with mur^t crowd 
(contracted bo mE). See Lays 26, 2y. Comp, itmasaliafu. 

Aka-hoalii-DO bnght-star-likc. Used with aku- 

m Rshtis, opening-morrow ; tlie m-k+ denotes the morning star, 

■AkauesEiBU (i^ Ifclh # ‘The scripts are katiji. 

Ne is a mem suffix, and redness, brightness, 

akane^asu being equivalent to ' radiant’ It is used with kt, 
sun; /drUf daytimCj noon; t€ri:rii isw^cuyot shining moOn-night X 
imtraiakit—in ancient times—a sort of scarlet or vcrirallion» 
(fig.) kwii, my lord, lover* 

Ir Ak^fti^sasrit murainkl TJjt yuM^ sidnte nur yuki, nU’trtort 
ha ifiisii ya, kimi ga sodEfutu^ 

He goes with the chase on tl'te red-flowemd piut'asakt moot, on 
the prohibited moor, ’^vilh or let not^ the watchers see him if he 
waves his slecvts to me. Mvi'asnki is Idthospirmum sp.; the 
forbidden moor, one reserved for a Voj^l hunt; waving the 
sleeves isa bve-token. By the ^ watchers' arc intended sidasidste 
the guardians of the composer, the Princess Nukada, a concubine 
of the Mikado Temmu. The lover is Hitsugi no miko, his 
answer will be found under mumsakdno^ 

Akaia-biki ^ ra=nE of aka^ursasu, Aiku is 
kariji for Jdknm contracted ; the meaning, therefore, is amply 
ruddy, bright. Used as under —hi tia 
kitnmi fuaki: until the setting of die bright sun; with shikita/it 
n& ko, hue maid, 

XL Akarahiku., hada irtff fnrtzutc^ ktsMLsi 

kokQro wo, aga *fftoh<ma^ ni. 

Though I may not for a space clasp your fine form to me, shall 
not our love remain unchanged. 

Ak i-hfLgi^nOj like autumn bush-clover. {jLjiipsdzzd), used 
with ihviahUe aramu into, my love yteldir^ to me softly as the 
autumn bush-clover (to the wind). 

Aki-kaehihfi a sort of oak-tree; there are 
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various scripts, kariji, as the above niay be. Used with Uruha, 
name of a river of unknown locality. Kctchiu reads the m. k. 
as asakaskiha, moming-oak, whose large leaves glisten with 
dew, hence applying to n ijtrti) wet, if Uruha be read Nuruha. 
Or aki^akari=al’ara=l'iyora (bright), but this docs not suit 
Uruha. If we read Uruha as Uruhi (and there is authority for 
such a reading), then akara kashiha, bright oak, might go with 
uruhi {uru/u-uruhofu be moist, wet)—Uruhi river minding of 
glistening oaks. Another explanation regards aki as ^ and 
as $ (Kotoba no IzumO. 

Aki-kaze-no (^ J®.), like autumn wind. The script 
is kariji for ^ Used with Yamabuki no se (channel, or 
rapids of Yamabuki,—the yaniabuki is Kerria j'aponica—tlie 
connexion being with buki=/uki, blow ; Chiye no ura (Bay of 
Chiye Le., of a thousand creeks), cM being regarded as the 
homophon chi, motion of air ; compare hayachi, arashi, tama' 
shii, kaze \\ssM=kami'Sld {kamJd,kase), 

Aki’ku8a*no, like autumn grass or herbs. Used with 
musubishi, knotted; bundles of grass or reeds were knotted 
and used as tokens or symbols for various purposes, memo¬ 
rials, pledges, waysigns, etc. 

Aki-no-ha-no, like autumn foliage, used with nihohi m 
tcru, ruddy-bright like autumn foliage. 

Akitsufihima, island of rich ripe ears (of grain) or 
dragon-fly (shaped) land. Used with Yamato. 
Lays 2. 141. N. 295. 343. 

Aki-yama-no, like autumn (wooded) hills, used with 
ihUaheru ivto (Lay 29) my love (delightful to look upon as) 
the perishing leafage of autumn hills—Lay 136, with tro natsii- 
kashiku, lovely in tint as the autumn woods. 

Ama-dzutafa (^ f$) sky-traversing. Used with hi, 
sun jirihi, setting sun; Hi (gasa no ura) Bay of Higasa. See 
Lay 17. . ‘ ^ 

Amadamu (not in Manyoshiu) See K. Ixxxii. Ixxxiii; 
N. 325. heaven-soaring, used with Karu (pi. n.) as homophonous 
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kftm {giivii^ ? the dusky or more probably with 

l:avi which may have had a variant wild-goose. 

Ama-gomorl rain-boumJ^ used with Mikasa no 

yama tlie Hill of Mikasa—irijjrt, a hat^ being needed by those 
who aiic rain-bound* 

Aiiia*kaBofii ( 3 ^ j the script is if authentiej 

but no sense can be got out of ward or script It may be a 
mistake for or for and as either might lie 

npplied to Ohotsu^ tliat is to vasb measureless (as the 
KufmvUf or as the clouds of lieaven), 

Ama-kumo-no (3^ S^)j like the clouds of heaven, used 
wjUi iayHta/u, drift, licavc; witlt yukuy^jtkum, in a heaving, 
tossing nifinncr, {real or figurative) ; yuki m vtanifmmi, as the 
clouds of heaven drift hither and thither ^ as 

clouds of heaven that drift to and fro; ^kuka tfia shirazuy 
br)ttomles5, inlinitc. 

XIIL Omohi-diiCi ^ubenaki t^H /w, a}}t€tkmmn&, okuka n0 

shirafili kohitsutsu ja 'witnt. 

when I think of thuc I know not what to do, I am Bled with 
love for tliee infinite as the cloud-rcalm of hea.vcm 

The in+ k. is also used with tadoki ^misuld) mo sMrasu^ 
wayltss^ restless as tlic clouds, etc.; noitd miUuiiHt while 
looking elsewhere, anywhere* as at tihe clouds* etc.; wakareshi 
yukeb^t parting and goir^ away* as the clouds are continually 
drifting apart Soe I^iys 22. 35. 37. 45. 48. 57. 58. 62. 
Ama-no-liara, the sky-flcld* plain of heaven. 

///* A^nanohara^ P^iji no shiba yuma^ ho no hifi no, 
ioki yutsnriii^b^y okitzit, ha mo oraimt. 
amid die dark woods that now clothe the lower slopes of Fuji* 
whose peak reaches the sky-field, may I meet privily my 
mistress—but what If our meeting were prevented by change of 
season (when tlic leaves would be all fallen) 3 

Anua-teru-ya, O sky bright, used with /ri* sua 
Ama-tobu-ya ( 5 )^ fK) sky-soaring. Used with Karu 
(no michi) as homophon of kara for kart, the wild-goose. 
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VIII* Otoka 'J02 Hisakata no, amaiiokahora ni, awatobu- 

ya, kir£ .her wimple flying high in the wind by the 

channel of the river of siinbright heaven.See I-ay 27, 

also. K. Ixxxiv.. 

Ama-tsu-mitsu ( 5 ^ :)!K) 'vatcr of heaven—rain. 

. II. choka 22. amatiiimidsii, afugitc matsn ni. . 

while waiting looking up for the rain, the water of heaven. 
Sec also Lay 234. 

Ama-zakaru {#) u.sed with hina, march or border¬ 
land, land beyond settled portion of territory, frontier-land. If 
applied to the syllabic /ti (homophon of hi, sun) it simply 
.means, high in heaven; if to the whole word, remote as heaven 
(from City-Royal). See Lays 9. 55. 213. Also N. 75. 

. Ame-ni-masu Oi i^)* 

.VI. Atnenimasu tsukiiyomi wotoko .: sky-seated 

moon-god. 

Amoritsnku 0^ ^ ft) ^atne-oti-tsuku, came down 
from heaven upon; used with Kaguyama where the gods de¬ 
scending from heaven alighted. See Lay 33. 

Arahikinu (f 5 ^ cleansed vestment. 

XII. Arahikinu, Torikahi kaJia .: the river Tori- 

kahi, minding of change {torikahi) of soiled for clean vestments. 

Ara^kaki-no, of a rough fence (or ragged—but the ara 
is merely epithctical). 

XI. Satobito no, kotoyose tsnma wo, arakakino, yoso ni 
aga mintu, niknkaranaku m. 

The village folk say there is no bond of love between us, ’ris 
true I look away from you (for I fear men’s eyes) but hateful 
by no nx^ans are you to me. Here arakakino, house-fence, is 
used as a mere dividing barrier between yoso, without or 
elsewhere, and uchi, within. 

Arare-naau jfi) hail-Iike. 

II. Choka 24... ya no shigekeku, ararenasu, ‘sochi 

yori'kitreba . 

as the arrows fly tliickly hither wards like driving^ hail 
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(tlic pasisage is a vantitrtim readij^). In this exintiple the 
m. k. \TOuld seem to apply ratlier to shigsk^hi ttnn to jpcA/, 

ArpTfi-iitfiiij hail-beaten, used phonetically with Arare 
niatsubara, (piuy moor) near SiimiyosbE. 

Arav€^furi} hail-pour. Used with Kashima no said 
(Cape Kasliima )—MsfibnasM means the crash and rattle of 
liail; Kishiina ga take (Peak of KishEma), kis/ti»js=:.kashima 
=^l:asJiimasIii (kaslimasli) i Toliotsu Afumi—Further. Omi— 
iohoisu being taken ^z=toshi {tasH^ usld)^ icsh-t^hrteshj 
clatter of Iiail. 

VII Aranfuri, Johotm Afumi 7i0, Adokaha yanagi, kan- 
ndsnio, Mida m& <fu e/ufii, Adohah^ yan&gi. 

Yonder wlltlws by Ado^s river in Further Omi of t^sh-tosh 
Mattering hail renunding—though polled, again, men say, those 
willows frcsli brandies show by Ado^s waters. The inner 
meaning is that hope is ever renewed. The nta is a sfde^n. 

Arataheno co^r^^c, (unbleachen) hempen 

clotlt. Used with Fuji, part of various place names, 

/. 13.,. itrtdiihfuff, Fujihiim wAt 'm . 

on Fujiliam, of coarse-cloth {fiji) web reminding—/?i;V is the 
wistaria, 

Ara-tama^no ^ kariji). A much disputed m. k. 
It is used with year : isuki, month ; kihe, ebpse, and so 

must liave reference to time and its dtviaons- Motowori thinks 
it a contraction of but this is only a gues. 

The Kogi gives ajutasmjia. It may be a poetic contraction 
of araia amaruy ttmki mas/d In any case it means future, 
new, to come, in Lays 48- t&sidfuru m<id€ ui, 

wliile year anew follows year; unitumano lifshi no zuo nagahiy 
long the tilled (couvse) of successive years. See also K- 
xxviii, 

Arichigata, nan^c of ^ unknown, Used phonetical¬ 
ly with Ofhdals on their way 

from and to City-Royal, often beguiled the tcdiousncsfi of travel 
by composing ii: which the nuiue of scittc place sciT.' 6 ;d as 
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a m. k.—stanzas, for tlie most part, i-cgrctting the girls they 
* left behind ’ them! 

Ari'kinU’no ^ is said to be an error for ^ and 

this is a kariji use of the ji, the m.k. being really orilinit, woven 
garment, as opposed to kahakinn (garment of skin) or ke goromo 
(fur garnnent).' Used with sawi-smvi sMdsinni, takara no kora 
and ante nocki rd-mo. 

JV, Arikinuno, senvi-sawi shidzwni, Uu no 'vio ni, viom 
ihasu ki mte, ornohi kanetsu wo. I can scarce bear to tliink of 
parting from my love, and of our last farewell words, and 
of her sighs that rusled wtli the murmur of the rustic of 
her dress. 

XVL Chbka 203. arikinu no takara no kora . 

nraid fine as a woven garment With aritc nochi ni tlie use is 
merely phonetic. In K. xeix. we liave arikinuno and Mihc no 
ko ga, maid of Mihe minding of the three folds {uti he) of a 
woven garment 

Ariliia*8Uge, Arima sedge or reed or rush, used phonetic¬ 
ally with aritsntsu, arite nochi ni mo. 

XIII. Hito mina no, kasa ni mifu chifu, Arimasnge, ante 
nochi ni mo, ahamu to so ’mo/ti. 

I long to meet thee some day—the /o is —the Arima reeds 
whereof *tis said all men’s hats are woven, the link is Arima- 
arite. 

Ariso-matsu (5E fe) shore-pine, used phonetically. 

XI Ajinosumtt, Susa no iriye no, arisomatsu, a wo matsu 
kora ha, tada hitori nomi . 

all alone is she who waiteth for me—(’tis wjhere the 
pine trees fringe the shores of teal-haunted Susa’s waters). 
The former part is the jo, tlie link is arisomatsu—a 
matsul^ • 

Ariso-nami, sliore-waves, used phonetically. 


* (In raj copy of the Kogi the reference is wrong and I hare not been 
aUe to iind'this tanka). 
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IT 


XIII. dioka 14 ^ ... __ aris^Hami, itri/e mo MttJiU f<? 

. .. as long as I live may I see .. 

Asa-giri-no lite morning; mist Used 

o/io ni alumishu dimly seen (as tn morning mist). 

IV^ A&agirinOy oho ni a/dmhMj hito yuw^ fih tnochi iAjjiw- 
dflu, koki’^vatarti. k& mo, 

I saw her but dimly, as in a mistn yet ever shah I love her 
to the peril of my life- The m, k. is also used with ortwhi- 
madohiU, mind bewildered (as of one in a mist); so with 
midsiiiru, 

XVII. ckoka 224 sia^iino, iffddat^nt hokoro„ 

my mind distiacted as of one wandering in a morning mist. 

Asa-.bi-iiajsu [^9 13 like morning sun, 

XIII. dioka 163 .. cisahin&sur, ^naguhaskd moj 

yufuhiiiasui uragtthadii mo, beautiful to the eye as mornir^ 
sun, beautiful to the mind as setting sun {but and ttr^ rnay 
be merely intensitive prefixes). 

AQa-hi-sashi, used with magirakaski^mahayuki, daz¬ 
zled by morning sun; with sogahi id miyuru, seen behind 
one^s back, i.e., wliat is seen on turning round. 

XVII- choka 222. As^hisnshd, iogahi m tmyuru, kamu 
nagetna, mt ni o/tas^rjt, sAirakiimmOf ddhs wts oski-wake, atna 

sosori, Setkaki Tadiiynma . High Tachi's peak that 

scaleth heaven and pierceth the manifold white clouds, well 
answering its name, divine in majesty, seen when one turns 
one's back upon (sunbrighl City-Royal). 

Asa-hvsasu, sunshiny, sunbiight, sunlit. 

X. Fuyu. sngif^t kdliimms/d, asa/d^asti, XaJuga m 

yatna ?ilf Insntm iiinnhikn. 

Now, winter gone, cometh spring 1 ween, and the mists 

are hovenng about Kasuga's sunlit hill. Kasuga h written 

^ 13 spring-day. 

As^i'hara IS). There am Asaji ura and Asaji 

yaim in Tsushima, but the locality of Asajihara is not certainly 
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known. The m. k. is merely phonetic, used with tsubara 
Utibara ; ji hara — tsitbara. 

IIL Asajihara, tsubara tstibara fit, mono 'inohaba, funnislii 
sato ski, oinohoyuni ka mo ! 

Faring by Asajiliara sorrowful thoughts rise distinct in my 
mind, for it is of the old home I think, bdike!— tsubara 
tsubara=ztsumabiraka, Tlie ‘old home’ is a former City- 
Ro>^, now abandoned. 

ITie m. k. is also used with Wonu (Little moor) as the 
asaji (Imeperata arundinacea or Miscanthes sinensis) is com¬ 
mon there; and wth chifut a reedy place. See also K. 
cx. and N. 387, where, however, the expression seems to 
be purely descriptive. 

AsakabO'DO Ife) like tlie morning-glory {Mtarbitis 
hederaced). 

• . X, Koto ni idtti, ihaba ynyiishivti, asagahouo, ho nl ha 
saJiidmu, kola mo surti ka mo. 

I dare not tell my love, my love like the morning-glory tliat as 
yet showeth not its blossom—or, perhaps, like the young rice 
that showeth no ear con^icuous as the moming-glor>'. 


Asa'kami-no jg) like momii^-trcsses, disordea-d 
and dishevelled on waking. 

IV, ckoka 60 . Asakamino, omohi-midarctc ... 

... like my dishevelled tresses on waking all scattead 

are my thoughts. 

Asa-kasumi (M S) moming-mist used with yahe, 
manifold, kafd —or kabi-ya, honoka. 

X. Asakasund, yaJu yama koyetr, yobit kotori, yobi ya na 
gakuru, yado mo aranaku ni. 

Grossii^ the hills manifold as the veils of morning mist the 
young birds I hear calling—.why are tliey calling, for no 
lodging for thee is here, love ! 

X. Asakasund, kabiya ga shita ni, naku kahadzu, koTve 
dofd kikiba, are kohime ya mo. 
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As I listen to the murmur of the frogs wliilc watching in 
the watch hut amid the moriyng mists^ i am full, belike, ol 
longings for my love. 

Kfibiya is variously explained—a Imt for the watcher of 
fires lit to scare oH wild boars or deer from the crops ; a hut 
for a Avatcher Avho drives off birds from grain-bait scattered iii 
the waters of pool or lagoon; the hut of a man stationed 'tO' 
watch crops, who lights a fire to drive off mosquitos^ By 
some the syllable ka is connected witli kimfut mistyj to which 
kaiund would apply ^ a sort of epexegesis. The use of thd 
jn^ k. w'lth hoiK^ha, dimj obscure, is obvious. 

ABaTnoyoshi both scripts are more ojr 

less I'ctrijii yosid is yo ski; mam& is smock of hempen cloth 
The in. k* is used with the syllable ki (as in Kinohe) wlJch 
repiTescnts hi ^ put on, don* . 

Asa'-shimo^b C^j§ morning rime, used with 'h^ 
{k€}iaba^ kantb^ki, key^isttki) as equal to kiySj be put out, 
vanish, disappear, pass away* : 

A 77 /* Amshimono^ kfKudfkti ^tondya^ Uki nasid ni, anoM- 

wntaramu, iki hq wq ni shifs, 

I am full of sadness as I reflect upon the uncertainty of my life, 
any day I may pass away like die morning hoar-frost. ' 

Asa-tori'HO like morning (flights of) birds, used 

witli kayohiisu, come and go, go and return, pass on, 

II. dwka 36 *H..*.*,.,.* asaiorinoy kqyob/zsii kivd 
*,,,**,*,,■ with 7 u?Tjji ^litkl/Sfdsu, while Just lamenting as the 
morning birds cry shrilly in early flight; with naki v&TNt nakaimi. 

IX* choka 117 kina wosetim ni to^ 

usatmhi sJd t&utsut as he deports to govern a frontier-land, 
rising early in the morning like the birds that fly at day¬ 
break. i 

Asa-tfluyu-no (^3 S), Jike. morning dew. Used like 
amsJd-imno. 

Ashibi-naSii, like ^iikibiy shrub* Ashibi (ns£bi) is Afidro^ 
eda jop&idc£t. 
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VIL Ashidinasii, sakaycshi kind ga, ho>ishi<vi no, ishM 
no vndsu ha, nomcdo akanu ka mo. 

Shall I ever tire of drinking of the waters of tlic stone-cribbed 
well, the well digged by my comely lord, comely as the ashibi 
(in blossom). . 

Ashi-^'Chiru, where the reed-blooms scatter ; used with 
•Nanilia, as built on low reedy ground. 

Ashihikino. A very obscure m. k. It is found in 
K. Ixxviii, arid N. 234 and in several manyd choka (49.50). 
The scripts are 13 ;ic, JE. JE .S. iSi, JE &c. 

The last script gives a common and obvious but quite 
incorrect, though not altogether inapplicable, meaning, foot- 
dragging, i.e., wearisome, toilsome. The least unacceptable 
explanation seems to be ikasfd-ld-ki, flourishing or abundant hi 
(chamaecyparis) trees. The m. k. is used with yama, hill; 
wo no he (j^ Jt.) hill-top ; yaisttwo (A ikji) eight (many) peaks, 
or many peaked range. 

VIII, Ashihikino, ko no via tachi kuku, hototogisu, kaku 
kiki soniete, noefd kohivm ka mo. 

How can I ever ‘cease to love the cuckoo’s note since first I 
heard him sing as he hid him among the clustered hinoki. (It 
is doubtful whether ashihikino is here more than a descriptive 
epithet of ko, tree). 

III. Ashihikino, iiiane kogosJdmi, sttganone too, hikaba 
katand to, shime nomi so yufu. 

Though they surround her with a shime prohibitive cordon as 
hard to win through as to scramble up by holdii^ on to the 
reeds yon craggy heights clotlicd with hinoki (yet will I win 
.her). In this tanka, suganonc too seems to be a m.k. of fdkaha 
katami {kaiakaramu), u or e {ru) being understood and hiki being 
intensitive prefix-verb. suganotuwo hikite kaiakaramu to. 

XVII. choka 225 . ashihikino wotevto kono mo m 

. on this flank and on that flank of the range covered 

with hinoki. So with arashi (written llj Jg(). 

Aslii*lio*yamay a hill in Hitachi. 
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KTV^ Xsii^ibanstiit sog'iiJii ni miy^iruy Ashihoyamfii ushir 

k^nt Uga jfic, vdycnaku ni. 

Not a bicmjsh in her fiiK face may be seen—or (ti^y love were 
less buidcnsonie)r Here tlic m.k. is applied phonetlcalfy to 
ciihi tt:ic gist of the iimka is to be found in the conclud¬ 

ing couplet which appears to mean—truly no evil fault is visible 
Jti (her or him)> or if any 'tis slight (In my Pnmitivo texts 
aikigaru (sic) was ha.stily taken to mean add karu, recd'duck^—■ 
the concluding couplet of tlic ia^ika neglected ; a fatal error 

in seeking the explanations of m.k, is not tlionoughly to master 
the meaning and, where possible, the allusion of each example. 

AjBhi-kahi-no C!|t ^ addiwurcnQ shoot oiasht 

reed, 

//. Aga hikisJiif i^dmi rdyohu rK/ur, ashikabdiQ-, d 
7(faga t&utom€tab2tB£dd. 

'Twas true then what came to my ears, my brotl^er, (sir), ■^at 
you had hurt your foot, 1 beg . you neglect it not. The m, k, 
applies phonetically to a {ski) Jiaym/iu, foot hurt, crippled; 
askitwiirs may mean, the floiiesceiit top of a reed-stalk, or, 
possibly, a painful foot Jfj^ y 

Adhi-kaki-nOf like a reed-fence. Used with (/unrmki) 

s&to, 

VL clioka 77 . OddUntj Nattiha no kunl ha^ askikakbi&y 

fufinhhi sato. Here the m.k* qualifies mio rather than furtniihL 
The land of wave-worn Naiiiha, from where reedy fence surrounds 
deserted palace. The m.k. is also used with omoki-^ddatsU-i and 
with hokat without, the house-fence separating what is hoka, 
without, from w'hat is wr/^f, within. See Lays 133* 155. 

Ashi-no^ne^nO like root of reed, a phonetic 

m.k. of {pi{igord)=n£ngQrOy 

VI/. Ashdnmsno^ nsrttokoiv *mohU€y mumtdfnhi, tama iw 
wo to lhabay hito iokamc ya moi 
Abeadlace firm-thridden—our solemnly vowed love, shall men 
speak ill of our love ? 

Aski-iig-urej see ml addkakino* 
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Atekawosbi {afik/t^vos/d, ajikayosht), phonetic, m. k. of 
Chika no sail {Qtika voxccd—jika). Tl)c value of ateka Is 
unknown* See Lay 68 where it is a reading for njitiosuniu. 

Awa-yuki-no SS) like frothy or w-atcry snow, or froth 
and snow, used with JLr, vanish, melt away. 

VIII. Awayttihto, kennbeki ineno 7iv>, iwa viotU ni 
nagarahenuru iut, into m ahnmn to. 

Have I not lived tlius long a life fleeting as nKlting snow, so 
that I might meet thee. Sec also K. iv. vi. where it applies to 
wakayuru, being young, i.e., soft, tender. 

Ashi-tadzu-no, like cranes among the jxeds, or rccd- 
cranes. 

III. Kind ni kohi, ita mo snbenanti, asJdtadztmo, tie nond 

shi nakayn, asa yold ni sJdtc. 

Morn and even I do but utter cries of woe like the cries of 
yonder cranes among the reeds, for I am all forcdonc with love 
for thee, my lord. 

IV. Kusakaye no, iriye ni asaru, ashitadzu no, ana tadzu- 

tadsus/d, tonio nas/d ni shite. 

Companionlcss I am desolate as the cranes among the reeds 
picking up their food on the shores of the lagoons of Kusakaye. 
Here the m. k. is simply phonetic. 

Awo-hata-no tbe script is kariji. Alana script 

would be gjg aya hata, patterned web. Aya being read 
awo, the latter applies to Kadzuraki (pi. a), Kadznra being 
a chaplet, often of green twigs. Tlic m. k. is also used with 
Osaka yama, osaka-=iosoki {fisoJd~ki)-=uhagi, over-dress. See 
Lays 55. 190. 

Awo-kumo-no (■^ like blue (or dark-blue) cloud. 

XIII. ehoka 186. shirakumono, tanabiku kuni no, 

envoknniono, mukabusu kuni no .;.. the land over 

wliich spread the white clouds, the land lying under tlie 
■ dark-blue cloud. Here the aiooknmo must mean the -blue 
expanse of skj^ against which the lower clouds show white 
{s/drakumo). 
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J^IV. Na:^a fiij/ia w'h a liayukUf crji^ohmio jk?^ ide 

ko 'wagi^mkOi akwii/e 

Your motlii-T hath bidden me harshly go, love^ but stilb pnthee^ 
come out to meet mc^ cofuc out under the blue sky. 

Awo-njidzura, a. pajticular mode of dressing the hair^ 
so as to liill equally on citizen shoulder, omamenljcd by a 
cliaplet of green twigs (willow &c.) 

VIL Aivoijddzuya, Yosamt ga hara m, m& a/mnu 
ha ihahaditm, AJumi agata monogcUan 
sfmu^ 

On the moor of Yosami shall not we onect^ that I may tell 
you the tale of my doings in Fui'tlicr Afunu (i. e., Totomi), 
Yosami is in Mikawa^j'iUij-dr?^/; Is to interweave as one inter¬ 
weaves green twigs to make a diaplet for a nddsum coiffure. 

AwoniyoBhi, the most puzzling of all the m* !:► It is 
usually wiitten » kariji of course^ May we not take 

yoshi ^ as yfl j/k, exclamative paihcics^ and w; as dark 
earthy used to paint artificial eyebrows with ? Or by tliangbig 
aujofii to afivojm\ greennessj the m.k, becomes applicable to ^iof^a, 
a kind of oak {Quer^cus glt\nduiijcrd\. SonK regard mvaniya- 
shi as ftwo-ni-ncyashi^ pre^jare clay for [xstteiy^in under 
reign of Jimmu we read “ the past year at tlie end of the pth 
month he took kani (day) from Mt Kagu^ and made eighty 
(very many) platters tlrereof." R&kitshoj verdigriSj Is still 
known as {nvmdy Naia, again, is connected with (/a«i) nara 
(j>t£)> tread level for building on—as> for example, Qty-Royal. 
Narasu also means to dear (of timber, etcO, for building 
on. In some of tlie above ways the meaning of cmjmdyoskit 
as applied to Nara, may be guessed at See Iviii, N, 287, 
403, Lays 7, p, IS, 24, 137, 

AwO'yagi'-no, like green willow. Used with Harare; 
kidiosH ^nayom, 

XIV. AK'oyagiwt IJamro k^ha-to ni, na rvo mafsii to., 
S€midi} ha tadddo narasji mo. 

By the Jiarrows of-tlim Haiaro river, of catkined {Jiarit) willows 
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minding, I draw no w'atcr (I only seem to, so as to hide our 
rendezvous) I do but trample the shore flat with waiting 
impatiently for you. 

XIX. citoka 247. ainayaguio, kiikashi vtayonc . 

arched eyebrow graceful as a willow-branch. In the Kokin- 

shiu we find. tnvoyagino, ito tayc::u cndurii^ as the 

tlircady branches (consfcintly renewed) of the willow tree. 

Chichi-llO"llli*DO, phonetic m.k. of chidd, father. Chi- 
chinomi is an old name for tlic U'ho ((jinkgo biloba). XIX. 
choka 239. 

Chidori-nakUf where sandcrlings pipe. A descripfivc 
praise-epithet of the Saho river, and the Yoshinu river. 

Chihayaburu (T* if? Jfo. I5)- I'he 

scripts arc all kariji probiibly. The first two mean thousand- 
. rock-smasher, thousand-swift-slwker. If dd be taken as=/r {dd) 
hilt, then the meaning would be thousind-hilt-brandisher. 
With uji (gens) tlie xn.k. is used, taking stoutness, 

stubbornness (in fighting?). 

II. Tamakadzura, vd naranu ki ni ha, chihayaimrn, kavd 
ni tsiikn ddfu, lutranu ki goto ui. 

The tamakadsum fruitetlx not, and ’tis, they say, because a 
god liatli touclied it, every tree so touched fruitetli not. 

Tills tanka w'as composed when Ohotomo no Sukune 
(Amniaro no kyo) was w'ooing the I.ady of Kose, who, it 
seems, distrusted him, comparing him to a kadzura or kamoji 
(Rrachypodium japm) winch, it must be sui^xiscd, bcais an 
invisible grain. Tlicre arc other tmnakatsn {dzii) ra —3c 
•tlie tree in the moon; llic word al.so means a sort of head¬ 
dress consisting of a chaplet of thridden pearls. 

VII. Qdhayabnnt, Kane no ndsaki wo, sngittu to mo, 
wawo ba wasureshi, Shika no sums kavd. 

He will not forsake nx:, tlie god who dwells in Shika (for I 
have always duly henoured him), therefore witliout fear have 
I passed even the dread clifls of Kane beaten by the waves Witli 
tile might of the thousand-smasln’ng-gods. 
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Chi-haya-hito, used with U[i (rfver-namej. 

Vfl. Chiliayaldio^ Uji kalia nmni kip , kiyoini ka mo^ tah 
yuk 2 t Mio 7i0f tacM kau rti surti. 

Hardly niay tlie wayfarey leave the walers—arc they not sweeM— 
of the billo^vy Uji stream, of tbousand-swift-hei”o tninding;. 

CMri-hiji-no (|S like dust and dht, 
jii ma aramu 

XV- Chirddjina^ m ?wp ararntt 'ware ytm.v£ wf 

oniohi^abitram'tiy imo ga kanashiscL 
Oh the sadness of my beloved, rvho lamenteth because of me 
(a mere exile am IJ, one of no account, just dust and 
dirt. 

Fuji^goromo iR) vestnient of coarse wistaria fibre^ 
Used with ^natahokii ski arc&a and narti io ka sar^do. 

Ill- Sww/a no itTiia no, shihoyaM kdui no, fujigoifo^HO, 
tmk.h ski ar^ba, hnada hi narex^u^ 

He cometh not—far apart are we still, like the threads of a 
coarse wistaria smock worn by some Stima salt-burner. 

XIL Qhokindtto, shiho yaku ama nojfnjig&rorm, naru io 
ha suredo, iya m^dzurashi mo. 

Still my love is comely to me ; though our love be of old date, 
yet is it not like the coarse vestment of a salt-girl (worn with age 
and use). 

Fuji-narai'HO CSJI f^) like waves (festoons; of wistaria 
blossoms. Used with omohi-Tnaisuhari, thought (Jove) en- 
wrapped. 

XJ/lr diBka 14 Sh Skikiihima -/njinaminQ, 

mnoki-matSrnhata ... Mini. 

my loixl embowered in my love as in festoons of wistaria 
blossoms. 

Fuka*miru-no (gjt like deep ndru seaweed 

(Codium j/r f) Phonetic m.k, of fnkamcis, fitkamsski ; also of 
inhititknhoihi, lording to see, (the two 

Fune-hat$tini (iffi i^) Tlie script is erroneous—it 
should be and this is kariji for /i]r ^0, where 
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ships anchor at end of a passage. The m.k. is used as an epithet 
,of Tsushima. 

I. Rinehatsurxi, Tsus/uma no 7 i'ata naka ni, mtsa 

tori tnukeU, haya kaJieii kose. 

O thou who art mid-way on the passage to Tsusliima wlierc 
all ships anchor (on the way to Korea and China) make offerings 
to the Sea-Gods that speedy thy return may be. 

Funi-goroino, an old garment Used with Matsuchi no 
yama, matsueJd being taken 2S=mata uc/ti, beat and beat, as 
old garments are beaten in the process of cleansing; witli 
utsuteshi hito, utsttt(sfdz=utsn sutesid, hence the application 
here is the same as above. (The m,k. must not be read witli 
suUni, reject, abandon, although it seems so applicable in 

XL Fumkoromo, utsnUsJd ItUo ha, akikaze no, tachi kiiru 
tohi id, mono 'mofu mono so, 

Tlie chill winds of autumn arc b^’nning to blow and I am full 
of sadness, for I am desolate and deserted (like a cast-off garment)* 
Compare III. Imayari Jut, akikase samuku, fukiuamu ‘ivo, 
ikadeka Jdto ni, nagakiyo wo tumu. 

Now the autumn winds will blow chilly—how shall one sleep 
alone through the long nights ? 

Furu-yuki-no S), like fallen (or falling) snow. 
Used with ke, vanish, melt away, disappear, {ksiiada, kenu- 
gard, kenu, sara ni kcnubtkti; with ke {kihe, elapse) as in 
ke nagaku kohishi; shirokami made id, up to the time of white 
hairs; yuki (as phonetic m.k.)-; ichishiro kcimi na, distinct, 
con^'cuous ; shikite omofu no, continually tliink of. 

IV. Miehi ni ahite, yemashishi gara ni, fumynkbio, 
kenaba kaiu gani, k)ki 'mofu ivagimo. 

As I met thee all smiling on the \vay I felt as though my heart 
perished within me like foiling snow, for I love thee, my lady 
(and I know not what those smilLngs mean.). 

X. Furuyukino, sora ni kenubeku, kofuredoino, afu yoshi 
mo naku, tsuki so he id keru. 

IJke snow that melts away ere touching ground I am like to 
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perish with love, yet Jicver may I meet thee and the months 
pass by, pass by, 

XVII- I'ltn/jfukiiw, shirok&mi mads nit s^wkind m, tsuks- 
ii^matsur^daf iafut&ku vio aruka. 

Is it not honour enough to serve my Sovran until tlic hairs of my 
head are white as driven snow, 

X.. Am^wobunCi Hatsuse no yania miV furuyukinc^ kt 
nagakxi ko/iis/ti, ki?td go. oio so suru. 

Is it the sound of my lord's chariot that I hear, my lord whom 
I have so long loved? The first three ku form a/i? to 
which, read witli it, means, melt away—the meMng of the 
snows that fall on die mountains of Hatsuse—minding of the 
mooring of feher boats {amsviuokun^ that iind safe haveri 

there—but, read with wliat follows, means kihs (elapse ),—-he 
xxagaku koMsIiiy for a long time past beloved* 

VI Waga yado kind niatsu no ki fd,/uruyukino, yuki 
tti ha yukaz/d, mashi -nhid matanm. 

Here yuki has a double sense, ' snow,^ with what precedes, ^ go,* 
with what follows—as the falling snow bides on the master-pine 
by my mansion, so will I bide here nor go elsewhere (and here 
receive my lord). 

X- Uins no /tana, sot's to mo miys^Ut /uruyukinot 
ickisidrokctnti xia, ntaisnkaht yambny 
’Twill be plain as fallen snow should messages ply between us, even 
though the plum blossoms are not yet seen, yet—’how to live with¬ 
out hearing of thee ! Tlic plum blossoms appearing while snow 
may yet fill arc often compared poetically to a fait of snow* 

X. fVasax/iino, ifdns yuki sngUs^ furuyuMtxo, shihits oimfu 
iOt maosc smo ko ni. 

As I cross Wazami’s hill—^tcU her as the snow falleth more and 
more so I love her rnore and more, 

Fuse-ya-taki A i^) or tMh burning of a 
hovel, used w ith siiSTts/ii ki/iohl siisntni-araso/iit dispute eagerly, 
obstinately, snsns/d being regarded also as meaning, sooty, 
smoke-begrimed, as by tiro burning of a hut or hovel. 
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Fufluma-chi-wo 2t)» tlic name of a road or track on 
the way to Hikite yama, part of Hakahi yama. 

//. FusuniacJdwOt Hikite no yama m, into wo oki, yamachi 
wo yukeba, ikeni to mo nashi. 

No more care I for life as I fare over the mountain ways, leaving 
my love behind me at Hikite, whose hill-name minds of our haji^y 
couch {ftisuma is a bed-coverlet). The connexion of ftisttma 
with hifd, draw, is obvious, but it seems probable that the ex¬ 
pression is not a m.k. at all but merely a place-name. Kcichiu 
takes chi as=/^ (^) part held when the whole drawn {Juki), 

• Fuyu-komori 7 |C fig. ^ IS), the first script is ka- 
riji winterbound, epithet of ham, spring. Another explanation 
is given, fvyu (4-) ke (^) mori (^), which might be rendered, 
commencement of the working of the spirit of growth which is 
distinctive of springtime. 

Hafu-kuzu-no (M ^5 S)» creeping kuzu (Pueraria 
thunbergiana). Used with various phrases including taye, end, 
cease; iya to nagaku, shita yoshi koltiba, yukuke wo nami, 
kikabayori kone, nochi mo ahamxi to, 

. XX. Hafuknzuno, tayezu shinubayu, ohokitnino, meshishi 
nu herd ha, sJdmeyu/ubcs/d mo. 

Wth a sacred rice-rope shall be guarded the moor-side 
that hath gladdened my great lord’s eyes, whose memory shall 
be cherished for time endless as tlic creeper that traileth o’er 
the moor. 

. X, Pujinamino, sakem ham nu td hafukuzu no, shiia yo 
s/d kohiba, hisasJdku mo aramu. 

Deep hidden as the moorland creeper among the bushes of the 
heathside when spring is bright with wistaria blossoms hath iny 
love long been for thee (longer I may not hide it). Sfdta yo= 
s/dta yori and means, from below, i.e., deep hidden in my being 
as the creeper among the bushes. 

XII. Ohosakx no, ari^o no watari, Jiafukuztmo, yukuhe wo 
■ natni ya, kohi wataranamu. ; 

The course of my love, belike, will resemble that of the w'ayless 
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tliat coilcth o'er the strand by the fetjy of Ohosalci. 
he knows not what hope tn Iiavc), 

jt 7 K As^dgarano, Hahcn^ jio yama ni, Iiafukauium}^ 
JUkaba ycri 

Let me draw thee to me as one may draw a trail of the moo.r’-. 
creeper that windcth o^er the hills of Hakone in Ashigara^ 

XVI~ Nmhi n€itsu^tic^ kimi jm ^ta i&agit nQcM 

mo itiiamu /e, alwJd lisna saku. \ 

The pcar-troc and the jujube, lAmi grain \X^hi=^Fanicum 
miliaccumj also Kimi, lord), and alta grain {^ctctnaglmcd^—^O 
not tliclr very names tell us, air, we shall ofben feast together 
again in course as surely as the eoila of kuzu that ever trail 
o'er the moor-side, and, further, we hear the same story in the 
blossoming of the ahc/hi (oi/ii, sh>, meet', ‘The nr/itf/h is a 
sort of hollyhock* The ta?tka is said to be the work of a retain¬ 
er entertained by his lord, upon whose table the above fruits^ 
grains and flowers are displayed. Tire version is, in part, 
imitative. 

Hafu-’tsuta-uOf like creeping creeper* This m.k., as 
applied to wnkayet separation or departure, implies a reference 
to the frequent division, of creeping plants m spreading 

over rock or trunk* In my Prim. Te^tts I have adopted a 
rather more poetic intention, but the above explanation is 
more correct* 

//, Chbha 17 *., * *. hafiUmia no, wakaresfd ..*.**.***.. 

parting from thee I fare on... ..minding of the partings 

(branchings— ic^atv) of the creeping cnec^r. 

Hahasoba''no^ like the huha&oha oak {Querais dmtatd), a 
phonetic m.k, of hsha, motlicr. Compare chuhinmdm}^ 

Haho*Diaiii6-iiOf hke creeping wtld-bean {DoUchosfy 
XX, MiAd no. ni, umam no nro ni, 
karnmnfii kimi wo, hakars ya yttkamu. 

Alas that I must leave my lord arouiid whom my arms liave 
twined as the wild-bcan twines among the tops of the ros^dsids 
Ijranible^H 
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Hama-hisaki, the shore Usakaki (EurjM chinenis). 

XL Nami no ma yu, imynrti ko shiina no, luimahisaki, 
hisasJUhi narimi, kimi ni ahazu shite. 

O for meeting not my lord for so long a time, long as the 
Jtisaki tree’s aime betokens that glow's on tlie shore of the 
islet seen beyond the waves. The m.k. is really plionctic, his/t — 
kisa.' There is a Koshima in Kii and another in Bizen. If eitlier 
is meant, nami no mayu vtiyuru will be a jo to the place-name. 

Hama-sudori, shore birds (dotterels, etc.). 

XJV. Hito no ko no, kanashike shida ha, hamasitdori, 
a nayamu koina too, woshikcku mo nashi. 

When I loi^ for my beloved what care I if my horse waddles 
{a [iAi] no^amu) like a shore-bird (i e., in his ardour he will even 
gallop so as to lame his steed). 

Hana-chirafu CJt 40 ), blossom-scatter. Used with 
Akitsu no nu (moor of Akitsu, in Yoshinu, celebrated for its 
plum and cherry blossoms) and mukatsu wo no. 

XIV. Hanachirafu, kono vmkatsu wo no, IVona no too no, 
hizhi ni tstiku made, kimi ga yo vio ga mo. 

The meaning (according to Keichiu) appears to be—May my 
lord’s days be as long in the land as would be needed to cut 
through Wona’s headland and make an island of it—Wona of 
yonder blossomir^ hill-range (m?) minding. 

Chirafu {chiru) docs not always mean ' scatter ’ but some¬ 
times, as here (Keichiu), make full show of, as in sakichint, 
burst into fullest blossom. Chiru or chirafu ought, perhaps, 
to be so used with Akitsu nu. 

Hana-gnhashi jjfl), flower-fine, i.c., most excellent 
Used with ashikaki, i^ecd fence, i.c., with ashi, reed, to denote, 
perhaps, a house-fence of fine tall, stout, fresh reeds. 

XL. Hanaguhashi, ashikaki kosH ni, tada hito me, ahi- 
miski koyuwe, chitabi nagekitsutsu. 

But one gb’mpse got I in passing through die fine house-fence, 
yet a thousand times have I sighed for her. 

Hana*katsami Gfli The script is kariji. The 
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m,k. means apparently an Iris or reed * it is used phonetitaJly 
with kaisitte tjia shirofittf certainly unknown, or know not. 

IV* Otfihtaltsski^ S^ihi s^iha >i£ Xis/sy/f- 

shifamh kcM sut^i ka ^na. 

Love before unknown now surdy possesses me! The jif to 
merety brings in tlie ni.k. ki^isii (wii)—kaUu (^fj-^and 
means, the fmmkaism/d that grows in Saki's marshland where 
the bloometh (sakf). The ffjfdn£iksi/d is Fatrinuj^ 

ScabasQsacfolia. 

Hanezu^uoiro ^^i). The script is kariji. The 

mwza is Used with uisurif/d yasuH^ easy of transference or 
change. Hszi^^w i$ the garden-plum jofianica). 

IV* Omahiishi to, ihiifshi fiiano kw, k^tnesuiro no, tdsnyahi- 
yamkl, ka w/i?. 

1 said I would not love, but I find my heart as easy of im¬ 
pression as tbe garden plurn-blosiiDm's tints. 

Haiu-hana-no, like spring blossoms. Used with iafutokh 
fine, excellent, lovely; nUttrohi kah&ri, fade and tliange, as tlie 
tints of flowers; ya imdztirmMki, very lovely, handsome; 
nik^ki sakayfU, fragrant and blooming, bright and blooming; 
$skari, bloom, blossom., flourish. 

Haru-kasumi the haze of spring-time. Used 

with Kasuga no sato, kasu^a being written, spring day; 
with Winohe written ^ Ji, but ^|^ is taken as g, be, be in, on, 
etc,> with oka fiis/n ^r/iokska^ 

X Makinmku m, Hihara ni ^atiru, /litnikasundi ni 
j/t{ *viohabnr, nad^aimi-koim ya mo. 

As I ponder gloomily, never methinks will lie struggle so 
far to meet me, yet he will come—tlie p introduces * dlrnly/ 
"gloomily,' as though wi^pped In a spring mbt rising upon 
ddihara in Makimuku^ 

Haru-'ka^no, like a wind of spring, used wath oio^ 
sound .* news). 

IV. Hafukazmo, ofo m dii defmkit, arisatitff, hna norasu 
tomo, kUm ga ntanimijiu. 
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*Tis on the winds of spring tliat sIk* should be mine, lie saith, if 
not now, yet I shall be his in due time. 

Haru-kusa-no ^^t), like spring herbs, used witli /)v/ 
medzttrashi^ very lovely, delightful; shi^cki icaga kohi, 
abounding my love. 

X. Haruhisano, slugcki waga kohi, oho umi no, he ni 
; yoni naud rw, chihe fd tsinnorinu. 

Abounding my love as herbs leafy in spring, a thousand fold it 
increaseth like the talc of tlic waves tliat roll in mion the shore 
of the great sea. 

Haru-kusa-wo, spring-grass wliich— nma kuJd, horses cat 
IX.' JHarukusaivo, Umahthi yavui yo, koyc kn narti, kari 
•. ga tsiikald ha, yadori sitgn navi. 

O’er Utnakuhi’s hill, where horses on spring licrbs feed, tlie 
wild geese come flying, but no message bring tlicy me, alas, for 
they pass on, afar to seek lodging. Me Ls far away from City- 
Royal and would hear news of lus home, but the wild geese 
mind him not, they seek their own home. Umakuhi is a liill 
in Yamashiro. 

Haru-tori-no, wild-fowl in spring, used with samayoJd, 

//. cJioIm 24 . hanitorino, samayohinundo .; 

though they wandered about like birds that fly round and 
round in spring time; witli ne nond naki tsuisu, while lamenting 
and wailing as wild fowl filling the air with their cries in spring. 

Haru-yama-no, like the hills in spring, used with shinahe 
sakaJu, sway in leaf and blossom ; with obotsiiku naku mo. 

VJII. Midzutorino, kamo no ha no iro no, haruyama no, 

' obotsiihinakn mo, omohoynru ka mo. 

The meaning seems to be—My thoughts are gloomy {pbotsu- 
kunaku), belike, as in the sprii^ time the hills are gloomy under 
grey mists, grey as the plumage of the water-haunting wild-duck. 
He is away from his love. 

Hani-yanagi, spring willow, used with Kadzuraki yama, 
and with kadznra id oris/d, pluck .for chaplets, kaeUura is a 
duplet of green twigs, blossoms, seauee 1, etc. 
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Hashi-mukafu ifi)), paired chopsticks, used with 
younger brotlier, as paired with ani, elder brother, or, 
possibly, JsasM may be ^ bridge, which coamects opposite 
banks, or again mutually affectioiiate, as brothers should be. 

Ha 9 ]ii'’tate"iio like ladder set up. Used witli 

Kurahaslii (yama, kalia), either phonetically or 

in connexion with hirnt godown, for which ladders would be 
needed ; with Kumahi, perhaps as resembling hmiiAi, a scaf* 
folding (where ladders or steps would be wanted). See k. licx 
(with ^rtiAiis/ii} and N. 2166 (with steep)- 

Hatsu-hat a'-na, like opening bloiJsorrL&, used with c/ifn/- 

IV* Hatstthanan^^ Qliimb^ki m<mQ :yo, hU&gotc 7W skigsM 

td ycyhtf yodofmt Icoro ka vio. 

Things frail are opening blossoms, and soon arc fallen, and 
many ai e the rumoui's of the world* am 1 to believe tliem ? 
The allusion is to reports that hiii beloved is to be 
given away from him—rumours are as diick as fallen 
blossoms, 

H^ta-'finsukif a gi'ass* Miscanthus sinmih* Used with 
car (of gialn), and as under. 

X* Wagimokimii A/jtsisIii yufj/a ni, hiitasusiiM, kc m hit 
sakid^sti, ka tfzo. 

Uke the tall moor-grass not yet in ear, that growetb Oti 
Afiisaka's hill, whose name mindeth of meeting with one^s be¬ 
loved, must my love remain, alas, fruitless (or unknown), 

XIV. Nikimttnm!?, kc-d&hi ni iiartha, kaiasitsukif k& ni 
deshi Him miyuiti hon^gorc. 

As die time of caring for the young silkworms in their new 
shelter lias come, my lord cannot now let the love of lus 
heart be known, ripe as tire tall moor-grass in ear; and for 
a while I may not see him (both lovers are too busy with 
tending the ’^vorms)* 

///* Hatasiisnkij hmtc no wahigo ga^ imashihanu, MUio 
lio ihaya ka^ ats ni kom ktt ma* 
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All desolate now the cave of Miho where famous of old for the 
young hero of the knme-be (warrior-guild). The m.k. is applied 
to ho of Miho (in Kii)» 

XIV. Kano koro to, tusn ya narinamii, hatasmnki, Uranii 
no yaina ni, tsuki katayoni ino. 

Must it be that I may not visit her, now that the moon 
is sinking behind Uranu’s hill ? (He is waiting for his cliancc 
when darkness slwll give it) The m.k. applies to Ura (nu) 
ura=ure. 

Haya-kaha-no (ii jl|), like a swift stream. Used 
with yttkn/if, ‘ couTSC, course of life. I.ay 157, yitkithc mo 
shirasu, unknowing what course of life sliall be mine. The 
m.k. compares the course of life to that of a s\vift stream. 

Hikaru-kami (jt the flashing god, thunder and 
lightning, epithet of Narihata wotome, tlic girl Narihata, 
whose name tells of flashing {jtikani) peal {hata) and roll {nari), 

Hiku-ami-no (^^ A), kariji, in mana ^1 like 

a draw-net. Used with nadzusahi komu, come floating in. 
But nihotorino (q.v.) may be the true reading of tliis m.k. Sec 
III. Chbka 48. 

Himo-kagami (j^ ^ 1 , cord-hung mirror (metal), used 
with Notoka no yama (locality unknown). 

XL Himokagami, Notoka no yama ha, taga ymve so, 
kimi kimaseru ni, himo akezii nemu. 

Notoka’s hill—Never—loose hill—for whom speaketh the name— 
not surely for thee, when thou comest to me, shall my love be 
refused fast-bound ! Notoka is regarded as=na toki so, loose 
not, and the m.k.—mirror whose cord (must not be undone)— 
is applied accordingly. 

Himo-no-wo-no (^^), cords tliat fasten a vestment, 
used with kokoro, itsugan-ahitc. 

XI 1 . Nani ymve ka, omohazu aravm, himonawono, kokoro 
ni trite, ko/tis/iiki mono too. 

Why should I not think of thee witli love? are we not as 
the twain cords that bind a vestment ? 
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J^IX. Owka 230 .*,... himo^wTmy i^isttganU . 

binding (him) to her Cis vestment cords bind one's rAinient. 

Hiuaktnnori* 

XX* Hinaku^nori^ tJsu^d n& saka -wo^ Jliqy^s/d dimi, itiw 
ga k^hishiJ^f fimsaraj/mii. ka mo. 

Though the frontier pasi 1 cross be called Uinhl, yet shall I not 
forget my love for thee. The condense, 

as vi^ater into ice, liencc die application to Usuhi as thin ice. 
But a simpler explanation, surely, is Mt^kumorit ebudy, ^s 
epithet of Usuhi=jjjU i3, dimly radbnt sun, 

Hi-nozDoto-QO (13 sunsonree, orient, an epithet of 
Vamato ; in fact, a translation of Nippon, 

Hisa^kata-no ^ortji probably* Used 

with aijie, am^t ishy, heaven; rain ; (siiMi moon ; miyako, 

City-Royal. Vciy difTcrent explanations are given of this 
difficult in.k. The one I prefer is hi U, soskt 
where the sun shines, sunbrighb sunlit. Other guesses are hiss 
igji), Jtsisit {ms), a sent of Buddhist basket carried in the hand ; 
hi ssha-iari B ^ JE, sucibrilliant, full-radiant; Msa (gs) ^ 
hriis 5 ^ ; gourd^ahaped (as tlic domed sky is), and /dis, long, 
hsht hard, finn and endurir^, 

IV* ATftiifsuisimd, tsime s^su hdd ha, Msskstano, kiio no 
sms ni, ysri m ktmn ha ma. 

Will not then my lord, who loves to keep house when skies ni'O 
threatening, have been kept from me by yesternight's storm 
(that is, won't he visit her)* Here the m.k* is used with ama 
(rain) as homophon of ams (heaven, sky). 

XI/. HUa aramu, hind Oittofu ni, idsakaium, hiyoki 
tsnhnyoma, yami nond ?d vdyu* 

As I think of my lord to be so long aivay from me, it 
is as though darkness had just IhUcn upon a moonlit radiant 
night. 

XIIL Hhakatano, miyaha -wo okitet imsamakura, iahi 
yuhti kind ha, iisu ia ha mstfirmt- 
How long must I wait to see my lord who bith now gone from 
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sun-bright City-Royal, and faretli far as travellers fare reposir^ 
nightly on pillow of reeds ? Tlic above follows a ienika to I^iy 
146 but is really an independent tankix. See also K. xxvii., 
and N. 2160. 

Hotani'iiasii j®)» firefly-Jike. Used with hofioka 
{ni iHkiit), scarcely hearing, as uncertainly as fluttering fireflies 
arc seen by night 

' Hototogisu, the hototo sir^er, i.e., the cuckoo {Ctuuitts 
poliocephahis). Used with Tobata no ura—fly; 

X. Ham sareba, sugaru nakn nn no, hototogisn, hotohoto 
; ^ into m, ahazu ki ni kcri. 

It seemed almost that I should go back, alas, without seeing 
my love I The m.k. is here merely phonetic— hototo — 
hototo, almost, probably, and is introduced by tlic followii^ 
preface—(the cuckoo) that liaunts the moor-side where the 
wasps buzz after spring hath dc[xirted (i.e., in summer when 
wasps arc heard and the Japanese cuckoo is tlie dominant bird— 
in poetry at least). 

Iha^hashi-no rock-bridge, cither stcpping-slon^s, 

or logs or planks laid across rocks or stones in a stream. Used 
with ma-jikaki (close-placed), also with tohoki. 

IV. Utsiiscntino, hito me wo shigetni, ihaltashina, ma-jikaki 
kind ni, kohi watam ka mo. 

We are as neighboured as steppii^-stoncs and many are the eyes 
of mortal men, love hardly dare we, my lord and I. 

XI. Asnka kaha, asu mo tvaiaramu, ihabashino, tohoki 

kokoro ha, onto hoyetm ka mo.' 

1 did not think our hearts would be so long divided, alas! as 
even the stepping-stones that on the morrow shall bear me 
from tlicc across Asuka’s waters. Here tlie m.k. is applied to 
the whole- of the concluding couplet Possibly the first is a 
phonetic m.k. o( asu. 

Iha-bashiru (^ in rocky channel flowing. ^Used 
with Tarumi (a place in Settsu), tagi, rapids; with Afumi, 
Kamunabi. * . 
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VIIL Ihnbashim, Tm'umi aht nOt sm.i'ambi 
dunru karu nari ni hem ka fUQ* 

Spring liath comC:* belike, showing the new greenery of the 
brtteken fern, above Tarumi, of rocky flow, Tarumi^&Uing 
water* With tagi tlu; use is similar; witli Afumi it implies the 
meaning of afu overflowing waters, . Of the latter 

use there are various other explanations, Witlt Kamnnabi the 
use is explained by reference to hmnu (/wwat) in kanihi^rt-^ god- 
noar, i.e.^ thunder—thunder of rocky streams. 

Iwa-fuchi-no like a pool in a river-course* 

Used with komoHie^ cemceai, seclude* 

XL ILamu^iabi wqH Umm iJififuchinQ^ hoi?io~ 

niic nomiy^i ^vag^ hold aritnm- 

How long must I conceal my love as tlie river pool is 
secluded by a fence of stone where tlie road winds to 
Kumunabi ? 

IhahonasQ JS;)^ used with tokiha, 

VL Hamknsa ha, nedd ha dddyasndd, ihahonasUi iQki- 
lui ni wiasf, tafidoki aga kind. 

Soon are the hei'bs of spi'ing scattered and gonCj buh excellent 
my lord, mayest tliou endure as long the living rock sliall be. 

Ihaho-suge ^ ^")p Carex sttnantha. Used as 
Suganone (q.v*) with ncutokai'o firmly, constantly (as if ihaho-^ 
siigeno ne A^£^Jnd'i>/v;=rootA\]iCf rootcdly, 

Ih^kkuyenOp in Viana script ^ rock-crumbling. The 
m.kr is phon£Eie™ji'j/y£V’/t7/yf* 

X/V. Kautakum na, Mikadd no saki nOt ihakny^t^, Mnd 
ga kiiynbtki, kokoro ha mota&Jd. 

Let my lord not fail (with doubt of my love) as crumble the 
clilfs of cape Mikoslu by Kamakura under the waves of the sea 
cape of Mikoshi in Katnakura* 

Iha-tsuna-no (^f like rock-nopc (LLed^ra helix), 
the comrt’ion ivyji or a wild vine (Pmd/ienod^sus eitsLidala), 
Used with wodd-kairnii jicturn^ cither tlic coils of the creeper 
on diemsclves, or, in dme^ season after season): with creep. 
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VI. Ifiatsunano, main wocfu-ka/tcri, (nvoniyoshi, Nara no 
itdyako wo, mata mhuvim ka mo. 

Should the days of my youth return to me and I be young 
^tgain, as the creeper returns upon itself, should I even then 
live long enough to see welldaid Nara in all its pristine glory 
renewed ? This paraphra^ gives what appears to be the real 
meaning of this obscure tanka. The wild vine {Paiihniocissu^) 
affords a more exact rendering, pcrliaps, tlian *ivy/ which is, 
according to Prof. Matsumura, rather kidzuta tlian simple 
tsuta. 

XII. Toni stband, mine he ni haheru, ihatstmano, hahett 
sJii areba, tos/d no kosu to mo. 

Like the ivy (wild-vine?) that climbeth from narrow valley's 
to lofty peaks with never a break sliall our mutual 
love prove constant, even if for a whole year we met 
not 

Iha-wi-tsura iyhahl), some sort of slender trailer, or 
climber. 

XrV. Irimaji no, Ohoya ga hara -no, ihawitsura, hikaba 
nurumiru, wa ni na take so nc. 

Thou boldest me by withes of love, tender as the slender 
creeper that coils o'er the plain of Ohoya on tlie Irima road; 
I pray thee bear gently on them, nor cease to love me ! 

Ihe-tsu-tori, the house-bird, the cock {kake) of which 
. the m.k. is an epithet 

Iho*he*naini (5E W 5? fCD# five-hundred (innun>crable) 
I'ncs of waves. Used with tachitc wife, up and down, stand’ 
ing sitting, startup staying (i.e., continually), so the innumera¬ 
ble waves of the sea are incessantly advancing, retiring, riang* 
^lii^, etc. 

I-me-hito-iio (It S A)- Used with Fusliimi pi. n. I 
inicMto are archers posted tp crouch (/ushi) and watch (rni) 
. the game. 

I*me-tachite (M 0 j!fc)i the starting (or posting) of bow’ 
armed beaters or trackers to rouse and watch the game. Hence 
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Eipplied to Tomi no woka f>I. n. mi, to trail- 

track* 

IiaO'ga'himo my love's (mantle) cords. Used 

mtisulrn, tki knot, and iokit, unlie, unloose* 
Imogahimo, ioku ict nmsubu ta, Taisutis j/n/na, tffia 
ivM momtji, ho^himiiari k€me* 

On Tatsula's hill already are seen the earliest glows of autumn. 
The jo to Tatauta, taken as Ar/ri, start on a journey* 
is a word play—girding or ungirdiiig for starting on a journey 
(1. e.* arranging one’s dress in traveller's trim) ; imognhimo 
" my love’s vestment-cordsj" minding of the process* 

Imo-ga-ihe-ni to my love's dwelling place* 

Used with Ikuri no niori, grove {with shrine) of Ikuri. The 
application is to ikii,=yuku^ go to* the verb being completed 
into a phrase by the m. k. 

Imo-ga-kado ray love's dwelling* Used with 

I riid z umi gaha (river-riiime)* irl id:^ JfJ) =go in* o ut* 

Complemei:itary m. k. like the last. 

Imo-ga-me-wo Sh ruy love*s eye (for person, 
form). 

F///. JjMOgafHiwOt Tomi no sakt nstu, akikagi ha, hone 
tiul'i goro ha, ikiri kosu na jfume, 

O bush clover of autumn that groweth on Tomi's hill* Bhall 
I not soon soe my love* therefore let not your blossoms fall 
and scatter just this niontJi* 1 pray you* The m. k. h read 
with !omi 3S=to{kii) mi[rti), itJiogajKcwo tokumim—said is 
error for ^oohz . 

XIL Jmogam^o, mimahn Hori ,**.**.*, imogamswo 
mimahu is a sort of jo to Horiye, hori meanirig to love^ 
Horiyc* *artificial waterway, dug-out channel, is a place-name— 
Uoriye that mindeth me of my love wdiom I would fain 

5M . 

Imo-ga*keTu* my love wearsth *.*.*.**. used with Mi- 
Icasa kasn meaning a fine hat, Milcasa Hill, whose 

name mindeth ine of the fine hat ray love wcarcth* 
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I]no(ra)gari(to) iil^ qlF)» where my love is, used witli 
Imaki pi. n. read as ^ 

JC, Iniogarito, tima ni kum okitc, Jkouia yauuit uchikoyc 
kureba, inondji chiritsutsu. 

Saddling my horse I cross Ikonia’s hill, where already tlic 
autumn leaves lie ruddy on the ground. Tlic m. k. here 
goes with Ikoma, out of wluch yithi ijku) is extracted to 
complete tlic phrase iinogarito yiiku, towards where my love 
is fare I. 

ImO'ga'Sode, my love’s sleeve, used with Makimuku 

(hill-name)— imogasode, inakimuhi . roll up or back my 

love’s sleeve (or, rather, entwine my love’s sleeves with mine). 

Ina-mushiro (JS j^)* mat made of rice straw. Used 
with kaha, river, as homophon of kaha, skins, anciently used 
instead of matting. 

XII. Tamahokono, vdchi yiiki /siikan', inamushiro, s/ukitc 
mo kind tnivm yoiJd mo ga mo. 

The gist of this fanka (tlic concluding couplet) is, “ O that again 
and again I might see thee”; tlic jo is—tired of travel and 
spreading a mat (to rest on) by tlic spear-way’s road side— 
and the m. k. is applied to shikite (spreading) as homophon of 
shikiie, shikusldktt, again and again. See also N 2475. 

Ina-no-me-no 0), for inn no mure no. 

. X. Ahindmakuy akitaranedomo, inanomcno, akc yttki td 
keriffttnade semn imo ! 

Though I cannot see thee to my desire, yet now red dawn 
showetli, ruddy as ripening rice-field {inanomem), and I must 
leave thee to fare over the sea, my love I 

Inu-zhi-mono, dog-like, used with the phrase vdchi m 
fusJd, lie down by tlie road-side. 

V. chbka 66 . inuzidmotio, viicid ?d fiuhite ya* 

inochi sugimmn, lying down by the way-side like a dog and 
letting my life end. 

Iri-hi-nasu (A. 0 JSO*' like setting sun, used with 
kakun, hide, be hidden, pass from sight. 
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Isana-tori wliere men catch ^reat feh 

(whales), used with itTfd sea ; /iamtt strand, and the place-names 
Hijiki no nada (offing of Hijiki, and Afuml no una,. sea^ i,e,, 
lake of Omi (Biwa). See Lays l6> 19, 30^ 40^ /S^ 93. 

The whale was a coveted source of food, and the flesh is still 
eaten on some coasts of Japan. ijff=:giicat, and is an old 
word for * fisli ‘ (compare 

Ishitabuya fl 5 )* SccICiii where the in. k., ei:plained 
in the Kotoba no IzumI as h/d tuq tobu ga goteki, is used with 
attui ha^s £sti/:<3/dt sky-svvifi beralck swift as a flying' stone. The 
explanation does not remove the obscurity. 

Isayakaha 'llL)! pl^onetlc ni.k. of isa, not soj, no. 

JC/. Inukavd Ko, Tobom^ama ISfiya haha^ trir tQ zw 
Jiihosc, wsgfi n(t nora&an&. 

Say ^tis not so (i.e., hold our love secret)^ nor utter my name^ I 
pray thee, as yon Isaya bids thee, that flows by Toko’s liill in 
Inukaml* 

Iso^kahi-no ({j^ ^3, like sliorc-shell, used with kuta- 
kofdi uninated, lonely love (when one is absent of the pair)—- 
lilce the solitary valve of an empty shelU 

^o-matsu-uo like shore (fringing) pine, used 

with isune, ever, 

Hmhikeyoshit kefu w ar&^hi ha, isoj^taUu no, istme 
m imasans, hna mo mini. goto. 

May our excellent host of to-day be long lived as ttie shore 
pine and remain for many a day as we now see him. 

lao-no-ka^iti a place-name used with Furu {funi)* 

IV, I^Goakamit Pnra to mo ami m, tsu^stimame ya, imo 
ni aJiamn to, ihito Srid mono ivo / 

Shall the rain tfoat rains down from the sky hinder me ?' Nay, 
1 have promised to meet her. Here Furu is a place in Isono- 
kamj, it is also homophonous with fitnii to pour, full (as rain, 
snow, etc.,). 'See N. 2470, 2549, 

I-yuki-ahi-no f? despite the script 1 is merely 
,a verbal prefix. The mcouing is—the meeting of travellers 
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going and returning (from and to City-Royal). Used with sul'tT, 
hill-pass. 

/X. lytiJdahino, saka no fumoto ni, saki ivowom, sakura 
no hana wo, misctmi ko mo ga mo. 

Would she were with me, my love, that I might show her 
the wealth of blossoms on tlie wild cherry trees tliat cluster 
at the foot of this (Tatsuta) pass, where ever ^vayfarcrs meet 
forthgoing and home-returning. 

lyu-shishi-no, like wounded deer, used with kokortnoo- 
itamu, heart-stricken, and as under. 

XIII. ckoka 196 . iyiishishino, yuki mo shinamu to, 

ontoludomo .though I think, I shall die like a wounded 

hart as it wanders on. 

Isu-kuhashi >j®). See K. x and N. 1132— isukii- 
hashi, kujira sayari (a snare set to catch a woodcock) has caught 
a mighty whale (i.e. a foe deemed weak lias been found strong). 
In brief, the phrase resembles * caught a Tartar.* 

Eadzu-nO'ki-no {kajinoki), the BronssoncHa or paper 
mulberry. 

XIV. AsJugari no, [wa wo] Kakeyama no, kadzwiokino, 
wa wo kadzusofu mo, kadzusakazu to mo. 

Of this tanka only a more or less conjectural version is attain¬ 
able—if you love me, take me, however hard the task, take 
me. In the first hvo ku, * if you love me ’ is implied by word 
play— 2va wo kake {otnohi), love me —, while tlie m.k. is used 
phonetically with kadssusane, kadzusakazu (z=ikadowakasu, 
abduct, elope with). The kdkz is extracted from the hill-name 
Kake (in Ashigari). 

Kadzura*guke, an old name of Lycopodium clavatum, 
a ritual plant, tlicrefore proper as a Jiomegotoba. It is used, 
accordingly, with kaguhashi kind, my very elegant lord, with 
whom I fall in love at first sight {tni-someru). 

Kahadzu-naku (M murmur of frogs, but Jg is 

gama, toad. Used as descripb'vc homegotoba with Idzumi (a 
village name) and Kamunobi, Mutsuta and Yoshinu (river-names). 
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Kaha’'yagi"lio Cjl| river-willow* Used with 
koTQ ne taken aa nc m- 

Ka^ami-nasu min^ordikc, i* e., bright, precious 

(mirrors being much valued in ancient Japan). Used with the 
syliable mi as vU sec^ in Mitsu (iiianie of a strand) ; also 
with aga *mofu my treasured girl whom 1 love, and as 
under* 

cJibkit 233 ki^ku ^hi 

fmmu, omokaharisezu and so without change of 

countenance [in unaltered health) would I fain ever see him 
as one sees each mom the bedside tnirror, 

Kagirohino Ik for 3£ ^ ^ 

Kagirohit as the scripts show, is an old name 
for icird or toinb&f dragon fly, but probably it is merely a 
lengthened form of kagiru or kagem [comp, ddrh ddrahi; 
tsuhuri tsitJctirohi, utstiri utsurohi) connected witli kng^^ 
shiningness. It may be taken as nteaning shining, dazzling, 
glowing* glittering* gleaming, etc,* As m. k. it is h&intgotoba 
of yvfu evening; iha (— ketki—fucki) rock* as containing the 
seeds of flame* shown when stcd-struck; koti&kHi dimly* 
shimmcringly i spring; k&kotv vioyctsu, heart a-flame; 

iada Idio me mmdt only a glance at; ki, sun* day^ 

Jf. Imamm nit yttki ya wtf* ka^rohinot mayuru 

hartiys /p, nari ni ski wo / 

Is this again a fall of snow? Is not the radiant glow of 
spring time now with us! See Lays i2* 2S* c>2, 123; also 
K. Ixxvi* and ia^nakaghu infra* 

Eaji-no-oto-no, like sound of oar (or scull). Used 
with clearly* distinctly* as splash of oar. 

Kaki-ho-nasu ^ JiSOt fenced off. 

IX. ck^ka 120* tanka; kakUiefm^t Jdta no yokogoio, 
skigejMi ka mOt ah<aiu hi vianeku, tsulTi ma htnuramu. By 
fence of multitudinous slanders are we kept apart* and now 
many the montlis* and many the days do we meet not alas ! 

Kaki-hiku-ya* strike and play (the lute or harp)* used 
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with the pi. n. Yura no to, read zb ytira m oto, soft or tinkling 
^und. See K. Ixxiv. N. 1269. 

Kaki-kazofu, count, enumerate. Used with Futaganii, 
Twain Peak (or Twain God) Hill—////nr is ‘ two' hence kaki- 
kazofu, Futagami yatna —may be rendered The Hill of (as 
one counts one, two) Two Peaks. 

Eaki-koynru (iS i^) to pass, cross the house-fence, 
used with mu —a mere verbal epithet of which tlie value is 
not veiy apparent Perhaps koytim is assimilated to Juryuni, 
terk. 

• VII. Kakikoyuru, inn yobi kosctc, Lgari snru kimi, mvo- 
yama no, ha shigckl yama Ju, nnia yamme kimi. 
My lord has called his dogs and ta’en them with him to shoot 
game on Awoyama.(or on the green hills). Oh, let my lord 
halt his horse by the hill-side, for the woods arc thick and 
dark—(and so dangerous for horsemen). 

, Kaki-tsubata (ii ^ ^), the script is kariji. The 
Iris laevigata, used with nidzurafu, be ruddy-hued ; saki, 
bloom. This Iris is known as kahobana (fair) face flower. 

SakO'Zhi-mono (J® S 0 ^)» like the young of the 
deer. Used with aga lutori ko (XX. 262), my only child, 
one only, as hart is sire of one only. 

Kamo-zhi-mono (W Q J^),like wild-duck. 

/. chbka 13 . kamozhiinono, midzu ni ukiavite . 

... like wild duck floating on the water. 

Eamu*kaz6*no> of divine wind (influence), used of Ise 
where the chief gods have their, seat 

XIII. ckbka 1^2 .. kanutkazeno, Ise no umi no . 

of the sea of divine-breathed Ise (i. e., god-dominated, im¬ 
pregnated) Another explanation of kamnkaze is ^ f ^ 
where is kariji for se=bat katni kudari se—kndari con¬ 
tracted into ka, place where the gods alighted when they 
came down from heaven. See also K. xiv. N. 1161, 2387. 

Eara-kaji-no (M ifiD* Karakaji appears to mean a 
■cull (oar or paddle?) with handle—or perhaps kara B\mp\y 
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means Koncriii (or Chinese^. The m^k. is used with i>io sounds 
b allusiori to tlio splash of the oar^ Kara (gura) may also be 
tlic i-fini of kar^ikasUj k^irau^. 

Kara-koronio {fi? Korean (style of) vestment. Used 
with Ktiiara oiij. wear) ; TatsLita cut out, 

shape a garment); and suso iw aliasnU. 

XL Asakag^ *u^ aga mi ha narinn^ kamgoramO:, sma m 
aJianvtsfy M&aihiku nareba* 

I am become as the shadow of the morning, for long it is since I 
met dice {^skasii ^—^tis as though the folds'of a Korean vestment 
(worn at court) were not drawn together 

Hariganeno, kariganc=.karit 'wild goose^ L^ari ga m= 
the cry of the wild-goosCn Its use witli ki-tsugi. 

VI. chbka 84 ks.YigaJii^io, kitstLgi koiii> gofi} 

... is not clear. Tlic passage itself is probably corrupt. 
Taking it as it is^ perhaps tlic host meaning is, now when the 
wild-geese come—or then scream is Itcard succesaive 
flocks* 

Kari'komo-no {It^i l2S)j like confusedly fallen masses ot 
reaped reeds, used with midam (disordered); kpk^ro ma sMnji. 
nii my heart yielding as reed haulm (to sickle). 

XI, Imo ga tame, modd ne^ko^tri, karikomono, amohl- 
ffddarete, diifiukeki mtmj wo / 

I live but for my love, I am like to die as love—entangled as 
reed-haulms bound in slieavcs (for mats, tools, fences, etc.) 

Xllh dibka 148 ,,,, . kmik^iu&rnt kok<^r& ma skmu ni 

my heart all yiekling as reed to the sickle. See abo 
K. IjtJtix where the sense seems to be^—however the luil may 
rathe amoj^ the dwarf bantboos, after 1 slmll have embraced 
her let men plot as flicy may, fiite indeed ’\vas my embracing 
of her as I etiibraced her, as wc lay togchier, entangled 
(entwined) as neaped reeds for mats are in their slieaves, as 
embracing her I embraced her. 

Kashhno-mi-no (® hke oak acorn. Used with 
hiiiftd alone, as the acorn is, never being found triple as the 
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Tchcstnut is. See XL choka io6. kashimvnno, hi tori kn 

nuramu .lonely as solitary acorn shall I slcq") alone. 

Kasumi-tatsu (rS mist (or Imc) ilscs. Userl 

phonetically with Kisuga no sato—Is written ^ U, 
spring-day, when mists arc common. 

Elata-mohi-no (^r like open (lidlcss) jar. Used with 
soko^ bottom, extreme. 

JV, OtKohiyant, suite mo shiraneba, katamohino, soko ui 
so are ha, kohi nari ni kcri. 

I cannot chase away my love which—or so deep ls my love that 
t—is become measureless and I know not wliat to do— soko, 
bottom, implies ‘ measureless,’ and the m.k. gives tlie word a 
concrete sense to aid the metaphor. 

. . Kaze-no-’to-no, sound of the wind, used with tohoki, 

distant— Kazaiotouo, tohoki siaf^ivio, my love far from me as 
the wind may be heard; the sound of the wind being heard 
at great distance. 

Ee-koromO'WO, fur—or fcatlicr—made garments.worn 
when hunting &c. Used with hant (^), spring, as homo- 
phonous with haru to stretch skins for making garnKnts— 
perhaps simply, because such garments were worn in spring 
(and winter) as hunting seasons. 

Kefu-kefu-to (4^ 0 H)» today today, used with 

Asuka pi. n. rtr;<=tomorrow (the morrow which in turn 
becomes to-day). 

Kimi-ga-ihe-ni (I? ^), in, or to, my lord’s hoitse. Com 
plcmcntary m.k. of Sumisaka (pass of Sumi)— Siimi=z{j^, to 
dwell in. 

IV. Kiniigaihcni, aga Sumisaka no, ihc-ji loo mo, are ha 
ivasurczhi, inocJd shinazu ha. 

Never till I die sliall I forget the way to my lord’s house that 
Icadcth by Sumi's pass—minding me of sojourning (Sumi) 
under my lord’s roof. Addressed to Hitomaro by his wife. 

*Kimi-ga-keru (M HR), what my lord wears. Used with 
Mikasa no ^'ama, tlic hill Mikasa—;//i-/vwrt’=royal or fine hat 
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jV/. Mtk^a 71^ jynpin Jii, wim kttV 2 <^ m?, 

tciiiba Uugiircm^ kahi 7ni? ijint ^ f/iff* 

Ever mist after mist lieth on Milvosa's hill—of royal canopy 
minding—sliall our love be so ? 

Kimo-mukafa (Hf |^)> fronting tiie liver (jeatr). Used 
With kokorot heart (^sdiicf of the five viEcera). 

//* chbka ry ..*.***,* kimomuts/tu kokcro wo tiatm 
Sorrowful my heart chief of my life organs. So, too, K. lx. 

Miinoro no, so^io Takaki Ohowiko ga ham, Ohowiko 
ga, ham nt am, kUnmnuhafu, hokoro too dani, aid 
inoha^ammu. 

Shall my heart not be full of tender thoughts of thee (thou 
that dwellestj on the Plain of Ohowiko by yonder Talcaki in 
Mimoro, the plain {hat^dj of Ohowiko that mindeth of the Iiara 
(interior of body) where lieth my lieart fronting tlie five organs 
of life (or the liver only) ? 

Koma-tstrrugi ^J)» Koma (Korean) straight two-edged 
sword. ITic hilt liad a ring {tod} at the end, hence the phonetic: 
use of the m, k. with the pi. n. Waiami ga Iram. 

JCII. okoka 24 komatiuragi, IVasami ga lutm 

.. So in. 

Jf//. Koniatsurugi, waga kokofo yu^f, yoso nof/it ni, 
viiUntsu ga khni wo, kakkaaiarhtajau. 

* Twas my heart spoke, I scarcely saw thee, yet ever since 
have I loved thee.—'Here the in. k. is a mere verbal ornaincnt 
to the syllabic tua of waga kokofVr Tlie translation is some¬ 
what conjectuml. 

Kamo-makura (B a pillow of reeds, used with 
, ahi-T^akishi ko. 

VIL Xojjior/ioktira, ald-nmkhid ho vio, archa koso, yo 7 to 
fukuraktt mo, <tga tvoddmi 

Were my love still living, still should I know the misery of tire 
waning night (when he w^onld have to leave her). 

The uIh k. is used with ahlmmkhhi, embrace, or roU up (as 
reeds to make a [wllow). In N. 2549 {ohbkd) the m. k. is 
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applied to the pi. n. Takaliashi, bcini^ regarded ns 
homophon of taku—tsjtkaniit to bind together (as slicaf, 
roll). 

Komoriku-no CES □). used descriptively wiili Hatsuse 
(pL «.> Various explanations arc given of tliis in. k ; koinon~ 
kuni, secluded, hill-surrounded land; konioriku, where /•«= 
tokoro; ko {:^y,mori ku (tokoro^/v tachi shis^tku mori, 
where trees are standing in tliick abundance. Hatsuse miglit 
be ka, leaC genitive post-position, sc=ilfa place—leafy, i. c., 
wooded tract See K Ixxxviii, lxxxi.>:. N. 2346, 2603. 

Eomorinuno ^p)* If the script be tuana the mean¬ 
ing is, hidden pool or swamp (under overgrowth of reeds?). 
The m. k. is used with shita as=/mi, inwTirdly, deeply; and 
witli inku hisa ni sJdtt. 

IX. dtoka 125 . koviorinuno, shitabahe okite, tic/ti- 

nagtki .lying low as a reedy pool she broke into weeping. 

XIV, Ajinosuvm, Susa no iriye 7 io, komoiiniuiOt ana 
ikidsukasld, ndsu hisa ni shite. 

Scarcely can I draw breath for grief for tliat so long hast thou 
been hidden from (unseen by) me—hidden like the reedy 
swamp of Susa by wild-fowl liauntcd. 

Eomo-tatami (^ fi), koino reed-matting. Used with 
Jieguri, he being taken as iu, layer, fold, piece. 

XVI. Idztthi so^ ma soho horn ‘iLHfka, koviotatann, Heguri 
fio Aso ga, hana no he ivo here. 

Would you learn where to find a liill whence to get good red 
ochre (for colouring Buddlias, ships, etc.,), dig deep in Heguri 
no Aso’s great nose. 

Heguri no aso was not a geko (teetotaller), but luid a zakuro- 
bana (pomegranate nose). He coloured it between A. D. 729 
and 765. 

Ko-no-kure-no 05 sladowy trees, i. e., when 
trees in full leaf and blossom give a deep sliaile. Used with 
u no tsnkt, liarc, or fourtli month, by which time tlie trees are 
in full foliage ; also with shigcki-oinohi. 
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JCJX. cMM 24s .. k<nwkuf^my sfdg^ki omold 'iw, 

mi aMrmie .. clear awy crowded careSj as the 

leafage of full-foliagcd trees. 

Kora-ga-te-wo (5E ^ ^ h^nd, used with 

Makiinuku (liiU'iiame)» niitki meomrig to clasp. 

VII- HorngiilcTtNi, Hukijfmlu h^i isun^ ui ojvde, 

si(gz 7 iis/ti hiio malams yit mo* 

AJi, yonder still towereth Makmiukn^s hill, of a girl’s Imnd- 
clasp nundhig, but shall 1 ever again clasp ber’s who hath 
passed away? 

Tlie m. k. is also used \vith Toroshi no ike (the pool of 
Toi-oshi) toro being regarded as homoijlionous widi iont take, 
hold. 

KoromtV^te ^)> sleeve of an outer vestment. Used 
with Hitachi (name of a province). Tlie meaning of the 
application of this in. k. is not quite clear* Some say it 
involves an allusion to tiie story of a hero who on an 
expedition against Kastland rebels laved himself in a fount of 
pure water and so wet his sleeves. Hita may mean 

tlie fold or plait of a garment or sleeve, or be a contraction 
of hitataki (flutter fins, wings, or sleeves). Hitachi may also 
be explained as H ® i usual senpt ^ 

gives no help. 

Koromote-no, of a sleeve. Used with Tanakami (hiU- 
name), cither by assimiktion of and ia (botii or with 
fa as honiophonous with ia, an intensitive prefix, tarii^tga= 
very long, or \vitli as in the next instance; with Naki 
(river-name) where is regarded as a contraction of ttagti; 
Takaya (in Yantato) where fitka is said to be a contraction of 
a)ka for akaiithE, sluning fbc stuff of which sleeves may 
have been made; Mawaka no ura (Bay of Mawaka) wheiie 
7jia is tlie of made, ma-sodij ma-kaji etc., (implying 
fullness, completion) —sotU ^ ma-koromoti ; ka/um as 
homophonous with again and again, waving 

sleeves again and again, as farewdl or wxilconie. tliese 
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explanations seem to us fiir-fctchcd cnoutjh, but the m. k. 
appealed to familiir cxjx:rience, and Ihcir use is quite in ac¬ 
cordance with the spirit, perhaps of later, rather than of 
primitive, Japanese uta. 

Koromote-wo, used witli uH)n{l(wni) fold back, as in 
.Koroinote wo woritaum no sato ni, to tlic village approached by 
a path turned back on itself like the sleeve of a ganiient, i. c. a 
winding path; ashige no uma, rccd^rcy steed, asJiigc being 
•regarded zs^otoki {osohi-ki)=uftagi an ovcr-veslnient, of 
which, of course, sleeves arc prcdicable. See also fX. c/toka 
110; XIII. chbka 157. 

KotO'hioshi ( 4 t ^|-). In tlic Wamyosho tliis word is 
explained as=big-browed bull. It may mean kokoda mono old 
usfu, carrier of a great burden,—in China the bull is a symbol 
of strengtli as the horse of swiftness. The m. k. is used wilh 
Miyake no ura (Bay of Miyake), and Miyake is regarded as= 
vdka-ke, abundant-haired. Compare the conunon e-vpression 
'one hair of nine bulls’ (i.e., one in a million). Perhaps tlw 
real meaning is, sacrificial bull, and tlic ni. k. is connected with 
Miyake through -tmka-ke. The connexion, however, on any of 
the above explanations is obscure enough. 

Eoto-kami-ni N. 2546. Written ^ gft, m. k., of 
kiwini ^ and Kotokanwd ktiviru is a jo to kage 
(Kagehime), the appearance or presence of the deity at 
the head of the flat harp, (if the script be not kariji on 
being summoned by the kann-yori iia, god-assembling clapper 
board. The usual version of this uta does not seem to be 
quite coiTect 

KotO'Saheku {g^* mumble, baragouitur. Used with 
Kara no Saki—Kara=Korca where people speak unintelligibly 
(i. e., to Japanese ears). 

//. choka 24. 

Kumori-yo-no (R^ clouded night, used with tadoki 
mo shtracn, helplessly, beirilderedly; vuuioheru hodo ni be¬ 
wildered, dazed ; aga shitabaJu. 
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XIV, AsJdgara Wj mi saka hasidkmni^ kirnwriyom^ aga 
shiiabah^ ivot kochidetstirii ka mo. 

Crossing thfi awful Pass of Asbigara in the darkness of nighty 
I cannot ncfrain from calling upon my love from tlie dcptlis of 
my licait. 

Kumo-wi-nasti ^ cloud-Iikc, the wi is probably 
a mere suffix- Used with tohokUi, distant; kokm'o isayoM^ heart 
swayed to and fro (like drifting clouds) ; kokoro mo sMnu. m 
heart yielding, as clouds to windjH etc* 

Kurenawi-no C^TJ^ scarlet or crimson colour. Used with 
iro, love, colour—scarlet being a specially bright colour^’—with 
nt^isjd kokoi'o ; ivitli Asaha no nu-ra. 

Mono ihi k^^hikoM so., kuftnonwino, rnt? ni na ids $o, 
ojua/ii s/dnti l‘o mo. 

' Tis a terrible w^orld diis^ fo]' talk ; even if dying of love let it 
not be seen in flusli of fece. Here iro, icsvc, is cpithetised 
‘ scarlet ^ as iro^ colour. 

VJL KochitnkiiJtay kamo karno ssjf7ii, kursnawino, ntsushi 
kokoro ya^ imo ni ahatianmm. 

Full of woe {koioiiaku^, what to do^ wbat to do I know not my 
Iieart is dyed pure red witli iovci yet am I not to meet my Jove ? 
Here the m. k. as an iro is applied to’utsusld as as thougli 
nisHshi kokoro were writtEn ^ jf>. 

JCI. Kuraumdno, Asaha no nu^m ni, ham kaya no, snka 
no a/dda no, a wo ioasnrasiaia* 

Forget me not even for a time as short as any sheaf of reeds 
cut on the moors of Asalia-—of light-tinted (asd) scarlet 
{hirent-nsd) ininding. 

Ku£a-kage-XLOt reedy shade. Used with Arawi 

no saki (Ope Amwi) and Ann pi. n. Tlic use of this m. k. is 
quite obscure- In the Koiobo no Isnmi we find a guess con¬ 
necting the cxpiession with ara through an\ waste, sterile, (as 
soil or plants under a thick iunglc of reeds and gnass). Ann 
would then=^fl^(i'f)?^?/p ^nd Arawl=^^Tr^^ (for oro) wi (a sort of 
leed or rush). 
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Kusa-makura grass-pillow, used with tabi, wayfaring, 
tako hand-basket to hold food, borne by wayfarers. 

XIV. Aga kola ha, 7nasakti mo kaiiashi, kusamakitra, 
Tago no Irinn no, okn mo kanas/ii mo. 

As to my love more and more sad slvill I be, dear, till tlie depth 
of my woe shall be as the dcptli (remoteness) of tlic moor of 
Irinu in Tago—of wallet minding that travellers ase who sleep 
on gprassy pillows. 

Kushiro-maku or knshiro tsuku, \vcar, wind on 

arm armlet or bracelet. Used with Tafushi (njime of a ixlss), 
/la=arm (or ^j/ 7 «/«=forearm, or wrist ?). 

Kuzu-no-ne-no, like Vueraria root (or stem). Used with 
iyortoko-naga ni, to a far disLant tinx; (as the stems of the kuzu 
trail far and wide). 

Ma-kane-mochi (R l^p), holding a r\\*\\t kamia (plane, 
or smootliing tool). Used with Yugc no kahara— ■yu{ 7 ni ke)ge 
{suru), smooth or sliapc bow. 

Ma-kana-fuku right metal-blow (smelt iron). Descriptive 
m. k. of Nifu (hill wliere iron ore was found). 

Ma-ki-hashira right-wood-pilbr, used with futoki kokoro, 
heart stout as a pillar, ma ki is hinoki, much ased in 
construction. 

Makisaku (H ;4^), saku may be, split (into balks, planks 
etc., for building), or sakihafn, favourable, fit for. Used with 
hinoki —wood right for splitting, or fit for (builcUng purposes). 
See 1 . chbka 13; N. ii. 10. 

Ma*ki-tatsu (Jl ; 4 c ;i)* where right timber stands. Used 
with arayama, the wild lulls, thick with hi trees. , 

Ma-ki-tsumu (^), where hinoki timber is collected, to 
float on rafts down the Idzumi river, of which the m. k. is a 
quasi-epitheL 

Ma-komo-karu 3 S ^i)t reap right rushes 0. e., for 
matting). Used with Ohonuhara, plain where rushes (for mats, 
etc.) are abundant. 

Makura'dzuku (It ^)» close-set pillows, used with 
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spousal hut, where the pillows would be placed 
close together. 

Ma-kusx-kara right—(proper)—grass-reap, used with 

T. Makus^^aru, am nu m Iia'aredo, mofmjidanat suginishi 
Aiffd ha^ kaiand ia so koshi. 

^ Tis but a desolate moor wliere reeds and grasses are gathered- 
Yet thither go I in memory of my lord, who, perishing like the 
leaves of autumn, liath passed from this world, ‘ My lord' is 
Hinami no miko, who was wont to hunt on the moor. 

Ma-kuzu-hafu M)* where ht^u trails, descriptive 
m. k. of Knsaga and Wonu pi. nn. The (Pueran'a) is 

common on moor and mountam. 

, Managotsuchi ^ lib), the script is Used 

phonetically witli /wrt an {no). 

Vlh Tqyohtrd no, Kiht no ha^na hr no, managoimcHt 
ma naho ni sM anba. iha de na^okamu-. 

The gist of tliis is^—if my lov'e should come (as promised) and 
that quickly, why should I hment (but will my love come) ? — 
the jo to managotsiichi (scasarids) read with it is—the seasands 
of the strand of Kiku in Toyokuni (Bungo), and the m. k, itself 
is applied phonetically to ma noJio—ma na^ 

XIL KoromoU no, nm Waha no um 7io, fnonagotsuoMi 
ma 7 iaku toki nashi, aga kqfuraku 
My love knows no pause, short even as the interval between the 
grains of sand of the fine sands of the bay of Waka of parted 
sleeves reminding* Waka is in Kishiu. 

Mashi*midzu-no most excellent (cool) water, ' 

used with kokoro no keya m=isagiyo,bt kokoro, lieart fresh and 
pure as cool, sparklbg water. 

Ma-sO'kagami (JSE^ M (bright) mirror, 

according to the script, but there are various modes of writing 
this m. k. Used with vd {m), see, and compounds; tfru, shine, 
and compounds ; kiyoki isaknyo, clear moonlit night ; togiski 
kokoro, polished (i* c., bright, loyal) heart; ioko no he sarasu^ 
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hot leaving the alcove (bcd-placc) where the mirror would 
be constantly hung up; kakctc, hang up, but as used in its 
auxiliary sense, see XIII. cJibka 151 and K. Ixxxix; with 
Futagami yania read 2&futa, lid (of tlic mirror-case), see XIX. 
'choka^2^T\ witli omoka^e, face, figure, as seen m mirror {kage- 
wj). Sec also III. chbka 32, IV. 59. 

. Ma-suge-yoshi (H W r)» the script kariji is partly 
kariji (^), used phonetically with Soga no kaliara— sugc- 
ioga. 

Ma-sura-wo-no (jfc perliaps masa~aya<vo, right fierce 
niaui==:hero- Used with Tayuhi no ura (Bay of Tayuhi), Tn 
being taken as=/«, hand, (of hero). 

Ma-tama-do-no, like right fine amus (both), used with 

'lamade. fint arms, 'k 7 //. cJtbka 102 . matamade -no 

tamade sasJdkahe .interlacing arms fine as fiiK arms. 

Ma-tama-dzura (J| 3E ^■). right-finc-crecpcr. Used with 

tayenm. no kokoro. 

\. ; 'XIl. TanUia {Tamba) ji no, Ohoyc no yama no, nuxta- 
• • ntadzura, iayemu no kokoro, aga * viohanakti ni. 

•I love thee with heart unfeiling as the coils of the creeper on 
’.Ohoye’s Tamba’s track. 

Blatamiru-no like seaweed (Codium sp. ?), phonetic m. k. 
pf niata yuki kaluri, again go and come, 

Ma-tori^iunu right-bird-haunted. The m. k. is descrip- 
rtive of Unate no mori; wttr-/f>n=cagle. 

\ VII. .Miitorisuinu, Unate no mori no, suga no mi wo, kinu 
ni kakitsuke, kiseinu mono ga mo. 

^Would she’ were here to put on me the mantle slie hath 
rpattemed with the berry of the lily tliat grows in tlie eagle 
haunted grove of Unate: mga is described as uyamasuge 
^{^bakitniondo=\kd<yi^ graminifolia) and kakitsuke as suritsuke 
=nib. in,dye. 

Ma-tsuchi-yama (X* IT llj. llj), a hiU in 

.Yamato! the name is taken 3 S=:nujia uchi vama (beat' re¬ 
peatedly),. and is an imperfectly phonetic m. k. of moto tsu hxto 
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{jnat^noti^i and a more perfect one of matstimmu mio, my 
love v'ho will be ejepecting me. 

Xn* 7 surii^amifi£>, arahi^ MaUuchiymna^ moi<> 

tsii idto m liSj nsh& shikazu ken. 

The concluding couplet is : He is as nought beside him I 
loved (i. e., having quarrelled with her old lover she is 
discontented with tlie new one)* Tlie jo to the m. k. is— 
Matsuchi hill minding of the many beatings of cleansed garments 
dyed with the dye of the oak (Q. Serrata)* 

Matsu-gaheri ( 1 ^ renewal of the Pine tree. The 
application of the m. k. to shihi is very obscute^perhaps it is to 
or the eveigreenncss of the iiine may singly give emphasis. 
IX. Matsugaheri^ s/tiJd nite are ya mOt ndtsiiktaino, naka* 
stiglte kosu, nUit£ii to ikte yako^ 

The meaning of this obscure Umka seems to bej Is it not a 
scandal for him to say I have sent him no message ? Tell him, 
‘messenger,' that half the mcon^s course is over and still I await 
him. Tlie lover Iiad complained of not hearing from her—to 
which this t&^xka is an indignant answer* For Xlitstikurmo 
see nth, 

Matsu-kahe-no pine and oak, both evergreen 

hence the m. k* is used with sahaye^ flourish. 

XIX. choha 24 ,**.,*,*. mai^ukaltenOf sakaye i^nosanOy 
taftUoki oga kkm —may my honoured lord aye flourish, I pray, 
like those eveigrecn trees, the pine and liveK>ak* 

Mayo-biki'HO like painted eyebrow, used with yoko, 
in Yokoyoma, the* domed outline of which is regarded as 
resembling an artificial eyebrow. 

Ms'WO-koniO'iio true—reed ^or rush) mat* Used with 
fit nomi chikahite. 

XIV^ MerittokoifiOJiOy fti nmni ^Idkahitc, ahmtaheba, ojd tut 

mit kamo n&, riageki so aga sum. 

If I meet you not eye to eye as close as the reeds of a 
niat, I sliall sighs deep as the long hrcatiiings cA an 

ocean ivild-fowl. ' 
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• ■ Matsu-ga-ne-no (fe like pine root or trunk. Used 
with toho, tohonaga, /lisas/ii as implying Icngtli or duration of 
time; so with iayuru kotonakn, without end; kimi ga kokoro 
ha, (i. e., with kokoro). 

XII. Kamusabite, ihalio ni of uni, maisuganeno, kimi ga 

kokofo ha, uoasure kancisu mo. 

Surely none can ever forget tlic nobleness of iny heart steadfast 
as a mountain. 

Midzu-kaki-no (tK l^rtly kari/i script Mtfau is a 
homegotoba as in tnidzu no mi araka, written mana and 
explained as urahashiki kiyorakanani pure (lioly) and beautiful. 
More fully written we have it as midzumidzushi, or witli the tm 
' novt-nigoritd. It is used with hisashiki tokiyu. 

■IV. Wotomeraga, Sodefitru yama no, midzukakino, hisa- 
shild told yu, otnohiki ware ha. 

The gist is given by the concluding couplet—for a long time 
have I loved you; tlie jo bdi^—long as hath endured the 
noble (holy ?) fence of the fane of Sodefuru yama (in Yamato) 
minding of the waving of sl^es {sode funi) by youi^ maidens 
iyofitomeragd). 

XIII. (a hanka to chbka 1 50). ‘ 

Midzukakino, hisashiki ioki yu, kohi sureba, aga cbt 
yurubu, asayoJd goto m. 

Loi^ have I loved, and I am wasted with love so tliat every 
morning and evening I find my girdle too lai^ for my 
poor body. 

Midzu-kuki-no ( 7 jC nddzu^midzumidzusJu. 

The m. k. is used with the pi. n. Midzuki, and also with 
Woka dS=xvoka, knoll, regarded as waka, young, as a bright 
^een) stem {kuki) would be. 

VII. AmagiraJU, hikata fukurasJd, midznkukino, Woka 
no minato m, nami taeJd watani. 

The southwest wind is blowing and tlie sky is darkeiiii^ and 
the waves roll surging in tlie haven of Woka,—of young iyuakd^ 
shining stems (of spring) reminding. Woka no minato is in 
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Chikuzen. There is also a place (in Omi) called Alidzultuki 
no Woka* 

Midzu-tade There is a plant scn;:al]ed, Pdy^o^ 

imm flaccidum, but tuidsn uiiiy be merely a hom^gotoba of 
iade, the water-pepper. Used with Hodzurni (in Yamato)— 
/w, florescence^ ear of grainj. iamufj to pluck—heiKe the 
application of this complcinentary rn» k, fJnWj^uiade Hq wo 
isumu, 

Hfidzu-tamaru (yX where water collects, used with 
Ikeda, iie meaning a pooL The following curious iart^a 
illustrates the applicatioii of the m» k+ 

Hot&ks fsitkum, via soJio tarasubii, mid^utamant, 
Ikida no Aso ga, han& no hi wo Iiore. 

As right red-stuff lacks for your Buddlia image, excavate Ikcda 
no Aso's naming nose (pomegranate or ^ groggy^ nose). See 
also under kinnoiat&mL 

Midzu-tori-no ( 4 ^ water-fowl for seabird}. 

Used w^ith kantOf wild-duck,—that water-fowl wild-duck ; 
liking, sleep while afloat; Awolia no yama—aitA?/?:fT=grieeii 
(or dark) plumage, as of tlie wild duck—a,lso, green foliage ; 
taohi no isogi, has^ upflight, as of wild fowl in the early 
morning ; taiamu yosohit preen feathers when about to rise 
into the air. 

tv/, Namitahaihit ika m kajitori^ midzutorinoy ukifii 
yastibihi, 7 taho ya kogubekL 

How' now, helmsman, the waves are Hgh,^ let us rest the 
night here, sleeping aHoat as the wild-fowl rest, we can well 
scull forth the morrow, 

VIII- Aid HO Unyu huy utsitshi n/tri ken, vddzntorino, 
Awoha no yaviit no, tro-distikti vtirobo.^ 

The changing hues of the wooded slopes of Avvolia—I see 
them in these prints of dewy autumn leaves upon woven 
cloths (apparently a diversion or accomplishment of the 
season). Awoha may niean citlicr green or dark foliage or 
plumage. 
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XIV, Midzutorino, tatamu yosohi nt, two no ra m, mono 
ihazu H nite, omohi kanctsu mo. 

I cannot bear the sorrow as I make ready for departure while 
the wild-fowl preen them before takii^ their morning flight 
(complaint of a Tsukushi garrison soldier ordered to his post). 

Midzu-tsutafu < 7 X water-laved. 

II. Midzntsutafu, iso no ura mi no, isotsutsuzhi, moku 
saku ndchi wo, mata mvtamu ka mo 
sJdgekti). 

Would I might again gaze upon the embowered path tliat runs 
round the islet, washed by the waters of the pool, all aglow with 
rock azaleas. 

Mi'hakashi’WO iyoo^yo or yio). Complementary m. k. 
of Tsurugi no ike—the pool of Tsurugi or tlie Sword—the 
complete sentence would mean the sword my lord girdeth 
on him. 

Mi-kamo-nasu (;X IS )1^)» mandarin ducks, m. k. of 
fut(m-narabi<m, be in pairs or couples, as married folk are. 
Sec II. choka 5a 

Mi-ke-mukafu [p])» humbly ofier as food to the 

Sovran. Used with Kinohe no miya (shrine or jMilace of 
Kinohe), ki is homophon of hi, sake; with Ahaji no Shima— afia 
is millet; Ajifu no hara, the moor of Ajifu, reedy (<yi) place, but 
here aji is taken homophonously as aji teal; Minafuchi yama, 
mina is an edible shellfish—Melania sp.—sake, millet, teal and 
shellfish were part of the nd ke. 

Mi-kokoro-wo (® <&), the royal heart— tni kokoro %vo 
YosJdnu, Yoshinu that deUghteth {yoski) the royal heart 

Mi-komo-kani where men gather (reap) fine reeds (for 
roofing, matting etc.). This seems to be a purely descriptive 
epithet of Shinano, but another explanation is given by the Kogi 
based upon an unlikely etymology of Shinano. 

Mi-kushige-no (® fine-comb-box (toilet-case). Used 
with Futakami yama, Futa=/v/tf, lid (of the case)—^Futa-kami’s 
hill, of fine comb-case lid minding. 
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Mi-moro-tfiuku (H for the probable 

meaning is, to construct a sacred bouse (shriiire) for a god. 
Used with Kase yania, Miwa yama, it may be merely des¬ 
criptive. Motowori takes the m, k. as wrongly written for 
itself [partly kitrijt) meaning; hempen thread or yam. 
This Would explain ti^e connexion with Kasft—spook 
and tsuku would be ^ kaku-^ wind on. The suggestion, liow- 
ever, does not suit Miwa, which is sometimes regarded as 
ffiiti/itkUj a boiling spring, and therefore likely to be a god's 
seat. M^wa=sacred sake, also sake brerving-tub and uttw^ku 
fermenting of sake liquor. The simplest explanatioi^ is that 
the m.. k. is descriptive, in fact not a m, k. at 
Kase ysma, Mt. Kase where men have built a god's house* 
There are, of course, various other explanations* See K* 
xci. xclii. 

Mi-nawa-casu (7jc like foam on water. 

V. Mijicnvayiasiif vn?r4?ki ifwchi mu, tahmaha chi hiro 
ni mo ga i&t negshi kurmhiisu, 

Fi^il as life is, daily and all day I pray for its prolongation 
for a time to be measured by a thousand-fathom while cord 
of mulberry bark. This is one of the hanka to K ckoha 69 
(on parental love) and life is desired on account of children, 
not for its own sake* For iakunaiiano see iub voce* 

Mina-no'-wata pulp or flesh of the Mina shell 

[Melania sp.) Used with ka-guroki kumiy F* choka 64 
minanffisata, kagnfcki kar/ii 7 ^, itsv no ma ka^ siUino fit 
furikemu .*.*..*.. the time will come when hoar-frost shall 
show upon tresses, now black as pulp of melania shell* See 
also XIL i 63 * 

MUna-se-kaha (7jt M Despite the script the mean¬ 
ing is said to be fKina(ki)St!^ ka/zcit a river of which the scanty 
stream tuns unseen under its bed of stones (common iuAVinter). 
Used with shifa yu an yasu —. 

IV* Kohi fii mo So, hito ha shifii suf^u, minasskaha, skUa 
yu an yam, isuki ni M m ke ni. 
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Oflove men die, indeed, and I (my love who hide) like river- 
flow unseen * neath wintry stony bed, niontli by month and day 
by day I perish. There is a river Minanosc in Sagami. 

Miru’-no-goto, like mini, seaweed {Codium sp. ?). 

K ciwka 67. minaiogoto wawake sagareru, in 

tatters like seaweed hanging down. 

Mis&gO’Wiru osprey-haunted, used with isona, shore- 
tract ; ariso, pebbly strand; su («* ivim fune), osprey-haunted 

islet (or sand bank) whereon a ship is beached.The script 

^ ^ is kariji, mana is ||g 

Ill, Misaganmni, isomi ni of uni, nanorisono, • na wa 
norashite yo, oya ha sidru to mo. 

My na (name) contained in nmioriso (a seaweed)—tell that name, 
and let thy parents know (our love)— nanoriso that groweth by 
the shore where ospreys throng. See sub voce nanorisono. 

Mi-sora-yuku, that passeth o’er the great sky. Used 
with tsuki, moon; kumo, cloud. 

Vll. ^^orayuku, tsukuyoi>d wotoko, yufu sarazu, ‘tne ni 
ha ndredo, yoru yoshi mo nashi. 

Though nightly I sec tlic raoongod in his orb sailing through 
the sky, yet never can I approach him (i. e., win his grace)— 
the tanka is said to have been addressed to a man of rank 
compared to the moon-god. 

Mi-toraahi-no. 

I. ckbka 3. mitoraskino, adzusaywrd; the white wood 

bow his royal hands do grasp; torashi is honorific causative. 

Mit8U*kuri~no (H ll)> of three chestnuts (in one burr, 
igd) applied to Naka, homophonous witli mka, middle. 

IX. Mitsuhiri no, Naka ni nugureru, Sarashi<ui no* 

. teyezu kayoJiamu, soko «f tsuma mo ga. 

Unfeiling are the waters of Sarashi-wi midmost the land of 
Naka—of middle nut ot chestnut burr reminding—would I 
had a spouse there to whom my visits might be as unfailing 
as to those waters (which fliil not). Sarashi-tui, cleansing 
(bleaching) well, or fount, or »urce. Naka is in Hitachi. 
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Mitsumitsushi {or w/d!™—)briUiaiil:, heroic. 

///. Mifsufm'isus/iii kuine no wakugo ga, i-fuHktmu, ijj 
KQ kina ?ie haytmSrhu woshi mQ. 

AlaSj now the very rock-rtcds (of Miho) are d^iid and 
withered, brushing which the young hero of the boat forced 
his way to the Eastland. Eee also XVIII. ckoh^t ^2/ ...**.**■ 
ohahume nushi to. 

Mi-wo-tsu-kiialii (tS- /h ^)p kariji; muna is 

marie or post showing a waterway or channel- The m. k. 
is used phonetically with {kokor& wd) isukushke. 

XII. Miwotiuhi.shit hokoro tmhishiUj <mioks ka ine, kek^f 
m fno ime m ski miyiiruy 

She will be eating her heart out with grief at home, 1 trow—'of 
what avail is it for me to see her in dreaEiis only ? (He is 
faring to some provincial post and dreams sadly of his wife 
left at home.) 

Mina-soso-ku fgu) (fJC water-immersed* Used in 
K. cii. with O no w^Urm, o=uwe, fish {no) that swim 

deep in water, ntl Not In Manyoshig. 

Miya'^ki-^hiki ^i) bring down palace-timber^ 

Used with Idzuml kaha, down which rafts of kt logs were 
(and still are) fioated. 

Miyahitono See K- Ixxxi. and N- 5387, a m, of 
ayuku travelling leggings such as were worn by court-folk 
{rniyahitd) CiS^ their way to the posts allotted them in the 
provinces* Not in Manyoshiu. 

' Mi“yuki-fiiru (H ^ full fall of snow* Used with 
Koshi (comprising the three Ycchi provinces), a i. nd of 
much snow t with /hyu, snowy winter ; and Yoshinu, snowy hills 
of Yoshinu. 

Mochi-dSJUki-UO as full moon—used with 

/taski, perfect as full moon; totsru ojJn?Aa, face perfect as 
full moon ; ty& medziirashi, most lovely, as full moon is. Sec 
//. chBka 33, IX* 124. 

like bird enlimed* F- ^Mka 62 
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Mochitarino, kakatahashi mo yo .entrapped, caught in, 

as a bird enlimed. 

Moda-[ino-]arazu ^ ^), not being silent, used (half- 
phonetically) with iho (S. ’§) regarded as i/u {i/m-i/to), say, 
speak. 

. ..VII. -Modamoarazu, iho shiro wo da wo, kari midari, 
ta-buse ni woreba, miyako s/ii oinohoytiru. 

In this watch-hut roofed with rough rice-straw in the midst 
of five hundred sidro of sheaf-strewn [jaddy-land how I dream of 
City-Royal! The composer is the I^dy of Sakanohe, and her 
longing to be with her daughter in City-Royal causes her 
to fret at being obliged to remain in her country-house, which 
she designates as a field-hut. 

Momiji-ba-no (S| H), like the sere leafage of autumn. 
Used with chiri, scatter, like the falling leaves of autumn; atgi, 
pass away; utsuri, change, fade, as autumn foliage. Sec XIII. 

chbka 1/4, 192. Tsukushi no yama no, vioinijibano, 

chiri-sugi ni ski to, kind ga iadaka wo. 

Oh to see again the person of my lord who hath vanished 
and passed away like the autumn glow from Tsukushi’s lull! 

. Momo-tsu (dzu) tahi, pass by a hundred (very many) 
places—islands, bays, etc. Used with Yaso no shima, eighty, 
(L e., a multitude of) islands; Minu, a province reached only 
after passing by many places, L e., distant. 

Momo-fime-no (W of a hundred (multitude of) 
ships. Used with Juitsuru, to end a voyage (and beach or 
anchor ^x^^momofune no^ hatsuru minato, haven where 
multitudes of ships end their voyage (or passage). 

Momo-shi-ki-no (W SI lift. W ^ Mc)> as applied to 
ohomiya (palace) may be taken to mean vast, well fortified, 
built of innumerable stones and timbers. But no certain 
explanation of the m. k. can be given. See III. ckbka 33, VI. 
74, 75., also K. ci. 

Momo-shinu-no, of abundant shino (dwarf-bamboo, or 
bamboo-grass), an epitliet of Minu taken as’ ma-nu,. true 
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iwDor where such bamboo’^rass i& common. S&s X/JL 

lEs. 

Momo-tara^ii, falling short of a hundj-cd Used 

with the syllabic i (meaning also fifty) of ihads^^ raft, of 
fifty [cluster ofj titiki trees (kind of elm^ kcuki ?\; with yoiQ:, 

eighty^ very many. /, ch^a 13 *.. ^K<^fmisrasu, ikada 

In choker I5y ■momffiaraani is Wfitterij 

but as/d/iikifia (q. v.) seems to be intended. 

Momo-yO'-gQsa, phonetic m. k. of mm 7 u>yc {idkmasi). 

XX. Chichi haha tmo no shirike 7W, manoyogmay 
^juyfnoyo iiiiinast, wfiga kitaru 7nade* 

Moinoyogusa, Iierb of a hundred ages or years, may be a kind 
of Pyrethrum. Until my return, be that a hundred years 
hence, may she await me in all her beauty, like the mofMtyo 
that g roweth behi nd he r parents’ mansion, / de 7 }itisf=oh&skuftia^s. 

Mono-no-fu-no, like weapon wight, watnor. Used, 
accompanied by yaso, with UJikaha (near Kyoto), the River 
UJi minding of ali eighty) tlie families (w/r) of warriors 

{ 7 nonofto/u); yctso tomo no wOi. all the warriors of the regiments 
of guards; yuso uji hUoy all persons of Simily; yaso no wotome- 
roy all the maidens of gentle birth \ and with yaso no 
kokoroy nji and lhasc no mori—grove of I base, /ha root of 
ihatmiy crowd, fill, as w^arriors do a camp, Monofiq/uno is thus 
mainly a soi t of epithet of Yaso, eighty, ail, and can only be 
explained, not translated. 

VIIJ. Mmtoiioftmoy w mori no^ kototoghu, inta mo 

nakstiu hay ycana no to-ko,gc ni. 

Amid the shady recesses of the hills, in the grove of Ihase—’ 
of encamped hosts minding—not yet, belike, singeth the cuckoo. 
See also /. dtokci 13, ///. S2, /K 59, VL 77, 92;. 

Mura-kimo-no for ^ viscerum totalltas* 

Used with kokoroy heart, as one of the go£Oy five viscera, i,e., 
heart, lur^, stomach, liver and kidneys. 

L choka S . 7fmrakimono kokoro wo iiajfdj sorrovr- 

ful my hcait among my lifooigans. 
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• Murafiaki-no like the ihufasaki flower— /ji/iospcr- 
mum officinale (Matsumura). Used with Kokata no umi pi. 
ri., koka=;/6<7/&2, deep-tinted (as tlic ni. flower—the Ikitish L. 
officinale—has yellowish flowers, but the Japanese variety has a 
purplish blue florescence); with mhoheru into niy love delightful 
as tlie mtirasaki flower. 

. XV/. Muraiakino, Kokata no umi ni, kadzuki tori, iama 
kadzuH deba, aga tama ni semu. 

Should the diving birds that liaunt the ^^tcrs of Kokata—of 
rich purple minding—bring up pearls (as tlic [xsirl-fishcrs do), 
of what pearls they bring up will I make my bcadlacc belike. 

y. Murasakino, nihoJuru into ‘tvo, nikukit araba, hitodzuvia 
ytave ni are koJdme ya mo. 

Had I found you not feir, my love, fine as the murasaki 
flower, now that you are another’s, I might not love you, but 
still I do. Nito dzuma has here rather its original than its later 
Signification (Kogi). The tanka is addressed to the Princess 
Nukada by Hitsugi no Miko. 

Mura-tama-no, in mana 36 - 

XX. Muratama no, him ni kugi sashi, katamc to sld, into 
ga kokori{r<f)ha, ayoku name ka mo. 

Firm as the fixed pivot of a door-hinge ^^’as her vow ol faith¬ 
fulness, but alas I fear for her constancy. Here tlie m,k. 
(collection of pearl.s=sbcadlace) applies to kum (pivot) as 
homophon of kuru wind or twine round (as a bcadlacc 
round neck or arm?) Some commentators see in imiratama 
no an E a stla n d form of nubatamano (q. v.) and apply it to 
kutu as=:kuro, black. 

Mura-tori-no, like flocks of birds, used with mure-taeJd, 
assemble and depart; asatachi, depart at dawn; idetachi, go 
forth: in all expressions tlic allusion is to tlie morning flight 
of birds. Sec chbka 92, IX. i ly, XIII. 166. 
Nabiki-mo-no %), like drifting sea-weed. 

XI. Murasaki no, Nadaka no ura no, nabikimono, kokoro 
Jia into id, yori id sfd monoioo. 
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My heart is borne towards my love as the sea vreed is borne 
by the waves on the strand of Nadaka in Murasaki (in Kii)- 

Na-guhashiki ^), celebrated, famous, It^mg^iobA 
of Yoshinn, Samine no shima and Inami,—perhaps a contrac¬ 
tion of hoiiagitfiasJd beautiful—see sti& 

Naguru-Ba-no (iSt ^ a bowshot's length, used 

with tohoki, distant. See XIII* 189. 

Naha-nori-no kmiji, mpy? sca^weed; used 

pbonedcaJIy with na kutsui^ iiin'a^hi (the name —na ha—^ 
must not be uttered; hikaba iaytt. to lui ......... 

breaking if strained—as easily as the Ttahanm'i when the sea 
weed gatherer draws it into hts boat. 

Nakii-ko'nas’U, like puling child. Used with ddtahi, 
love (as a very young child does its mother); koto datd 
Uhazut unasking aught (a very young child is speechless] ; 
wf imtd ihi notkayUi but weep and wail (as asi inlant does); 
yuki tori sagtiAy go seeking after (as an infent when crawling 
after something it desiros) said of a persistent suitor. See ///, 

ohbka 49> V- XI/I 173 - 

Nakn-tadzu-nOt like screaming crane. 

IV. JiBka 55 .. akegurc w, aja girt kitkurif 

nakiiiadzuno, ittnoitd ski n^ikayu ctying tvith the cry of the 
crane amid the morning mists when night gives way to 
day. 

Naku-tori-no, like screaming wildfowl, used witli 
n&ku toki nashi incessantly. 

Nama-yomi-HO, explained as ^ ^j. fresh, firie tksh. 
Used with ICahi (no kuni], Kahi^^^rrAf, sh-llfishp Ilolioti^i 
Turbo &c. See III chbkn S 7 - 

Nami-no-ho-no like crest (or flower) of wave, used w ilh 

itabitrasAi, suiting, mcnacbg. 

XIV. O^kit^ tmhanrdo^ nammohonot 

itaburadd trtoyOf ki£o hitori 

No, no, I will not, last night you failed me and I am angry 
as angry waves. (She refuses her lover's request). There is 
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some connexion between osJnte ina to (no, I will not) and inc 
ha tsukanedo (diough I am not poundii^ rice—the girl is low- 
class), but it is too obscure to be worth wliat would be a long 
explanation—the quibble is mainly phonetic, vta-inc. 

Na-nori-so-no the script is hanji, used 

phonetically with na nori ‘^) and its derivatives; 

Misag<nviru, isonti ni ofuni, na ha norashite yo, oya ha 
skim so mo. 

See under tnisagowim. Nanoriso is a sca-wced {nawi-nari-so 
wave-riding-wced ?), perliaps Sargassum cnerve. 

Xara-Bhiba-no, phonetic m. k. of nare ha masa-=.azu. 

XII. Mikari sum, Kariji no wonti no, narashibano, nare 
ha masarami, kohi koso masare. 

'NarasHba is Qucrcus glandulifera. The concluding couplet 
seems to mean—though oftener I see you not, yet my love 
increases ; and the /a—the oaks {^arasfiibd) of the little moor 
of Kariji, of royal hunt {kari) reminding, merely introduces 
the phonetic m. k. narashiba — narar=nare. 

Xaru-kami-nOi used with oto, sound. 

XI. Amakuniono, yoke kttmo kakuri, Nam kami no, oto m 
nomi ya mo, kiki-watari namu. 

Is it not just the roar of the thunder-god hidden by the manifold 
clouds, the clouds of heaven that is borne to us ? 

Natsu-kusa'lio, like summer herbs or grass. Used 
with Nushimagasaki (Cape Nushima, in Ahaji), 7 iu being 
regarded as contraction of ncyu, droop, as herbs do in 
summer; omohishinayete, with drooping spirits (//. chbka i6) 
—or, perliaps, tender feeling. Sec also K. Ixxxvi. of which 
the sense seems to be—tread not on the crumbled shells of the 
strand of Ahine, but with the break of dawn pass on—the 
HL k. natsiihisa as m. k. of ahine (sleep) implying a feeling 
pf closeness (as summer herbs grow thick and close. It is 
difficult to do more than vaguely indicate the sense in which 
such a m.k. as this is used. 

Natsu-so-biku (J[ lit ?l)> The script b, no doubt. 
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kari^. In nmna it may be ^ ^ hiku, 

fish-angle^—rod'ply. S?, however^ may be hempen line, not 
rod (JiTKw), The m. k. tims written seems to signify—haul 
in the rope (sustatned by floats) from which hang a number 
of fishing lines. The aijphcation would then be intelligible 
of the m. k. to ht? jytewK, sca^bordcr, seashore \ to Unahi 

^ ^ where land meets sea) it must be similar. See 
also X/JL c/iSka 14&, where the passage is defective—perhaps 
natim<!fbiku Is applied phonetically to {pm 0 M) 7 iadzu{m?}. 

Nayo-take*iio, like sivaying bending bamboo- Used with 
towoyoru kora, tinko &Cf graceful and slender girl, priheesa 
... See //- ejwka 20. 

Niha*ni"tatsiit in garden grown, used with a^a hemp, in 
asai£ kobusu 7 fia, coverlet of hempen stuff; i. c., as fiiough made 
of hemp grown in the demesne. 

X/V. Ni/iamfatsu, asaie kobusuTtm, koyoJd docni, isuina yo 
ihi kosmii asate kob^av^m. ’ 

Coverlet of hemp in my demesne grown, if but for this one 
night 1 would my love came to me, O coverlet of hempen stuffi 
(If correctly interpreted, this is a rare instance of quasi- 
personitication). 

Nibftf^ dgiimi ^ collect in pools as felling rain. 

IL Mitatashisld ddma wo inirtt tokU ^lihatad^imi, naga- 
nmi namida, tonio so ka?ieUuru. 

When I look upon the island made (by our prince) in the garden 
lake, the tears flow from me in floods, nor can I stop their flow. 

This is one of tiventy ianka composed in memory of 
Hinami no miho, 

Nilia*tsu-tori, tlie yard (forecourt) bird, m. k* of kake, 
cock. 

Nihi-muTo-wc 

XI, Nihiitairiywo, /timt shid&umUr ko ga, iatama narssu 
trio, tama no goto^ Umscru kind too, uchl ho to 
maw&sc, 

A sodbka. How the armlets tinkle on my bravo fellows there 
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who beat down the earth with tlicir feet to erect thereon tlic 
pillars of yonder new dwelling! Tell liim who sliincs among 
them as a jewel to enter the mansion. It is tlic father who 
bids his daughter and her folk tell her bridegroom to take 
possession of liis newly built dwelling place (or spousal 
pavilion?). 

Niho-tori*no, like the grebe (Podiceps minor), m. k. of 
fuiari~narabi<vi, consort in pairs, as grebes do, emblem of 
spousal love, a Chinese notion; of Okinaga kaha, ol:i{jki)tiaga, 
long-breathed, as divir^ grebes arc; Kadzushika (in Kadzusa), 
kadsu{ku) meanii^, to dive; nadzusahi, float, swim; and 
ashi-nure koshi wo. 

' XI. Omofu fd sfd, avtari ni sldkaba, nihotorino, ashinure 
kosid wo, Jdto mikemu ka mo. 

Too great his love has been, and so hath he pursued his way 
to me (careless of the storm), wet-footed as a fdho bird. Hath 
one ever seen such fervour of love? Motowori substitutes 
a nayamu koshi, with crippled foot (so that the lover had to 
walk painfully like a; mAr? bird)—certainly a better trial of die 
lover's ‘fervour.’ 

Nik0'gilBa*ll0, like niko (plant or flower). 

XIV. Ashigari no, Hakmu no nero no, ,nikogusano, 
hanadzuma nare ya, Idvio tjkazn nanu. 

Is she a new bride that I must forbear from loving her, fine as 
the Niko flower that bloom in the heights of Hakonc in AsK^ri. 

Xochi’Se-yaiua, a hill in Wakasa; the m. k. is used 

phonetically with. noc/d to a/iamu to . (thinking) 

hereafter to meet thee. 

NotO'kaha-no, the River Noto; phonetic m. ‘k. with' 
noc/d mo ahamu (see preceding m. k.), noto and noc/d being 
regarded as sufficiendy homophonous. 

yubatamano, Nviatama is the black-berried Pardan- 
thus c/uJicnsis. The m. k. .is used with kuro, black (as 
pardanth berry); kami, tresses; yo, night; yufube, dusk ; ime 
iyume), dream (in darkness of night-time); moon. 
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shining in dark sky)— nuhai^ma no y& Uukit moon 

wandering over sky as pardanth-berry black. See Lays 23^ 
34^ 39 j 60, 153, 154, 240. Also K. iv. V. and N. 2395, 

KTutsutoTi (Sf J^)> the moorland bird, i* e.j 
kiehi, plieasant. 

Xll. okoka ryS mdstitorino, kigisid ka /oyomut 

ike tsii iorif kaks wto -naku ... The heath-bird, tlie 

pheasant, makes tlie welkin rmg with liis cry, the house- 
bird, the cock, with his crow* 

Xuye-koton i^^etormd), the bird, perhaps some 

sort of owl —used 'ivith uranage^ inwardly, deeply sad. 

I. o/iBka 4 ... nuyekuio^f uretnage ^or£h&^ As T 

felt sad with the sadness of (the cry of) the nnye bird. The 
m. k, is .also used with kaiakohi Uunia, nnmated matei 
i, e.p left b (unloved) loneliness like a bird, 

V, cA 3 ka 67 nuyetofino, nodoyohi'woru ni 

uttering throaty (lamentable) sounds like tlie liuye bird, 

Oclxi-tagitflUj ^1 in torrent or cascade, phonetic epithet 
of Tagi no Miyako (in. Yamato), Tagi=^d^’, cascade, 

Ofttwoyoshi k,, eix, used with shibi:, tumiy-fish; the 
meaning seems to be, O monstrous fish 1 

Ohobun^no (dt il&)» like a great ship. Used with 
i'£tKO?nuj rely on, trust to, (as sailor or wayfarer to a ship); 
Watari, (hill-name)’— 'tmiafi, to cross, pass over, (sea, river, 
eta.) as sliips do ; taytUsfUy toss, roll; ni ofiiranm, will 

toss up and down; ytikurayuhira^ much as with tayutafn (/ti- 
yuid) (fu) ^ndyt^ta (yndd)/ Katori no umi (Lake Omi or £iwa), 

II. 26 ..* ohobunenoj tuyui^fit mireba^ tnrgiissr 

7Huyji, kokoro jko ameut tossed like a ship at sea, so to say 
my heart knowing no comfort. 

XI. Unabora no, micki m norite ya, aga kohi woriU, 
ohobuns 710 , yukt m aruranm, hito no ho ymve nL 
over the sea-plain faring I tlnnk of my love, and like the 
ship that bears me am tossed with useless grief, for another 
hath her I 
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XL Ohobune no, Katcfi no tmii ni, ikari oroshi, ikcmaru 
. hito ka, mono ^viohazaravm, 

I would I were never anxious about any girl! The jo ** casting 
anchor in the bay of Katori, of a great ship's helmsman {katori 
=.kajitori) mindii^. Ikari and ikanant arc linked phonetically 
•^ika^. See also Lays 17, 22, 26, 27, 59, 70. 

* Ohb-kimi-no {:^ 3E)» like, or of, great chief, lord, or 
sovran. Used with Mikasa (l^-name). 

y/I. Ohokinmio, Mikasa no.yama no, obi ni seru, hoio 
tarn kaha no, oto no sqyakesa. 

■ O the. pleasantness of the murmur of tlie little river that 
girdles the' foot of the hill of Mikasa—of my Sovran minding. 
Mili!iS 3 i=’mi-kasa, canopy of state (or royal liat). Comp. K. 
cvi. eviii. (where the m. k. is merely descriptive). 

Oho-kuchi-no, huge-mouthed. Used witli Makami no 
hara. (a moor in Yamato). 

V//L OhokueJu no, Makami 7 to hara ni, fuju yuJd ha, 
iiaku na furi so, ihe mo aranahi ni, 

O snow that tallest on Makami’s moor, of some huge-moutlied 
wolf {phokatm) minding—fell not so sharply, no shelter hath 
he (i. e., her returning lover). Note the personification, 
i*' •• Oho-tomo-no iiz #)» Great or Grandguard (a clan or 
guUd-name.) Used with Mitsu, Takashi, pi. nn —mitsu 
(akds/ti. (iakoc/a), meaning brilliant, valiant, heroic, heroie 
iiath. the heroism of the Ohotomo clan, as to the glories of 
wluch see especially V. chbka 68, XX. 263. 

.'. . Ohotomono, Takashi no hama no, 7 naisngancno,_ makite 

nuru yo ha, Vie shi shimibayn. 

liking, the foot of a pine tree my pillow, on the strand of 
Takashi (or Takechi)—name that recallctli the glories of the 
^hotonid.clan—I dream of home. 

•V. Oho-tori-no (:fc ■^), great bird. Used with Hakahi 
<hill-name) in Yamato. Ha'(Aa) is feather, hence the use of 
thc‘m..k. or ha-kahi {ha-kakam) may refer to the furnishing 
of moulted feathers for arrows, in which case the rn; .k,‘ may. 
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dei^iote tht eagle (wasM)f or lastly ha-kaM may swings or 
plumage* 

Oho-wi-gufia^ a variety of Scirpus lacustris^ phonetit 
ill. k. used with ni mlshi after having 

looked elsewhere, anywhere* 

Ohio-yuki-Tio, great snow stotm* , ' 

//. clwkii 24 *. ya no shigskeht:, okoyukitto, ■nKilciwfit 

kitare like a great storm of snow was the thick, cloud of 
arrows that flew in hurtling showers* 

Oki-ni-flumu, ocean (ofHng) haunting—m* k, of kani^^ 
wild-duck (which migrates across the ocean). 

Oki'tsti-mo-no as sea-weeds of the deep. Used 

with Nabari (name of a hill), with nabam^kaktmtt hidden^ as 
sca-weeds are in the deep; nahiku^ yields as sea-weeda to the 
sway of wave or tide* 

Oki-tau-nahii (M waves of the ofting (deep sea). 
Used with shikitej incessantly^ continually,, as the waves that 
rise and fall. 

XL Nagusamuru, kokoro ^la nashi ?a', okit^mamii ^hikiU 
nmni ya nWi kohi watarinmnu. ‘' 

My heart is ever unsolaced; for the torments of love ait 
incessant as the roll of the waves of the deep sea* 

XIIL choka 132 *.**.*... okitstm^miy kiiiohi'kogiri-kOi ania 
no Uunkun^, come sculling in, vying with cachother like the 
ever-sweeping waves of the deep sca^ ye fishermen in your 
angling boats*. .**. * .* 

X/X. ckoka 253 __ okiisunai^iit iowonnt nioyo/fiki,' 

*H. **, **H painted eyebrows rounded like sea-billows. 

Oki-tsu-tori j^), wild-fowl of tiie deep sea^ that 
haunt or fly over tlie deep sea. Used with kanwi wild-duck; 
Ajifu no liara^ moor of Ajifu, i^j£s;=tical {q;ikaT/io}r 

XVL. OkitsKtori, LCovio chifu ftme k^ih^ri-kobai Yora 
no knyakn tsuge koso. 

<When the ship called tlie * Wild-Duck' sliall r^ui'n—that bird 
of ocean,—let tlte watcher on Yam send me swift tidings thereof. 
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Oku*yania"llO, inland, or wild hills, wild-land beyond 
the neighbourhood of City-Royal. Used with tfia-ki, right 
wood> Le., hinoki (Chamaecyparis). 

XI. Okuyamcaw, maki no itato ha, oshihiraki shhve ya 
{yoshiyayoshi) ide konc, nochi lui ika semu. 

Open the door, love, of wild-hfll right-wood made, and come to 
me now, later were too late! 

• Oshiteru-ya (If it, ^ M)- An cpitlwt of Naniha. 
Some commentators derive Naniha from navd-Uaya wave- 
swift, where swift the waves roll in; others from nami hana, 
wave-flowers, the white crests of the waves. Tlic m. k. may 
follow the scripts as shining, sparkling, or may be a contrac¬ 
tion of os/dtateru, surge, toss etc.. See Lajrs 48, 77, 79, 259, 
261. See also K. liii. N. 434. 

Sa-bahe-nasu, like fifth month flies. Used with 
ismiku {pt), be tumultuous, noisy (as flies tliat buzz in 


summer). 

III. chbka 25 . miko no mik^o no sabaJunasu, 

sauHzku toneri ha .the Court pages (or folk) thronging 


the ndko's palace like flies in summer. So in Ijiy 69. 

^sabahenasu, sawaku kodomo, children frolicking noisily like 
6rth month flies. 

Sada-no-uia-no, the Bay of Sada in Tosa. Used as 
phonetic epithet of sada=shida=wori, time, period. 

Sadzu-hito a general name for hunters and fishers, 
{umi’Sao/d biko, vanta-sac/d^biko), applied as m. k. to Yutsuki 
ga take, a peak in Y2o\yaAo—yutsukiz=yudzjtka=yufni~djsuka, 
part of bow held in hand of hunter. 

X. Kagirohino, yufu sari kureba, sadzuJdtono, Yutsuki ga 
take ni, kasuvd tanabiku. 

When the evening glow begins to fade, far and wide the mists 
spread about the peak of Yutsuki—of bow by hunter grasped 
reminding. 

Sa*goromo-no, right-gamient or gaberdine. It is a m* 
k. complcmei'.taiy to VVo~tsuknbane, a two-peaked hill in 
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Hitaclii—Wtf wo tsaka, rneaniiig to attach the cords 
fastenJiig the folds of the vestment. 

Sahidzuru-ya, i^s^d with Kara-usu. See under koU- 
sdk^kn {gu). 

Saka^toii-no Jl^)± wild-fowl or birds of the hitl-passes. 
Used with morning;^ because in the early morning birds are seen 
fiymgf over the hill-passes. 

Saki-dak6-ho ^), as (halves of) split-bamboor Used 
with SQgafd ni nssM. 

VIL Waga. seka wo, id^u^u yickaTfts s&kidakeno, sogaki 
ni ^eskiku, ima ski kuyaskd mo. 

My love^ wliithef hath my love wandered ? Shall we turn our 
backs on each other like the halves of a split-bamboo ? 
(There has been a coolness, let it not endure.) 

Saki-khEa-no^ This m.k. is w'ritten H three stalked, 
and is used with TUika, between, midmost (of three)— 
like the middle of the three branches of the sski herb, 
which may be asegiisa or sotgiso (an orchid^ J^adenaria 

Saku^hana-no, like full-blown flower* Used with utsu- 
roM, fade, change^ as the spring blossoms do, 

SakuTa-hana (® wild cherry blossom* Used with 
SahayE wotome, girl blooming as the cherry blossom, 

Sauakadzuta iyanEhadsurd^. 

Sanekadzura ^ a 

magnollaceous creeper or trailer {Kadsura jupmuod)^ Used 
with words denoting extent of time or its limitation. With 
noo/ii mo shamut will meet hereafter; i^yEtnn ^o kokoro waga 
^mohanahi m, no thought have 1 of loving thee with a heart 
that shall fail thee. 

Xll. Ynfutaiamut Tanakmm yama w, 
arisarits shd mOt hna nara^u to mo. 

Though w’e may not meet now, yet shall w* meet, though long 
the time may be as coll of creeper on Tanekamt's hilL For 
yt^uiatamu see voce^ 
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Sane-kaya-no Tlie precise meaning of satui 

in these compounds is not easy to determine. Sane may 
mean a'pip or seed, or true or ina-nc right (well) stalked. 
The script here=pliant {sa-nake) stemnK'd herb or grass (reed). 
•‘Kaya apparently is, or is akin to Miscantims sinensis. The 
‘ m. k. is used with wakoto nagoyaka, truly soft, yielding. 

XIV. Woka ni yose, %vaga kam kaya no, sanekayano, 

- makoto nagoyaJta, ncro toiiena ka mo^nemu to 

ihann ka mo. 

Wilt thou not yield to me cruel one, with the true gentle¬ 
ness of the well-haulmed reeds that I reap me—nor say me nay 
' on the hill-side. 

Sane*sa8hi. See K. xxv. where it is an epithet of 
Sagami (the province). Perhaps it refers to Fuji—true-peak- 
showing (sa-ne-sasiti). 

Sa-ni*dzurafu ^ for H ^ ^), right-ruddy com- 
•plexioned. Used of ^oaga ohokimi, my great lord or sovran; 
■/faW, lord, lover, tliou ; into, sister, sweetheart; wotmne, girl; 
iro, colour; mofniji, autumn glow; himo, cord of vestment 
Dzurafu, {tsnni) - seems merely to verbalize sa-m, true red 
(«/=earth, red earth, red colour). 

Sashi-nami-no In IX. chbka go this seems 

descriptive merely,. sas/unami no ionari no kimi .. 

the gentles dwelling in the adjoining row of houses. 

• • Sashi-nobont hardly a m. k. II. chbka 20 . 

'sasfdnoboru, Hirume no mikoto, His Highness Hirume who 
ascends up to haven. 

Sashi-su^mu (!« id). 

VI. Sashisusnvm, Kuiusii .no wonu no,\ hagi na hana, 
chiranm toki ni shi, yukite tatnukemu. 

•Used-with Kurusu (moor oO. None of the explanations of 
this ni. k. are at all satisfactor>'. It is written ^ but 
.what this has to do witli Kurusu, written 3 ? if®, it is im¬ 
possible to say. If kuni be taken ’(as written) as kuri, chestnut, 
it might be read as sas/ii susaitm, denoting the prickly 
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character 6 ^ the chestnut burr (iga). Some commentators 
regard the m, k. as a script error (possible enough in cursive) 
for Muralama, and read this in connexion with kum (the 
pivot of a door-hinge on wHch the hinge turns^ or to 
wind round, as a bcadlace round the arm, 

or ICurti may be coioe. The tanlin means, fallen 

aks are the flowers of the /mgt on the moor of Kurusn, 
which I would have ofiencd to the god. ' 1' is Oie Dainagon 
.Ohotomo Kyd. 

SEUSU’dakd-no (;$!j milv, prince t e/ii?- 

palace; imsri -uM&M, page or servant of the. court; ha 
kojMoriit ari. The nneaning of the script is, planted bamboo 
slip, but it may mean merely an erect stalk, as of anciently 
kitm, millet, and at a later period liave become attached to 
Idviif lord ctCr, and so extended to cognate expressions, 

Sastidahi^o, Jt& korngHti are, s^ko ga, wa gari 

ki sezuba, aga koMnts ya ma. 

My beloved who liest there midmost the 'standing millet 
liidden, (or comest unseen) even if thou comest not to me, 
shall I not love thee ? This appears to be the meaning of the 
iattkaj and in it sitsudak^ must mean standi rig millet (a thick 
leafy crop). In my Tiiraitive Texts I give a different but 
conceivable exi^lanation of this m. k. In the above tajika ^ 
ars:^arahar€* Tlie transladorL in conjecturaL 

Sasu-yanagi (^1] planted willow slip, which grows 
fieely, hence the application to adzusa (Catalpa) which grows 

freely also, AV//, cJwka 1S3 .. sasuyanagit n^haru 

adzusa {fund being intended)“taking in his royal 

hand tlie bow of adzasa which gjroweth freely as the planted 
willow. The explanation is tentative, 

Sa-’vrO-aMka'-no, true-male-dccr, used with Idnu, the 
moor or forest waste of Irinu, within which tlie true malO’ 
deer was parked (iVfwKj, 

* Nole.-^Mftjr siJVidftie refer to the young trariqliM sJiicIe m iirepiiifaJCKiry 
Ticeylots lo guaril ihcm from iiftm? . : 
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Sa-yuri-bana, true-lfly*flo\vcr, phonetic m. k. of yuri~ 
yori=:nochi. 

VIII. Wagiviokoga, Vie m kaki tsu no, sayutibana, yuri 
to ihereba, ina chifu to nitsii. 

The gfist is—if she saycth, hereafter (wc sliall meet), ’tLs as 
though she said, never. Tlie Jo is—the true lily that bloomctli 
within the fence of my love’s dwelling—^the connexion is 
sayuriboma yun-yvn=^nochL 

Sazare-nami (/h wavelets, ripples. Used with 
iso, shore; ma naku unrestingly, incessantly (as the ripples 
that follow each other without rest), shikite koJd tsnisu, while 
loving ever; yatmt toki mo nakn, never ceasing; tachite mo 
wite mo, standing or sitting, going or staying, i. e., always. 

Ill, Sazaremmi, iso Kose-ji naru, Notose kaha, oto fto 
sayakesa, tagitsu se goto nL 

Oh .the pleasantness of the murmur of the waters, wherever 
the rapids flow of Notosc’s river by Kose’s track—^minding 
of strands by rippling wavelets beaten {iso Kosit—iso kose — 
break on the shore). 

ShidzU'tamakl ^ <l|)- The script is partly 

kariji, ^ nicaning hempen cloth. The true meaning is 
low, mean, and the m. k. is read with kadeu mo aranu, 
of no account, and vyasldld, mean, worthless; Utfnaki is an 
armlet of beads or pearls. 

rV. SlddzutamaH, kadzu ni mo aranu, waga mimochi, 
ikade kokodaku, aga kohi wataru. 

Less than nothing am I, mean as a shabby armlet, yet how 
great my love! 

ShihO’bune'iio, like sea-going ship. Used with narabeU, 
(ships) beached or moored side by side. 

XIV, Wokusa wo to, Wogusa suke wo to, shihobuneno, 
narabete mireba, Wogusa kachimeri. 

Seen together, like sea-ships beached in harbour, I say that he 
pleaseth more tlian he of Wokusa. (There is implied in the two 
place-names being differentiated nierely by a nigori, a quasi- 
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equivalence on the part of her wooers in the mind of the lady 
who indites the tanka. 

X/V^ S/n 7 io 3 ii?:en 4 >t okanba ksnashit sa-neUurtba^ hiiagoto 
sidg£s 7 d, na wo mo doba sMmu, 

To leave you like a ship in haven were misery, to love you were 
to give cause for men's tongues to wag—what shall be done, 
dear? Of this obscure tanka there are several explanations 
of which the one now given appears the most natu ral, 
Okiirtba may be ® or 

Shikishimano, scarcely a m. k. ..h SMkiihimit 

Vamato no him ... Yamato where Shikishima is. In the 

Kojiki ... Siimeratnikoto no SbiJUshims no ohomiyoi ni 

miiskimashite awe no sAita sAiT'osAiwesMs/ii—ths Sovran resident 
in his great palace of Shikishinia ruled the under-heaven (the 
whole land)* ShikisHma, usually written ^ was the 

scat of the Palace under the Mikado Kimmei (about 540 A. 
D.) and became a name or epithet for the province, and 
afterwards for the whole land* 

Shiki-tahe-no (IK S^)- There are other scripts* A 
spread’Out thin stuff for sleeping on* Used with words 
connected with sleeping, bedplace, etc*, sodfy iamoio^ korotno^ 
Tfiahiya, iobo, sleeve, gaberdine, pillow, alcove ; also with i^, 
dwelling place ; kurokandf Jetty tresses (as dislievelled in bed 
at dawn), but here it may be a script-error for nubatama (q. v.) 
See Lays 17, 26, 29, 30, 49, 5S, 70, S2. 

Shima-dzutafu coast, pass by (many) is- 

land$- Used with a-haya no zvobimOf 

Swiff ship. 

VI/. S/dffiirdffuia/H, oh/taya no wohum, kasemomori, toshi 
AonamUf afu to ha nashi nL 

As the crew of a swift-keded ship that coasteth many an 
island wait for fair wind and fine weather, so have we amidst 
the storms of slancer for years waited and yet found no safe 
moment for meeting each other. This is the real meaning of 
the ianha here necessarily paraphrased. 
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Shima-no-nu-no, the moor of Shima (Yamato), [xirliaps 
a tract engirdled by the windir^ river of Yoshinu. It is a 
phonetic m. k'. of shibasJuba—shiina sJdtna. 

X, Kwiisura ga, haru na tsiunitraimi, s/nmanomtuo, 
sJtibasJiibn kbfd ivo, omofn kono goro. 

The moor of Shima where one gathers tl>c si)ring salads 
of Kunisura,—again, again (s/iibns/iiba) do I now think 
of thee! 

Shima’tsu-tori, the Island bird, tlK coi-morant Used 
with u-kaJd, cormorant keeping, u-kaJd ga tamo ha^ cormorant- 
keepers. See also K. xv. and N. 1184. 

Shinaderu M)» a Xan/i script. The in. k. is used 
with kata, as though meaning, ^ shoulder, (or jRirliaps) in 
Kata-asuha-kaha, and in Tsushima Sanukata. Tlic iiKaning 
seems to be shinatsuru, slope, be slq^ing (as shoulders slope or 
a hill slopes up or down). 

Shi-naga-tori. Tliis m. k. rriay mean cither shin’—or 
wo-naga, long-tailed or lor^ rumped bird, or shi~naga, long- 
breathed bird (as diver-birds arc), such as tlic nihotori (q. v.). 
Used with "V^^na pi. n. («//-n<Jwi), i. c., witli syllable rvi ^ 
be, be with, as in the expression mrabi<ifi, be togetlicr, as 
pairing w^aterfowl. In IX. chbka 104 we find shmagatori, 

aha id tsukiiaru, adzusa . Here tlie connexion with 

aha is very obscure, the explanation tluit aha must be taken 
as contraction of iJta-ha, upper plumage, is quite unsatisfactory. 
But tlKire seems to be no other. 

, Shinahi-nebu (IS ^ the Albizzia juUbrissin. 

XL Wagimohnvo, kiki Tsuga mi he na, sldnaJdncbu, a 
ha shimtbi yczu, via itaku shi, *moiuba. 

Wagitnakazvo kiki is a jo to Tsuga, shuiaJd nebu is phonetically 
linked with s/dmtbi in botli its meanings. • O swaying nobu tree 
that fiourislieth on Tsuga’s moor, never can I win rest, for ever 
my tlioughts dwell upon my love. Tsuga implies wagimoka 
IVO kiki-tsugi (ever hearing liis love’s name) and sJdmbi nebn, 
shimibi yezu (can win no rest). 
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Shina-zakaru. TIic n^icaiiing of tliis m* k, is obscure, 
lii N. under Joniei, i ith ycai'^ we read that a pagoda o( ninp 
Stories, ivs/d i\'as erected on the banks of the Kudaxa. 
Kos/ti is also represented by die eliamctsns ^ Lastlyj 
Koshi is the aime of a province (coniprEsing tlie three 
Idle m. k. is a^ipllcd to AW/w; it inay niean^ further and 
furtlicr removed (from City-Royalj^ or, taking s/iV!a:^sa:Aa, by 
jiiany a pass removed. Tlie last oqjkinatioii is perhaps 
the best* 

XVIL cliuka 216—in one rending .. shhmsskam 

Koihi wp ospmc ?«', for tlie purpose of administering the distant (?) 
province of Koshi. 

ShinudOHLOllO^ [in€=imirt^ shinu^ written, small bamboo, 
is a variety of Aj'imdinarki Sd^umd. The m. k. is phonetic of 
iiihmbi, cndurcj. conceal, etc., shinn-sJium, 

XL Akika^hihiit Undia Lahahs. ito^ shimmi^insnOi 

mir^hpi iviP ni ^niyckcri. 

l‘bo gist of tiles limkn is—as I thought of my love longingly I 
saw my love as in a vision, Tlie ni. k. is introduced by a jp — 
O the waste of bamboo-grass {shimC^ by tlie river-side of Urulia. 
For ixkikashiha see sub vpcp. \ 

Shira-kuTiio-no (^ white-cloud'likc. Used with 
pmohi-siig^ibpki — Migu, pa^ away like wliite clouds; Tatsuta, 
LithUt rise, as w'hcte clouds may i iay^jds/ii imp. 

IV. Asa ui hi 7tiy Irodsiuku yama wj, shirakumonp^ Omahi- 

sugubekii kijid 7ii armmkn yd. 

Like tiu; wliite clouds tliat morn and even dwell on Iiodsukuls 
liill doth my love ever pass to my lord —irpdpuku means loye 
dit. colour) stainKl* ^ I 

X/V. S/drakuyf^p/nf, firypids/d iwP ettf, assp jrn? koko7'P 
id npiilp, kokoba /cttfiasldkp. 

IJkc a wliite cloud, halJi n^y fickle love gone fixuu my 
Wliat shall I do ? Of iny licart slie is ever mistress, 
and I am full of woe—rtct' sav=rfiP7d to spyo^ Sec also 
Ijjys fi6, 107* 
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■ Shiramana gn (1^ M »)■ white (shining) ands. Used 
srith Mitsu, pi. n.; also . sldraiiianage, iiyM luiim ... 

• .bright strand of shining sand. 

Shira-mayumi, white spindle-trcc‘ (Euonymus curopoca) 
of the white wood whereof bows were made, as of adzusa. 
Used with Haru yama—/wn< being taken as bend a bow 
iyuffti ); with Hida no Hosoya (pi. n.), Hida=^/(^*w)/rt(w«), 
bend, draw a bow. 

Shiranami-no (Q ift;. white waves—used with Jiama, 
shore, where the white waves roll in \ ieJusJuTokUt plain to see 
is the white-crested waves; otftosluni hum. 

XIL Kann no goto, kikoytitu tagi no, shiraiianmio, onto- 
• shiru Hmi ga, ndyenu kono goro. 

Not seen for days my lord as well known to eye as to ear the 

• roar of the white waves of the thunderous rapids. 

Shiranu-hi (0 kariji for 7 ^ ^ strange flames or 
fires unknown. Used with the pi. n. Tsukuslii. The principal 
explanations, none quite satisfactory, are these: (i) that the 
allusion is to N. 1653 where we read that the Mikado being at 
sea off Tsukushi saw a flare on tlie coast which served as a 
guiding beacon during the night—on inquiry it was found that 
no man knew of the flare (/lito ga s/unviu /u)\ (2) that the 
bright blaze of a bush-fire is alluded to (sec //. 24, w. 55-60)* 
and (3) that the bright sparkle of the nn jewel w'as manifested. 
Nu seems to have been a kind of coral which may have been 
common off the Tsukushi coast Comp, the jewcl-sixar (n/r- 
boko) of Izanagi and Izanami on the bridge (or ladder) of 
heaven. See also V. chbka 6. 

ShlranU'kuni, unknown or foreign land, or land un¬ 
knowing (or not obeying) the Mikado. In /. ckbka 13 we have 

the passage. shirattu kuni yori Koseji . in wliich 

skiranu htniyori{x^rafio obedience?) is a mere complenKn- 
tary preface to Kose—>6wr=pass along, traverse. . 

Shira-sugeno (0 white (bright) or plumed stige. 
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(reed, rushj sedge). Used descriptively with Manu pi. n.—pooh 
bay etc. of Manu^ also phonetically in 

jVZ Ashitad^uno, saiaaku iriye raj, shirasugem?, s/iin.- 
remii tafm fc, kechitakam kd tkj. 

The te^t amst be corrupt of this which may be rendered 

tentatively— 

That my love be known would I ever declare it, as the cranes 
ever cry among the reedy layoons* The phonetic link is 
x/ilm(su£-e )— 

Shiratama-Ro (S 

JCIX. shimtama^Wi •imgalwihi Mmi .my jewel-bright 

lord whom I long to sec. 

Shira-tO^llorUt ^ k. of Onihita yatna or Nihitayama 
tin Kodzuke). The meaning is given in the script g ^ 
tif correct)'—where men dig out fine white hones^ To the 
armourer of old Japan a good hone would be a treasure 

Shira-tori-RO J^)± white bird, used with Sagisaka yama, 
sagi meaning stork ; with Tobayama* io^u==.^y ; Manu no kuni, 
3 l tract in Settsu, perhaps becAiise storks were abundant tliere. 

Shiia-'tsutsRzhi (Q kariji), white or fine 

azaleas. Used phonetically with sMran'u. koto mocM. 

X. OT^dfiaftes/d:, Sdki nu m o/um, skiya^STJ^susM, sklranu 
k{?ta mochii Uiareihi waga se. 

The sense of this tanka is very obscure. It seems to be, that 
as to our knowing not (my love) all the world knows it, dear! 
The jo to the nu k, is—the white azaleas that grow on the 
moor of Saki—of flowering (q. v.) minding. 

Shira-tsuyu-no white (shining) dew. Used 

with Ae, K^ic^ vanish, perish, as the white dew of morning so 
soon does. 

X, AH no ia ho no he ni $keru.^ shirat^uyiaio^ kern- 
beku, f hdj omohoyum ka rno. 

Alas 1 am perishing of love as the white dew periahes that lies 
\bpon the rice-ears of the fields of autumn. 
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Shira-yuki-no (6 S). snow. 

X. Yonabarino, mi ki ni fun ohofu^ shirayukino, ichi- 
- shiroku ski mo, kohimu a/v kamo. 

Is it not plain, alas, (though I tried to hide niy feelings) tliat 1 
love, plain as the snow tliat wliclnis the moors and woods of 
Yonabari. 

Shiri-kusa-no phonetic cpitlicl of shirijui. 

XT, Miiuito ashi ni, macMnni kusa no, shirikusauo, hito 
fnina s/tirinu, aga shita omohi. 

Now men have got to know {shirimt) of iny inmost 
thought:- (of love). The jo is—tlic shin (know) grass that 
grows among the reeds of the harbour. Sfiirigusa is said to 
be the same as the i, Juncus effusus. 

Shiro-tahe-no (S jd?, S ^ blcachcn 

stuff (hempen, mulberry fibre, silk, etc., used with parts of 
dress; koromo, gaberdine; witli sodc, sleeve; tamoto, sleeve; 
korotnode, sleeve; tasuki, sleeve-bands; fiin, scarf, wimple; 
kimo, dress cords; obi, girdle. There arc also the phrases 
shirotaJie no kumo, cloud; shirotahe no ha, plumage, where 
die word is descriptive —shirotahe fw kind (^) is an error for 
sldkitaheno (q. v.). See K. xcvi.r 

Shishi-zhi-mono C® @ deer-like. Used widi 
i-haJu fusid, i-kahi-wogand, creep and crouch, crouch and 
pray, the attitude being compared witli that of a stag on his 
knees. So with hizorvjori fushi, knee-bend-crouch. 

VI. chbka 89. Isonokand Funi 7 to vdkoto ha . sJdshi- 

sldniono, yumiya kakomitc . His Highness of Furu in 

Isonokami, escorted by archers as a prisoner, like a deer 
'enclosed by bowmen (huntei's). 

In N. 2552 the m. k. Is used witli midzu htkigomori^ 
like a stag standing (at bay ?) in a pool of water. 

Shita-bimo-no, phonetic nL k. of shita (yu), deeply, 
inwardly. Shitaddmo are fastening cords of undergarments. 

XV. Mono 'mofu to, hito ni ha miyezhi, sJdtabimono, shita 
yu kofutu ni, tsuki so he rd kern. 
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To miderstand thts iattka read— ihiiahimouQ sMta g& Jka/itr^ 
ijj tsuki so he m kcm^ inono to hito m Im ‘JidyezhL 

Concealed my love, month after montli lias gone by, and 
yet I have not let it be seen of men—but 1 can hide it no more. 
ShiEhi-kiishirOt Used -^vith yofftit Hades* 

The probable meaning of this m. is abundance (skisht) 
of kusldro^kitsuri, kishim ^<ibi or kuhi i. e., rice- 

liquor* Its use with Yoml would be as with yomii good^ 
e?teellent It is also an epitliet of uma, delicious. KtisMro also 
means an armlet —sMsddkushiroy would then give tlie sensfr—^ 
fine as the appearance of wearing abundance of armlets or" 
beadlaces. 

Suzu-ga-ne-no, sound of horscbclk—used with ksyamna:,. 
swift (or government i-clay) horse. 

VI. Sunuga^teiio^ haymtma mnayanQ^ tsutsmm sw ns.,, 
midza wo iamedie iia, imo gii tadis te wo. 

Give me water, pretty maid, with thine own hand, give me 
water from the stone-cribbed well of the post-liouse where 
swift horses wait with their sounding bells. 

Suga-no-ne-no root (stem?) of stign (rush or 

sedge)* Used with nagnhi harti Jd^ a long spring day, long 
in time as a sedge root spreading far underground ; o^no^d 
midareU’^ confused with tlionghts (of love etc.,) as roots or 
haulms of sedges or rushes grow in confused tufts; as phonetic 
with ne {^tokord^^'^iengm'G; with iayu^ bi'eak off end, as root or 
stem of rush or scdgc wMch easily snaps when puiled* 

Sugi-muiU-no, dump of s^gi (Cryptomeria or Japanese 
cedar-tree), a phonetic epithet of the verb sugu., overpass, cross. 
///. Isonokamij Funi no yavia narth sugimumno, ovtohj- 
sugubekij himi ni mnnahu ni. 

Alas my lord is no. more, on whom my sad thoughts dwell— 
theybisever—on Turn's hill in Isonokami stand the clustering 
cedars {sugi)t the phonetic link is si/gimir^'St/^'ubehi. 

Suka-nO'yaTQap the rtinie of a MU in Y^tciiiu, used as 
phonetic m, k. of little, less 
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XVIL Kokoro m ha, yimibu koto nahi, Sukanoyama, 
sukitnaku norniya, kohi ’ivatannaviu. 

My heart never slacketh not in love. Shall I ever love 
thee less as the days pass ?—removing ya to the end. 

• Sora-mitsu ^ Wy Used with the name of the 
Home province, Yamato. The usual explanation of this m. k. 
is sor’a {yofi) mitsu, seen from the sky; anotlicr is sora-fnt 
{tfui) tsu, sky-sacred place—both tlicse explanations refer to 
the holy spot (tsu) where Ni^hayabi touched eartli at the 
conclusion of his voyage adown tlie sky in the celestial rock- 
boat i^ha-fune), i. e., the land of Yamato. I rather take it as 
sky-shining, applied to Yama, (part of Yamato). But one can 
only guess. 

Tachibana-no, the orange tree. Used with Miyori (a 
village in Suruga) or rather with the first syllable mi read as 
mi, fruit There is a place, called Tachibana, in Musashi. 

Tachibana-wo, the orange-tree, complementary m. k. 
with Moribe no sato (a village of unknown locality)— taetd- 
bana wo mori, to watch (guard from depredation) orange 
trees. 

Taebi-komo-no, komo is Eastland for kamo wild-duck— 
tachikomono tachi no sawaki, (gi), upflight (of wild fowl) noisy 
as whirr of rising wild-duck. 

Tachi-no-shiri (jSBi pobit of sword-blade (comp. 
yazfdri, arrow-head); tachi no skiri soya ni forms a jo to 
Irinu (tn) in. 

VIL Tachmoshiri, soya ni Irinu in, kueu hiku wagimo, 
ma-sode inochi, kisetemu to ka mo, natsu kuzu hiku 
mo. 

% 

This is a sedbka. The sense retms to be—Is it to win fibre to 
weave a garment for her husband that I.see yonder girl with 
both sleeves drawn back (or with both hands) gather summer 
kuzu stems, k.tsu growing on Iris moor, minding of sheathing 
(m) in its scabbard (soya m) the point of a sword, tachi no 
sidri'i The m. k. is also used with tania maku iawi. 
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JC. TacMmshitif tanta 7Haku tawi ir/ia 

wo aid misUf ihe hold armnu, 

i^ow long must I v^^ait in this watch-hut in, the rice*field just 
sown^ not seeing my love and longing for my home» 

7<HW=/i!=Tice-ficld^ tanta means ricc-sown^ and 

algo, homophonously, bejewelled. In the latter sense it is read 
with facAi no m) sklfit the point or end of tlie scabbard 

or sheath of the sword* 

Tada-wataxi (H ^S)j wade across (a river)^ used with 
k(th(t yuki and Anashi kaheu 

IV. Vo m naka na, vte td sAt araba, ladawatari^ AnasM 
m kaha yooj zvaiari ka-iiem& ya. 

Though but an ordinary woman (a woman of this [poor] 
world)^ even across the Anashi river would she wade or follow 
him (who had divorced lier), but the task was too hard for 
her strength, alas! The point of the tanka i$ that Anoihis^ 
aslii?iayajnti, crippled, is connected with tada watarit 
the attempt to do which the river-name should have 
prevented* 

XIII. cMka ip3 Tafnakokono, ?mcld ynki hito ka, 

*. yatfta yiiki nu. yuAi, iada watari, kaha yuki watari **. 

**..*. Along the spear-way faring hath he ..* o'er hills, 

o^er moors fared, o*er rivers waded etc, 

Tad2U‘‘ga'’naku, descriptive of Nagoye—where the 
scream of the cranes is heard (Nago=?id;*&i£). Comp. K. Lxxxiv. 

Tahathi-dziuat some kind of creeper or trailer, used 
with hikuf pull, draw* 

XIV. Alimv&rono^ IVarodd ni oharut ta/ianddsurai hihaka 
numnjint, a wo koto na taitt. 

Draw me softly to thee as a tender creeper that groweth 
in Woroda, by the knoll of Aha, nor cease to devise lovi ngly 
with me. In the above wo^woka^ knoll, ra is ^ postfix, 
okaru {o/i{rti)f grow, a wo koto na !ak£=^are ni kotodohi wo 
tatsu (1^) koto nakari. 

Takvhikaru (i^ high shining, loftily-brilliant* Used 
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with Hi no miko, no mikado. See I^ys 12, 13, r^, 22, 
25, 32, 34, 38; also K. xxviii. Ixxii. xeix. c. ci. 

Taka-kura-no, high-throne, high seated. Used 

of Mikasa no yama, mi kasa being tlie royal canopy under 
which the Sovran sat {mi kura) on state occasioas. 

• Taka-mi-kura, high-royal-scatcd, used with Ama no 
hiteugi (Heaven’s sun’s line), XVIIL chbka 226. 

Taki-gi-koni, feggot-cut, used with Kamakura yama— 
kama=ibi\\ for cutting faggots. 

Taku-busoma ^)i a fusuvia (coverlet) of takumnw 
(white mulberry-bark cloth). Used with Shirayama, Shiraki 
(Silla, Shinra, in Korea)— sJura=shit’o, wlutc (blcachcn). 

Taku-dzuna-no {i^; iiH|:)i hke cord of mulberry bark 
fibre. Used with Shiraki; shirohige^ white beard; n igtrki, 
long (space or time). See Lays 49, 262, 

Taku-hire-no rlJ)» scarf or wimple of iaku. 

Used with s/tira/tama nami; kakemaku hoshiki; Sagisaka 
yama. 

XL Takiihireno, shirahama nami m, yori mo ahesu, 
.. arakuru imo ni, kohi tsiitsu so worn. 

She will rjot come to me, yet all tlic while I love her, cruel one! 
she will not come to me as the waves come to tlic strand white 
as any bark-cloth wimple. 

111 . Takiihireno, kakemaku hoshiki, imo no na wo, kono 
Se no yama m, kakeba ika ni aixtnui. 

How if I wrote this mountain’s name (Sc) with thine (imo), 
whom I would lain have speech with. Imo + sc is Imose, 
anotlier hill name, imose also means fuufti, spousal pair. The 
m. k. is used here with kake, to throw on, put on, also to utter, 
proffer (words). The use of the ra. k. witli Sagisaka yama— 
j<7^r=stork—is obvious. 

Taku-naha-no, rope or cord of bark-fibre, used with 
chi hiro. 

V. hanka to chbka 69 Minawanasu, moroki inociU wo etc. 
see sub. voce, minceivanasu. 
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Tamadzusa-no precious Or finci (Catilpa)^ 

used vvith Tsuh<z!d, m^sjsaige or messenger. Anciently^ accord¬ 
ing to Motowoiri^ a messciiiger bore a rod or branch of admSrS 
with beads {tanvei) fastened to and hanging a liank of bark- 
fibre by the door meant a declaration; nuxtj when a message was 
sent the bearer was furnished with a like wand or branchj and* 
finally, when writing came to be used, the term ivas 

applied to a letter. Another explanation ■ precious, 

fine, isu, genitive post position, sa ^ a communication, 
being a ]ic7Heg<}toba* In Michboku paper iamftdsnsn^ folded in 
various ways, are used by lovers, and in Sanuki knotted wisps of 
straw are so employed. The modem husa no jni 710 jfiwj fpres- 
ent of fruit wrapped in herbs) reminds oi>e of ti^o 

III. Tsmtadzttsa-7i0t iW ha tama ka mOt ashihiki wo, kiyohi 

yawahe 7ii, okirifmtfm. ■ .. -, 

The beads of the life-thread of yon fine maid are all unstrung 
and scattered belike, now tliat on yonder wcll-woodcd hill her 
ashes lie all abroad. 

Here iitrnad^wsa means, no doubt, iamadcinaynwitWy 
girl treasured as a fine ad^aSA bow. There is, however, a 
plant, toinadjusa Triobosanthes cucumeHoidcs. See Lays zy, 
45 : 59 - 

Tama-haya^su Blit), gem-brilliant, used witli 7fi7sko, 
bridegroom or son-in-law, elegant as a polished gem. 

Tama-'hoko-no {3E i^):^ spear or halberd. Used 
with 7 }ikhi road; sato hit^, village-tract resident, 

Motowoii applies the m. h. to 7nicM t\s-=^J7d baft or 

hilt. Dr. Aston sees in the expression a phallic allusion. The 
application to sa^o can only be exj^lained by connecting Jrz/o 
with 7 Hic/d, as a village would ahvays lie on a road. Or sa/6 
might read 7 ns^!i}=f/ti-im or mldd. Lastly, the iamahok& 
might refer to tlve phallic (?) stones set np at the entrance to 
vilbgcs. See Lays 15 - 37- ^3, 31 , etc, ' 

Taraa-jihafUj with the sci ipt ^ the in. k. might be 
rendered, conferring blessings. It is used w’ith kami, deity. 
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XI. TamajUiafu, kanti mo are uo ba, utsute toso, shxycya 

inochi no, woshiicku mo nashtm 

I am in the hands of the gods who sustain the lives of men, but 
I do not desire to live, (for I am sick with love), and pray ye, 
O gods, to end my days. 

Taixi&~k&dzTir&) empearicd or fine chaplet, used with 
kage m miyetsutsu; kakcnu toki nakit. Written kariji 

II. Hito ha yoshi, omojd yamu to mo, tamakadsura, kage 
ni miyetsutsu, wasuraye/tu ka mo. 

Though men may cease to remember thee, oh may I not fail 
to keep thee in my mind and ever see tliy face present to me. 
The m. k. cannot be rendered, it applies to kage in its sense of 
omokage, face (crowned by chaplet). Tlic above is the 
complaint of an ohokisaki (queen) on the death of the 
Sovran. 

XII, Tamakadzura, kakenu toki naku, kofnredomo, nani 

so mo into ni, afu toki mo nashi. 

Though I love her ever, my love, without ceasing a moment, 
how is it I may not meet my sister, my love. Kake has a 
twofold meaning, one with tamakadzura, to put on, wear (a 
chaplet), another as connected with toki (time), Kakenu toki 
naku, with never a break. See Lays 39, 48. 

Tama-kadzura, hne creeper or trailer, used with tayezu, 
tayuru koto naku, never-ceasing; kakeie, creeping. In the 
Kotoba no Izunu I find— 

Katsura cassia tree (Orcidiphyllum japonicum; 

„ a creeping Dolichos ; 

Kadzura, a wild-vine (Brinkley & Le Marechal), Agropyrum 
costaium (Matsumura); 

Udo-kadzura, Ampelopsis leeoides (Matsumura), and 

Katsura, a chaplet, garland, coiffure (sort of wig ?). 

Tama'kagiru ( 3 E l^)> the script is said to be an erroi 
for ^ itself kari/i for tama kagini {kagirofu, kagayaku). 
See kagirokitio, also Lay 146. 

Tama'katsuma (EE W the script iTitonyV. Katsu- 
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nia is SKplaincd ^^kaianmy a small basket with lid {Juidj and 
body i^ni^y the p 4 rt$^ therefore^ fit in meeting, hence the use of 
the m. k. ahamuy will meet. The m, k. is also found with 
the names Abe&hima yama and Shimakuma yama; with the 
farmer through ab€ aftijy with the latter through the 

syllable ma, viewed asf=!Vff, a mesh iri wicker work» and so in 
a katsumOy These explanations are ^r-fetched enough, but 
they satisfied Motowori* 

Tamakiham, variously written. One meaning is, to wear 
armlets, and with this the m. k. is used with Uchi, pL.n., reading 
u(;hi or vde, arm* But it might be explained as tama-hiham, 
{ta?fza for tamadm)^ vitally-limited, and Uchi as 
real life of the present world; in this sense it seems certainly to 
be used with hwchiy life, yo^ age, generation. Other explanations 
are made possible by the facile etymology of old Japanese. 

L hunka to cJwka 3, TamakHiarUf Uchi no chomt ni, 
uma nametf, a^a fumasurcitmt^ SQno kusa fvka 7 tu. 
on the great moor of Uchi will ride together on our horses and 
trample down this mom the lush growth of the moor e., we 
will start the hunt). The m. k, is not rendered in this version. 
X, Tcitnahihctf^, Wci^yi ya?na no hs ni, iaisukasund, taisu. 
to wtf K id mOj kifni g^ct manintam* 

Here, aocordiig to Motowori, Waga is an error for Hani, in 
which caser the m. k. would be used phonetically* 

The meaning is ever, standing or sitting (i- ever and 
always), thy will is mine, Taisu-io mo u to mo^iaddU mo vdie 
mo—taisu is prefaced by the first three lines—the mists on 
Waga. (or Haru) hill that rbe* See also Tays 3, 64, 69, 70, 136, 
and K, Ixxi, N* 1934, 1946, 2175. 

T am a-knahiga ( 4 ^ |5^), fine comb-box (tojlet-oase)* Used 
with akUi hiraku, open, be open. Being lidded the comb-box 
could be ' opened (as the box of Urashtma was, see l-ay 105), 
IX. TaniakuUdgSy akcmahi woihikiy ataru yo wOt k^ro- 
mote *karciey Mtori ka mo ^nemu. 

Ah, wretched'■night to dawn that opens—of Urashima's fetal 
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casket minding—and makes us part our sleeves, how c«'in 
I lonely sleep ? 

With Mimuro and Miniuroto no yama, tlic use of the m. k. 
is with the syllable Mi=body (of casket or box); with Futv 
gami with reference to futa (lid, of the kitshigc) ; with oku-:=. 
soko with reference to the interior or depth of the ktts/ii^e—oku 
m 'ouiofu wo, mi tcunaJu wagimo —look thou my sister, my 
love, into the love that lies at the very bottom of my heart (as 
at the bottom of the casket of Urashima). 

VIII. TennakusfUge, Ashiki no ka/ta wo, kefu miteba, 
yorodzn yo made ni, wasurayenu ya mo. 

Never, should we live a myriad years, shall we forget tlie view 
this day has given us of Ashiki's river—of Urashima’s casket 
.minding. Here Ashiki is taken as=^ ^ (comp, ^ 

^ &c.), ke or ge being a small wicker-work case, hence the use 
.of knshige as a sort of phonetic epitliet. The tanka was com¬ 
posed on the occasion of certain officials stopping at a relay- 
post on the banks of Asliiki river (in Chikuzen) on their way 
to the Tsukushi garrison (Dazaifu), which was a sort of exile. In 
this article I liave ventured to treat kusJdge as an allusion to the 
famous casket of Ui'ashima. 

Tama-kushi-no (5 phonetic m. k. of tamasluhi 
kimu. 

IV. Wototneraga, tamaktishigenani, tamakus/uno, tamo- 
skUii kentu mo, itno m aJuizu areba. 

Not to meet thee is to quench the life in me. The phonetic, 
m. k. cannot of course be rendered; its jo is—the fine comb 
of the lady’s fine comb-box. 

The m. k. means, fine comb, the phonetic link is tanta — 
tama. 

Tama-kushiro ( 3 E fW). fine armlet Used with (w)</r 
ni maid mochi; wear wound round the arm; makineshi imo, 
my love inwound in my arms. 

JX. cJioka 120. kiicid yamasu, aga kofuru ko 

tamakuihiro, te ni maki mochite, masokaganu, tada me ni 
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mineha My love ^vhom I lovc^ my [ips ever trembling 

with love, fain would I take thee in my armis, and look iiHo tiiy 
mirror-bright eyes, but I may not look and ... 

XII. Tamahis/fjra, vsii, arada kQsOt yt? w, 

Tzagakekiti tiresfdkariidekL 

Were she still alive, my sister, my love, to embrace, as arms are 
embraced by bracelets, the length of the nights would be 
delightful—‘but now, desolate and lonely, the long nights are a 
long misery. 

TaJUB'-mo-kaXlh where men Ivarvest fine jkj seaweed. 
Used with the offing or deep sea; Kumm m 

Mimime (where mo is abuiidant), 

XL Tameimokaru-i wid€ n& sldgammi^ asu^ni ks. wo, hold 
no yodomertif aga kokoro ka ?m. 

But weak defer^ces against the flood, methinks, are wattled 
groins and wickered ropes of stone {isfki or wide) where men 
fine vio weed gather —my heart as weak, belike, Against the 
floods of love- is some sort of sea-weed, littoral or other, 
dulse, fucus, ulva? 

Tama-nio-ELaaii, like fine weed, used witli ukabe^ 
float; yori reposing as wave-borne seaweed thrown on 

the strand ■ nabikLneshij sleep against, embraced by, close to (as 
by the shore)- See Lays 13, t6, ly, ^3. 

TEtma-mo-yos^hi* This m- k. may be read t^n^nio yo 
s/dt fine seaweed O [ and is so used widi Sanuki taken as=i% Ejf 
s/ddsjiki, a seaweed or rooted in deep water; the sense 
would be—Sanuki where fine wr^-weed gro^vs from the sea- 
bottoms ; or y£>s/d may be read as excellent. The diA 
ference is not great. ¥(^s/ii again may be yi>su, yosum^ when 
tmmmtyyQsH Sanuki would mean, Sanuki (on whose strand) fine 
yjfl-weed drifts- 

Tama-no-wo-no ( 3 E ^ string of pearls or gems, a 

beadlace. Used with itagakit long [as a beadlace is); in the 
Kokinshiu with short, as a beadlace may be, iiima' 

yjffwe no ntiskdkaH kokoro omojd; with tainif cease, end; ^noM- 
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midareU, thought confused, bewildered, ns the beads arc 
scattered when they (all and lie about in confusion when the w<f 
is broken; iayeU inieUtrt; toy etc wakareba; ahida mo okazii; 
tsugite Ita ihedo. 

XIL Kimi ni aliasii, JdsasJtiki narinti, iaman<nvoito, nagaki 
inochi no, woshikeku mo ftashi. 

For long days have I not met thee, for life long as string of 
beadlace (or perhaps endless, as such a string would be) I have 
no desire. 

XI. Amstsuchi no, yori-ahi no kihavd, tamanowono, tayezhi 
to omofu, into ga atari mitsn. 

Till heaven and earth should come togetlier again I deemed our 
bond of love should endure as beadlace unbroken—now I can 
but gaze upon her honne. 

VIL Ucfdhisasu, miyaji wo yttku ni, aga mo ha yarenu, 
. tamanowono, omohi midareU, ihe ni aramashi wo! 
Faring towards sunbright City-Royal (to meet him) my 
smock hath been rent on the rough path, and like scattered 
pearls of a broken beadlace my thoughts are all disordered 
and fain would I be home again. For uchildsasu see sub. voce. 

XI. Hdnowond, omoheba kurushi, tamanoivono, tayete 

midarena, shiraba s)dru to mo. 

To the very thread of my life is my life sad, I am all un¬ 
done like a snapt beadlace, let the world know my case an 
it will I 

XII. Tamanowono, ahida mo okazu, tnimakuhori, aga 

*fno/u if no ha, ihe tokoku arite. 

Qose as pearls upon a string I would my visits to thee 
might be, my sister, my love, but far from me is the home thou 
bidest in. - • 

XI, Tamanowono, utsushi kokoro ya, toshi tsuki no, yuki 
kaharu made, into ni ahazaramu. 

Like a fragile beadlace is my life, the days and the months slip 
by and I do not meet thee, belike! 

Tama’tare'iio ( 3 i beads pendent The application 
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seems to be to the syllable regarded as string or thread 
(on which beadSj pearls etc. are strung) in W^chimi (moor of 
Wochi; m wom=miszt (blind of thin bamboo-stripsjL 

Tamatatxiw, no sitk^Mni {yoT), trik^oM konpf 

tarackine nOt fmha ga toliasai/af kase to ifii^osotnu. 
Thou canst visit me, love^ cieeping in under the bamboo-blind. 
Should my noble mother ask me aught, I will say ^twas the 
noise made by the rustling wind. 

Tnina*ta€uki ^ Tins m. k. is usually explained 
as, precious or fine sleeve-bands (to fasten the sleeves back when 
the wearer is occupied in any ^vay). Another explanation 
is tliat ta,in£i=^taba^ ia^a imuki (flS 15 ^)^ bind-back-slecve* 
Tlie m. k* is used with Unebi no yama—ttWf^i taken a5=i 
unaj^hit neck (the bands would pass over tiie shoulders and be 
fastened behind the neck?); ^akn, kahtruy throw, cast [the 
bands over the shoulder to tie {tadant) the two together behind 
the nape of the neck]. See Lays 4, 9, 34, 27, 40, 57. 

Ta-motohori (jS i& is intensive prefix, motolioyi^ 
go about. Used widi Yukimi no Sato (village-tract 
name )—yuM meaning to go (to a place). 

XI* TamotoIit»it no s&to ni, imo ivo okite^ kokoro 

som Ttarii imdti ha ftimedmno* 

la Yukimi's village have I lelt my dear—the very name bids 
iH2 go forth and see her {ytihi mi ); my heart is all in the air 
(i. e. flying toward her), though my feet stand on finn earth, 
Yukimi may also mean a quiver. 

Ta-muke-gusa IriJ for ff), god-offeringa, used 
with njiia toti oMitf, taking offerings to place before a god. 

X//I fhoha 13s Wotom^rmiij Afusaka yama 

fat/mhe^usat nnsa iori okiie taking and placing offenngs 

before the deity of Afusaka hill—whose name of meeting with 
a maid remlndcth. 

Tarachiceno ?L ^ ^ ^ these scripts 

seem all ksHJi and very misleading, Tlie m, k, is used with 
hhha mother. Tarachi is infnsid, perfect, and must be regarded 
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as merely a hoinegoioba (comp. Tara-slii hiko, Tamslit hinx; 
etc.), while lie is an honour-suffix (we liavc Yamatarinc, Shima- 
tarine etc). . The m. k., thus explained, is a true eiwthct, mean- 
ing «ccellent,‘ noble, Tibrvta. Milk-giving, nursing, 

cannot be sustained as a probable rendering. 

■ Tatamikeme, is an Eastland form of iatamikomot used 
wiA MurazM no iso ftn Suruga). Son>c commcntitors apply 
it to the initial syllable mu only, as a contraction of aimi (weave, 
^ a-mat or net). 

.. • XX. Tatamikemet Murazhi no iso no, hauaiiso tio, haha 
wo hanarete, yuku ga kanashisa. 

Oh the sadness of one's mother being banished to the lone 
island off Muraahi—of rush-matting minding, [fifnrazhi may be 
taken z&=imuroshiki, spread within a dwelling—as matting is. 
Again mura is a numerative of thii^s that can be rolled up, 
like matting. The m. k. may also be read iadamikcfu,=. 
tadanmkafu, and be descriptive, not a true m. k. at all.) Tatami- 
komo lit means a mat made of rushes. In K. xxxi. xc. we 
find tataTtnkomo, Hegnri no yaina, where the m. k. is used with 
hi, a fold or thickness. Sec also N. 1634. 

^ • Tatanadzuku (& ^ for ^), used with mvokakiyama, 
aiootaki gotnori. The ^ox^=tatanahari nadzuku {iiamUtsukii) 
appears to mean, with the above expression, green-wooded 
n^y-ridged hiHs. 

^ ; JI. chbka 23 . tsunia no viikoto no, tatanadzuku, 

nikihada sura ivo . His lady wife’s soft-pliant form’ 

Here reading ha for sura the m. k. may be applied 
to yah^raka). 

Tatanamete ^), used with Idzumi no kaha. (the 
river Idzumi). 

^XVII, Tatanamete, Idzumi no kaha no, mi wo tayezu,. 
tsukakanatsuramu, ohomiya dokoro.' 

May men serve the Sovran at the great palace (of Kumi) as long 
as the waters of the Idzumi flow. Kuni was tlic City-Royal of 
the Mikado Shorau, tliough only, from 724 to 728. (Satow).;. 
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Tata{ptii)fiaimkt make a shkld-fence^ is used with' the 
initial syllable * of Idzumi as=/, ;>w, to shoot at^ i. e., the 
shidd-fence over which one shoots at the foe^ or with idzu^m 
^'i=.idotid. sltout defifliica at tlte enemy* as may be {more or 
less safely) done from behind the sliieid-fence, 

Tatanedomo (IP tlie script^ but appears to' 

luve been lost Used Avith pi. n. Okuna—, probably the script’ 
should be okan^dsmo , 

XVI. 511 . t<itani^doiH$j Oknna ni itan, 

Tstikisneditmo, T^ukuim ni itarL 

I come to Okun*%. though I Cannot stand upright 
nought construct I (5^ yet to the moor of Tutht come ! ■ 

"I is llie crab of tlie naga %iia 511. 

Tatflu-kiri-no, risiiig-inistj used witli ^mohi s^igub^kii' 
ichhhirohnmna. 

IIL Asukakaha^ ka/m yedo sarasn, taisukiriiio, ctmM 
sugudekif k-^Id ni aranaktt. 

How can one regret over much the ancient niemory enduring 
as the mists tliat ever rise from the pools of the Asuka river. 
Tills is a h(ink<i to eJi^ha 39 and the ' memory' is of the deserted 
City-Royal* Kiyemihunt (time of the Mikado Temma). 

KI. Kidta chidoyii iimm saha j/ti he Hi* idtsukifin^, icM- 
shirok^munetj aJd-ifd-SQuieiebat 

If we meet and begin to devise of love* wilt not our case be as* 
plain to all men as are the white mists that hover o'er die' 
marshes which the river-dotterels liaunL 

Tatsu*iia,>iii’’no (^ ICl)* surging waves; used with ddba- 
sMba yntbisht, lament again and again fas the ivaves again 
and again roll in upon the stiaiid). ’ i' 

XIL Kind ha ienni, iife ha ynuve 7iami., tatsnnajm n&t shi- 
baihiba xuaUshu kakntc ke^/d U ya. 

He cometh not to me, nor may a girt seek her lover* aht will 
he not come? again* again, like tho ever-surging waves* I aslt^ 
miserably. 

* Tatsiita-yama, thu {fhmom;) hill of Tatsuta fH). 
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Hsed jihonetically with iachitc {fatstt) mo kvVV' mo, standing or 
sitting, L constantly. 

Tatflu-tori-no (i JR) birds rising in flight. 

XIV* Wotmkuba no, sJugeki ko no via yn, tatsntorino, me 
yu{m)ka na xvo mimu, sa-nezanmakn ni. 

The gist of the tanka is in tlic concluding coui)lct—I would fain 
but look at thee with mine eyes, if I niay not chisp thee to me— 
me is a contraction of mure, flock, and, thus read, the/o is—the 
flock of birds rising up from among Uic tliick woods of Tsukuba. 
Ta-waraha-no (-^ /J' 3^). 

■ rV, chbka 59 . ioxvaiahauo, ne iwmi nakitsiitsu, 

tamotohori, kivti ga tsukaki wo, machi ya kanetemn. 

I shall have %vandercd w-ailing belike, as a hand-led child, 
impatiently awaiting the coming of tliy messenger. 
Tawayame-no if)* arm-fccblc-woman. 

rV* chbka So Nagisumi ni, .. tenuayamcno, oinohi tenva- 

mete, with faint feelings as of a feeble woman, at Nagisumi. 

TerU'tfluki'llO, like shinir^ moon. 

XII. Aratama no, toshi no wo nagaku, tcrutsukino, akanu 
fdnd niya, asu wakarenamu. 

The morrow must we part indeed for many a year and month— 
niy love whom I never tire of bcliolding as one gazes un¬ 
wearied upon the shining moon. 

' Tobusa-tate (,R the script, which must be kariji, 

means, to set fowler’s nets, but the m. k, seems really to signify, 
to ply a wood-axe. 

IJI. Tokusa/a/e, Ashigara yama ni, funa-ki kiri, ki m kiri 
yukitsu, atara funa-ki wo / 

Taking my axe I went out to cut ship-timber on the hill of 
Ashigara, to cut ship-timber I went, alas tliat timber—(I found 
it already felled). The commentators say that the inner sense 
is that a girl whom the poet would fein liavc made his own he 
found another man had already wooed and won. 

* The Kotoba no Idzumi describes tobusa as an offering to 
the hill-deity of the tree-top, which is fixed in the stump. 
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According to the Kogi (the author of which was a Tosa man) 
in that province an axe is slili known as iodastm, 

ToTju-tadzU-no (?iS tl^)p flying crane, usedt phonetically, 
with tad:^itiadsusM —troubled, anxious. 

Tobu-tori-no (Jll flying-bird. This m. k. has given 
great trouble to tlie commentators in its application to Asuka. 
The following explanation is as good as any other. Asuka is 
regarded as=rtf/i/^jaf7i, light of leg, as a bird may be said to 
be; the application is then obvious t or <iiuka may have been 
the name of a high-flying bird. The use of the m. k. with hay a 
ka/uri presents no difficulty—come back, I pray thee, 
swifUy as a flying bird. Sk Lays 25, S6. 

ToLo-tsu-hito, one far away, far removed, as a traveller 
on a journey is far away from his home-folk. The rn. k. is 
used with the place naine Matsu ra —matsu being taken as 
viatm- wait, await, expect, as the home-folk do the way- 
ferer. A similar use is that with inatsit s/dta ji ytt^ from 
the padi under die pines, maim wait, etc. An extended 

application is shown in the following tanki^. 

XI/. 7i?/iotsu/iifi^, Kinriji tio wf, Siimu tim Htf, t&ddU 
ixAU 7fiOj kind ^0 s/d so 'mofu. 

Ever are my thoughts full of love for thee—die jo to the 
fourth kiir is—sitting or rising (1. e., ever) as the birds rise that 
haunt the pool of Karlji of wild-geese (^arO minding which 
are far travellersv See XIII, diSks 185. 

Tohe-tsu-kami, far-off, i.e., sublime deify* used with 
2vaga ohogi^tdi my great lord or Sovran, as fer removed from 
men as a god is. See /* f/t^a 4,' 

Toho-tsu-kmii, far-off-land, m. fo of Yomi, under-world. 
Hades— io/totsukuni, Yo^ni no sahahi ?«'—to the borders of 
Yomi, that far-ofrland. See IX. 123. 

Toki-kiuU'‘iio> clothes unravelled, unpieced (taken to 
pieces for washing). Used "^'dYii^mdd-kQM^inidafdOt bewildered, 
distracted, (with grief, love; etCn)—in disorder like the parts of- 
a vestment unpicced for cleansing. 
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Toki-tsu-kaze i^. titr»c-winds, tide-winds. 

XIIL TokUsukaze, Fukthi no hama ni, id<:-witsutsH, agafu 
inocki ha, into ga tame koso. 

I go fortli upon the strand of Fukchi, where ever the time- 
winds blow, and offer prayer to the gods tliat my days may 
last at least until I see my love once more Agafii^^ganafn. 

• Tokoro-dzura ^ a creeping jJant, the Japanese 
yam, DUcorea fapo/ucus, or pcrliaps /?. tokoro. Tlic m. k. is 
used with iya tohoshiku, tadzuncynkenba. A country name is 
‘old man of the moor,’ alluding to the white appearance of 
its decaying coils of the stem in autumn. With tokoshiku the 
use seems to be phonetic, toka-toho. 


IX. ckbka 112 . xvo tachi torihaki, tokoro-dzura, 

tadzune yukereba . his dagger he girded on him and 


hied him wildly away as 'twere to dig the wild yam upon the 
moorland. (In my Prim. Texts the translation is slightly 
* different, the present version is the more correct one.) 

Tokoyomono, a thing of the Eternal Land. 

XVIll. Tokoyoniono, kono ia'chibana no, iya tcri ni, wago 
ohokimi ha, ima no mini koto. 

Ever bright as the precious fruit of the orange tree brought 
from the Eternal Land, may my great lord flourish as I now 
behold him. r 

Toko-zhi-mono @ tjfy), alcove-like-thing. 

V. ckbka 66. kusa tawori, shiba tori shikitc, toko- 

zhimano, uchikoifushite, plucking herbs and branches and 
spreading them on the ground and throwing myself down 
on the litter (as on couch in alcove.) 

Tomoshi-hi-no the script should be flp 

flame or flare of light The m. k. is used with tlie pi. u. 
Akashi—/i/w///=shining, bright (as flare of flame). 

To-nami'haru (j|^ ^ §$), set fowler's nets. 

XIII. chbka 134. tonamiharu, Sakate wo sugi ...' 

.pass Sakate, of. hill-pass (jsakd) minding wliere fowlers 

spread their nets. 
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TonO"^raori, the gathering of clouds, rain-clouds. 

XII. Toiio^Htuori, Amefnru kfxlm nOt sajsn;}'^ HiiT/ii, mu 
imkn vw khni Jm, kn mo^ 

Oh incessant is my love for my lord as tiie tjeating of the little 
waves on the banks of the river of Apj^fum —^minding of 
gathering clouds that presage i-ain {fime furii). 

In XII cMka. JS3 the expression is purely descriptive— 
tomtgimwri ams /ta fmikijiUy tiic gathering clouds have dis-, 
soh^ed in rain, 

Tori-ga-naku (.^ •1^)> cock-crow* Used with Adeurna 
Eastland)* The common explanation ol Adzurna is well-known 
and need not be repeated here. Tlie m. k. means, essentially, 
the cock's for any other bird's) morning call to rise— 

A'iii/a jii, chidoA shll&ihib^ okiyo ohiyo to *.**.,**. by my door 
the dotterels cry and cry, arise, arise! 

Tori-zhi-mono ^ like birds—used with the 
phrase am tachi himshiic^ about to set out in the morning when 
wild-fowl make their earliest flight; with nadzus&hi yukiha, as 
they fare on floating together like (pairing) wiid-fowL 

VIL Tari^MmonOi umi nt okitsv 

w& Mkeba, amata kamski^ma. 

Tossing on the sea like a sea-bird, and hsbening to the roar of 
the waves, thoughts too sad throng upon me (he pines for his 
home and family). ... 

Tsubasa-nasu, wing-like* 

II. Tsudasmiam, arigayoIdftHisUt utimm^domaj hih' kos& 
■s/iiriiTtff f/faUu ha sldrm^mu. ■ ■ 

The nieaimg of this tanka seems to be—Though \>ur Piinco^s 
winged soul be e^^er flying bird-like in the sky and fain- would 
we behold it, we wait and know it not, alas 1 Only the pine' 
groves know it! , . . : 

Tsuga-iio-ki-iiO ^ conifer Tsuga Sleboldi, or 

possibly, ts^ige A^uxus) may be intended* Used, pho]:etically^' 
with iya tingi tsj/gt ni, in ever unbroken line or. succession. 

Tflugi-ne-fu ^ Ml)- Other scripts arc iflS 
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The meaning may be (a) when the peaks (nt) are 
ranged i/u) or crossed in succession (b) where tree- 

trunks (w) arc so ranged, or woods crossed. The m. k. is 
used with Yamashiro—Yamashiro whereof the name minds of 
serried hiUs—or tluck woods (or of hills or woods crossed or 
traversed on the way from Yamato to Yamashiro). 

XIII. chhka 180. Tsnginefut Yamashiro-ji uh> . 

Sw also K. Ivii, Ixi, Ixiii and N. 2144, 2155. Possibly the m. 
k. applies to the yama only of Yamashiro. The second of 
the above scripts seems to ri^ard as a contraction of iiahc 
(saplings ?). 

Tsukanedomo, phonetic m. k. of pi. n. Tsukunu (moor 
of Tsuku). 

XVI. chbka 211 . tsukanedomo^ Tsuku nu ni itari. 

Though I build notliing (takii^ tsuku=.^, yet I get to Tsuku 

.See sub tatanedomo. But tsuku may also be taken as 

P), arrive at—perhaps the latter sense is tlie one intended; it 
would give more point to the quibble. 

Tsuki-kusa-no (^ :^, gfl 'J^), apparently the blue- 
flowered Commelyna communis, abundant in Japan. 

XII. Momo ni chi m, Into ha iliedomo, tsukigusa no^ utsushi 
kokoro wo, are inotame ya mo. 

A hundred, a thousand ways men may slander me, yet 
no feeble (impressionable) heart is mine, unstable as the blue of 
the moon-flower; utsushi=utsurofu. 

Tsukigusano, kari naru inocJd, naru hito wo, ika ni shirite 
ka, nochi ha ahamu cliifu. 

I would fain meet thee, and that soon, for I know not m^ tale 
of days fleeting as the moon-flower’s hue. The m. k. fs also 
used with kenubeku kohi to, love that may soon pass. 

Tstim^oinoru (iH HI), spouse-seclude) used with the 
syllabic ya as J|c, house, in pi. n. Yakami, Yanu.' In K.' l. we 
find isumagomi with the same meaning. Even at the present day 
a bride or spouse.is known as shinsb (^ j6).i*e,, new-built,— 
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rKalling tiie time when a jkw hut or chamber was constructed 
for the u 5 ie of,a bridal pair. 

Anotlier explanation is —U (^) no tswna ni k^tnonu 
enclose witliin band-gni 5 pj ya beirig taken ag ya arrow* In N* 
2549 we find isu^nagsm^niy W^sn^o wQ ^ugii passing by 
Wosako, where wo sa (^]'» may mean a small (hunting) 
arrow. Sa-Ao, however^ may mean r/ia ho (a secluded place ? 
comp, mahora). 

Tfiuna-te-hiku (^116 ^ rope-hand-hauL Used with 
tmii sea* whence boats are hauled ashore. 

Tsuuashi-torUj where men take Uu\mihi, a kind o£ 
Iierrifig (Clupca zuiiashi). Descriptive of Himi no ya, the creek 
of Flimi. See XVII. c/ioAtt 225. 

Tflune'ShiraiiUf strange* uncommon* used with Hitokuni 
yama—other—Olherland Hill. 

V/I. T^mfS/iirnnu, HitoAuni yama Akitsu. tik ?Wj hahi- 
Unbaia wo sM^ imt m niishi Aa 

O ins floAver that blooms on the moor of Akitsu by 
Hitokuni^s hiU—of strange lanids (hito kuni) nrundEng—have 
I seen it in a dream (lie has had a vision of liis mistress* 
and compares her to the iris flower—according to Keichiu the 
tints of die iris recall her beauty). See post isutsushihana. 

TsUntifi^hafUT abundant, creeper or ivy-mantled* taking 
as iyy (or any creeper). Used with the pL n. 
Ihami no ura* 1. e.> with i/m, rock* where ivy* or other creeper* 
is abundant See I ^ys y 7* 46, also N. 2151 * 2603* O r the m. k* 
may be isunu sn'ka/u, (where) creeping plants abundantly creep. 
According to Matshniura isiiia is properly Parthenociraus 
tricuspidata* 

Tflurugi-tachi* A straight, twO'cdged sword-blade 
(Korean?). Used as hom^goioba with mi, self* person—sworded 
one* equivalent to later ^atmtrahi; na, as old word for ha, 
edge (compare katana:, one-edged sword)* homophon of na, 
thou; with toghhi {^ogn, sharpen* whet* keen* pure)* togisJn 
kokoro, heart of keen and unflawed loyalty* 
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* XX. TsiirugitachU iyoiyo togiihcshi, inishihc yo, snyaMn 
ohife, ki m ski sono na so. 

Ever bright as a keen sword blade has our ivimc (Ohotomo) 
come down to us from tlic past 

IX. Tokoyolu ni, sumudeki mono iuo, tsurnsitachi, ski gn 
kokoro kora, oso ya kono kimi. 

O ’hit might be still dwelling in tlEi Ktcmal I,and, but 
foolishness was in the heart of yonder wight. Here the m. k. 
is’use'd witli j/«’=:wight—minding of two-edged sword (for 
*the wight/ i. c., Urashima, is regarded as entitled to wear 
a sword). 

The tcTtka is' one of the hanka to Lay 105, the Ballad of 


UrasJdma. 

' Xlir. 'chbka 140 . tsurugitachi, say a yu nukidete, 

Ikako yama . Here the first two kn arc a complc- 


mcritary.^i? to Ikako regarded as i-kakn, i. c., kaku, strike, 
begin f^hting; the whole would then mem, drawing sword from 
sKeath and striking (i^nr^=Ikako). 

. The rare use of the m. k. witli the syllable hi in 
Hitsuki no miko, preserves the word Jd as denoting an 
ancient, form of sword (compare Jdyasu^ cut down with 
sword).' Sec also Lays 23, 29, 105. Some other expla¬ 
nations bf the use of this m. k. will be found in the Kotoba no 
Idzumi.': 

Tautsuzhi-liana, Azalea bloom, used with rdhohi, nifwhc, 
bfc.‘flourishing, bright, fragrant, &c., tsutsuzhiJuma rdhoheru 
kimi, my lord fragrant (bloomii^, elegant) as an azalea blossom. 
So we have kakitstidaia nidzurafu itno, my love, rosy as the 
iris flow’er, nmrasakino nihohcni two, my love bright as the 
murdsaki flower. 

' Tsuwe-tarazu (fet JE), less than a jo (ten feet). Used 
fwith yOsaka no nageki, sighs eight .foot (not ten foot) deep 
Comp, momotarazu. See XIII chbka 196. 

'■•Tsnyu-shimb-ilo (8^ f§). Dew and rime or hoar 
rost. Used with o?:u, lie, be on. Dew and rime alternately 
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pass into each otlier, hence with i^Au tlic m. k. may rcaUy 
mean^ as cither dew or rime Jie on ... ► 

//. l6 iiimamonasit:, ysrhicihi 

isuyushhnono^ okite . h . *. 

As I leave behind {oMt^ my love who had been sleeping 
close to me as die drifting weed is wave-borne to sleep* 
Here Qkits is used, in a secondary sense, the use of the m, k, 
being with its primary sense. 

The use^ diercforej is purely verbal and is based w^holly on 
the equivoque. The ni. k* is also used with aki (autumn) 

tsuymlmno aid id itarsba^ .. coming to 

autumn-tide^ dewy, rimy.. j witli kciuxba, ksnubehu, he, 

stigi in the sense of passing, vaiusliing— ■k(^yasuki ifd, ni 3 Jself 

that 50 easiSy pass away, i* e., temporary, impermanent, as dew 
or rime, not only impermanent in themselves but in their states, 
constantly passing from one to the other. There is a good 
deal of fine and close observation of Nature (ttidiin narrow 
limits) in Japanese poetry whicli escapes notice unless the 
texts be carefully considered, especially in the later m. k. and 
their uses. I find that many if not most of the errors in my 
Prim. Texts are due to lack of tills cxacter study. Sec also 
I.^ys i6, 24, 43, so, 92* 

Uchi-agaiii, uchi-noburu (§T Jd)* ^sed with Saho (no 
kahara). As tic/d-agiim (raise) the ni. k. is applied to the 
place-name Saho, written ^ true (i. c., full equipment of) 
sills—hut were sails kno^vn in Manyb times?; as uchi^ioh^rii 
{stand erect) with Saho written Jg, true (ripe and erect) car 
of grain. It is a verbal m. k. 

VJIL UchiagitriL {mbortbiy Sa!^ 7W kakam m, 

July ima ha ham he nm'i ni kent ka mo^ 

The green willcnvs in tlie bed of the Saho river! is it not that 
the time of sprjiig hath come ? 

Udzura-naku [v'^hcre] the quaiPs cry is heard. 

IV. UdmranakUt furlni^hi sata yt?, QinGhedmuQt nani so 
7 iio imo 7d, a/it ^sld 7iie> naki. 
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From the days of the old home (Kara) where now the cry 
of the quail is heard did 1 love you, yet here (at Kuni, the new 
Cify-Royal) I cannot meet you. 

Udzura-nasu, quail-like, used with i-hahi-inolohori (not 
ihaJu), wander ereepir^ around like quail in the jui^lc. 

11 . choka 24. nubatavidno, yufuhc ni nareba, oho- 

tone wo, furisakc mitsutsu, udzuranam, i-haJiHnotohori .. 

when night black as pardanth berry falleth, gazii^ upon the 
shrine (of Prince Takcchi) they (his retainers) w^ander like 

crouching quail . 

Uchi-hi-flasu (tT H uchi probably 
(visible). The m.. k. is used as a Jtovtcgotoba with viiya 
(and its compounds, itdyako, ohomiya), meaning sunbright, surv- 
ehiny, sunlit Comp, “tlve sun shines lair on Carlisle's wa.” 
See Lays 49, 66, 136, 168. 

. TTohi-nabiku (IT hend, droop, yield. Used with 
haru, ^ring, because in spring the young herbs and shoots 
are tender and droopii^. Also with the place-name Kusaka — 
>htsa=grass, herb. 

IL Aritsutsu mo, kind wo ba matamn, uchi-nainku, aga 
kurokami ni, sldmo no oku made. 

Still, still will I* await my lord, even, even until the hoarfrost 
shall whiten my loose and flowii^ {uchinabiku) tresses—i. e., 
outside the door on a chilly night when the hoarfrost 
&lis. The ianka next preceding the above in the Manyoshiu 
is worth givii^ as the oldest (*63 said) in the Anthology— 

Kakubakari, kohitsuisu arazu ha, takayama no, iha ni ski 
makitey shimvtashi mono wo. 

Reading arazu ha ^s=aranni yori ha —^the meaning would 
be—Such is my love for my lord that ratlier than suffer its 
(jealous ?) pangs would I climb a high peak and lay me down 
and die upon the bare rock. One may suppose the love was 
hopeless or beyond concealment. These tanka are by the 
Empress lhahime (died 347, reign of Nintoku). Her rival Yata- 
hime became Empress a little later. See Lays 51, 110. 
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TTchi-ta-wori (fT ^ ^ ^ari/i m part, ^a being merely 

the intensiUVe pfiefix* 

IX* UchiiaworU Tmnti^ n& yaiaa kirir sJdg^fni ka 
Hosokaiea uq sr wf, narfii m imvakent. 

The fujar of the waves of the flow of the Hoso river, is it 
iMt bom of the mists that gather on Tamu^s hill of marry a 
winding track reminding—(the zigzag pass over the hill)? 
Oriz=:Dri-fnogam, bent upon itself, windii^, zigzag- But there 
may be an inner {fakimiaii) meaning. The tanka is addressed 
to Toncri no miko and hints that to the abundant gitice of the 
prince the poet owes his rise from a slender (/asjp) condition. 
Tanm may be the simple form of imnaf^i (bestow), aa y^bu 
yobafut ihafu^ 7 iagfkti nagekafu etc, 

Uchi-yOSUTU {ytisitni) , Used phonetLcaUy with 

Sumga. (province'iiamc). Taking il- as a kf^riji one may read 
yos,U¥i^ the allusion being to an etymology of Snruga, 

as yusttri {^) J^m, land of rushing streams. Other fancies 
need not be noticed as too vague. 

TTgullisu-IlO (ij)- The Japanese nightingale, C^Uia canUtns, 
Used with haru, spring. 

A'. UgiddsunOi karti ni numraihi or kit^traskU Kasuga- 
yaffm, kniu^ni ian^ibikii^yo me nt ijiirtdemo* 

Even at night we may know Ka.suga's hill by the mists that 
gather, and the song of the nightingale that heralds ^ring. 
Kasuga {kmimilka, misty days) is written ^ (3 j spnng-day. 
The sense of the m. k. is included in the translation, 

Ukaneiafu ^ ukagafii watch, track (game), 
used with Tomi (hill-nanne)—track game, 

' VIIL Kq^io wGka Hi, wo-sldk^ fund &kcshU ukajierit/d, kei 
mo ka mo suraJbiy ktjtd yiewe ni koio* 

Upon this hill have I roused tlie hart and tracked him, or this 
1 do or that I do ^tis but to serve my lord. So Tsusliima no 
Ason sigxufics his thanks for advancement at a feast hdd in the 
year of grace ^^38, 
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XTki-kuaa-no ]|t), floating herbs, sea or water-weeds. 
Used with floating, drifting. 

XI. Tokikinttno, kohi-imdantsiitsut ukikusivio, ukitc mo 
are ha, kohi-watam ka mo. 

Like an unravelled vestment I am all undone with love, like 
drifting water-weeds I drift along the tide of time and love, 
belike I 

TJma-kori the script is kariji, tlic m. k. is really 

utnaki-ori„ fine-woven—it is a four-syllable m. k. 

VI. ckoka 72. ttviakori, aya ni iomoshiki . mi 

Yoshinu . fair land of Voshinu strangely beautiful—but 

the m. k. is applied to as homophon of a patterned or 
(later?) brocaded fabric—beautiful with the beauty of a fine 
woven fabric. 

Uma'iio-tBUine, horse-hoof. 

XX. chbka 260 . umatioistitHC, Tstikushi no saki ... 

' . (lape Tsukushi of stamp {tsuku) of horse-hoof minding 

. TTma-saha-fu ( 5 }c ^ 48 )* the script is kariju An 
obscure m. k. used with me (contraction of mure, crowd, mass, 
etc). As good an explanation as any is to read it as umashi 

aha ; (JI5), /«; g], field of tasty (fine, fair) millet—but in 

II. chbka 26, umasahafjt, me koto mo tayenu . fne must 

mean, look, and koto, speech, and the m. k. is essentially a 
verbal ornament of me {mure) understood as me, look. Never¬ 
theless we may add the idea and translate—glance and speech 
multitudinous as full field of millet In IX. chbka 123 the m. k. 
is used with yohi, him. No sense can be made of this connexion, 
but the difficulty is got rid of by interpolating— tne koto no 
tayete, nubatamano, yoru him . 

Uma-sake {no^o) fine or sweet sake. Used with Miwa, 
pi. name as homophon of mi-aua, royal or sacrificial sake. 
Some say mi-zva is kand-wa and see in this expression the 
reason of the use of the m. k. with Mi(maro) pi. name, and 
KamunabI, liill-name. The wor^ marotta, leeS, nd, dregs-of 
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sakcj a sort of sake, ^ewm {l^amcstiX to brew are also 
adduced la explanatJon of tlie use of tlic m. k. JCat/m intc!an$.^ 
to chew, and a coimcxion is traced by adventurous etymologists 
between the word and the Polynesian custom of chewing 
starchy roots in making^ 

In JCVI* cheka jo6 we have koto^akc w, Oshitaru wo-nu 
yUf from the little moor of Osliitaru (though tpo may be merely 
a sort of hQfmgotohd^. Keichiu connects kota (harp) with ashi 
and saki with tam^ drip, drop ; but others read the m. k. 
as ujfuiS£i^^o, fine sake dropping from its cask. 

Umasbimo-no (A^ ~f), kanji, (5^ ife) some¬ 

thing delicious. 

KI- ^Vagimakojtif a/i^^u /tisaski fna, wnaihiw&)tat^ ahatadd- 
hana no, koks ?nfisu ^nadr. 

^ long, so long is it since I met my sister, my love, that thick 
^ the moss has grown on tlic sweet hmmnhO:, orange bush* ^ 

Uma-zhi-mouo (A^ like a pack-horse* Used with 

?ta/ia tari^suk^ lead with lialter or bonds; tadiiis tsimtadsuki, 
rise or start stumbling or pawing the ground (as a packhorse 
does)* See VI, chbka S9, XIIL 157. 

VI. I-inogakadOt Iriidsiwdkakmna^ se wo kayaful, &ga 

itutmdsuku, f/fr '’mafuradd fd. 

my horse boggles as I reach the banks of the swift stream of 
the Iriidiumi river, at home they will be thinking of me^the 
horse^s heatadon proves the anxiety ’at home* For the m, k. 
hnogak-ado (not rendered above) see sub voce, 

Umi-wo-nasu hemp-yanvspooL 

VI dioka 77 ..*.,,*,* umhxXinasUi Nagara no mipa ni 

. .. the application of the m. k, is to Naga as homoplion of 

naga, long. So with Nagato* 

’Umore-ki-no ^)t buried, underground, hidden 
(fossil ?) Avood. In Sendai such a fossil wood is found, out of 
which, as out of Irish bog-oak, various objects are fashioned* 

VII. Makanamochi, Vuge no kadutra ?ip, umoregino^ 

arakantmosihikif koto to otrouiaku ni. 
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'' * Ah! must we not then ever keep our love as deep-hidden 
from men as a log buried beneath the bed of the channel of the 
Yuge river. For makcautwochi (not rendered) see sub z^oce. 

XL Amata aranu, ita zuo s/n mo zvoshiun, uumregino, 
shitdyo so kofum, yuhiLu shirazute. 

But one reputation, but one have I to lose, yet deep in my heart 
as a buried log lies my passion for tliec and I know not what it 
may end in. To this tanka there is no dai or explanatory 
argument—the allusion seems to be to a love dreading publicity 
U-no-hana-no, hare-bush-blossom (Dcutzia). Used with 
sa-tsukit the 5th month, wlien the Deutzia is in bloom; also 
(phonetically) with uki, sad. 

X. Unohananot'saku to ha nashi ni, am JdtonLkohiya 
' watarenm, kata 'mo/d ni s/dte. 

To one whose heart openeth not to me as the flowers of the 
harebush open, shall I' let my love go out to be unrequited! 
The m. k. is really an ornament only of sakn, bloom. 

X. Uguhisuno, kc^ofu kakine no, uno/tanano, uki koto are 

ya, kind ga kiniasamu. 

Oh the pity of it, my lord cometh not, belike! The jo or pre- 
hicc to the m. k. (phonetic of u in pitiable) is "the blossom 
of the harebush in the fence where the nightingale {uguhisu) 
passeth.” 

Uflura-bi-no, like thin ice. 

XX. Saho kaha ni, kohori watarem, usurabino, usuki 
kokoro zjuo, zjoaga omohanaku ni. 

I love her with a heart not weak as the thin ice that covers the 
waters of this Saho river. A dead friend or relative is lamented 
by a Princess {pho kimi). 

TJtau-se-galii (fT ^ ^)- The script is kariji. The 
m. k. means a kind of acom-shcU (Polllcipes) or /tamenote 
(tortoisc-paw-shell.) 

XI. Sutniyos/d no, hama m yom c/dfu, utsusegaki, mi 

naki koto mocki, are kohime ya mo. 

Not empty, I trow, is my^ heart of true love for thee, like the 
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shells men call tortoise-paws which the tide rolls in to rest upon 
the strand of SmniyosHT. 

Utsu-aeiXli-HOj written ^arifi ^ empty cicada moult 
{the common In ffiana it would be ^ actual self 

of this, not of any past or futiirifi world, or of dreams+ Hence 
the use of the m. k, with hwcM^ life; age, this world \ hiiOt 
man, person; self, corporeal self. 

XIL Utsussmin{>j Uuns no ^sioha toj emoh^domOy 
j/rt kikehay kokoro mctdohinu. 

His words arc those of this empty world, methinks if I still listen,, 
listen to him my heart will be led astray (uncertain wliethcr lids 
words of love are true or not). Here the m. k, is applied to 
iS7in4 3 s=yc. See also Lays iS, 26, 28, 50, 191, 251. 

T 7 ts'ii-ao-C^'i? fife or ^ ^, used with umL 

XIL Woimmmga^ umi-wo nb taturi:, utmso kakt, tmtu 
ioki nashi niy hohi^wataru ka mo* 

Ever love I untiringly (umu-ns^ki). Tlie /o leading up to 
lifftu, the homophon of which means, rtvisting, spinnh^ 
(liemp-yam), is the girls (Wotorn^m) spin the b^ten hemp- 
yam {nimsif) wound upon the spool-peg—or pegs— iaiari* 
Comp, the next k* 

trtsn-yufu-no ^)=^si>yu/u={}dstnaki. 

IX* dwkit 125 iiistiyufnnot kemorits *,,*,, 

... secluded as in the hollow of a spool or cop of hemp-yam. 
Or tiiiji{ftni)yjf/u may be an allusion, to the hollow of a yama- 
mm, cocoon, or again—but unlikely—the inner bark of the 
Broussonetia (>v(/w) beaten (utstt) made supple for weaving— 
as flax is. 

Waga-inochi, my hfe. Used widi Nagato no shima 
[naga, long). 

Xlf. Wiigodnochi nagaht hoshikskii^ UstdiOti 'wo^ yokti 
sum hito -wo, mtfk/iyu (or Ur^u) hah^irl vfo* 

Oh just to requite {or punish) him (a deceitful lover) who knows 
$0 well how to lie plentifully would tliat my days were long 
in the land 1 
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. . Waga-seko-wo ^ ^)- Tlicrc are other scripts. 
The meaning is, * my love, my spouse.' The m. k. is used with 

nakoitno yatna, Kose’sliill, do‘not .but leading va 

kose, the passage=cross not, I pray tlice, my spouse. With 
Kose yanta the use is analogous but the meaning reversed. 

* XVII. Wa^rasekoivo, aga Matsubara yo, vii^oataseba avm 
wo tomedonio, tmna mo kam miyu. 

•From amid the clump of pines—of tryst {matsu) with lover mind¬ 
ing—long I gaze upon the sea (ama) until I nought perceive but 
the harvesting of the weeds of ocean. The tanka is one of ten 
composed on the departure of Ohotomokyo from Chikuzen for 
City-Royal—his. boat is lost to sight and only the sea weed 
gatherers are visible on the strand. 

Waga-tataml (§ ^). my own mat Anciently tlic 
whole floor of a house-place wras not matted, each person, or 
at least the iJtenusJd, had his own mat more or less sacred to 
his use. The m.k. is used with the place-name Mihe no kahara 
hChe being taken as=m;-Ar, three-fold (or ltd may=the* 
honorifle ffd or ma ); tatmnuz=Xo fold or put things one upon 
pother. Possibly the m. k. is merely phonetic with the 
syllable ltd. 

Waglmoko-ni (§ ^ with or to my sister, my 
love. Used with- Afusaka (hill-name )—wagivioko td afu, meet 
my love; with afttchi i^cld) no hana (Melia japonica); with 
Afum (bmi*); with Ahazhi {afu-ahu-aha), island-name. The 
m. k. is complementary to a/u, meet 

XIJ. Wagittwkoni, koromo Kasuga no, YosJdki kaha, yosJd 
mo aranu ka, imo ga me wo mittm. 

Oh that from Yoshiki’s stream I might borrow its name {yosJd=i 
good, excellent)—O fine to meet thee, dear—from Yoshiki’s 
stream in Kasuga minding of some vestment {koromo) lent {kasu) 
to my love (yuagimokoni). See also XIII. chbka 138, 199. 

.... Wagiinok(hwo. 

’ ^^ ^J. WaginwkoTJup, hand no .yatna wo, takand ka mo, 
Yamato no ndyejtu, kutd tohoini ka mo. ■ ' 
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O tile Peak of l^snii—minding me of how (i>s) I would fein see 
(?w) her—is it not lofty, yet is not the land of Yamato (where 
her home is—City-Royal) a far land to be seen hence? The 
name I^anu suggests the m, k., the lie^ht of liiami her 
inaccessibility, and its situahon her remoteness {ifityetfu 
tohof}^. The Japanese etymology of Jzami is characteristic. 
Ihere was a hill, Sami, in Ise, and a boy, Fuiami, famous 
for a huge pine-tree. A Prince and I^rincess Sami had called 
the strand Midiiho hama and the hill Mishiho yaim—’hence 
the name Futami, Zl ^ or H ^ ; at the base of the hill was 
a brook ^ Sami^ which mmc became that of the liid. 
To it the prefix i need but be added, no great feat, and laami 
is the result. 

I, Wagijuok&iva, Haymm /lairja kas£j fmntt 

i/iaisti Jicj I’i mtfuka^&m naymt^. 

O winds that blow roughly on Hayami's strand“WOuld I 
might soon see {/tayoina} my mistress {wagiffwk(r2vo)—hlow not 
so fiercely I pray upon the green (imv) pine tree (ifiatsu tjo ki^ 
that axvaiteth me {a wg matsu) in far Yamato. The pine tree 
symboliaes his love whom he lias left behind in Yamato. ' 

JCI. kiM im ks jii?, ua^iki 

(or sJitJiaki) a ha skinuU yszu, ma naht ski 

; ^mohtka. 

Oswa -'ng nedu tree (Albizzia julibrissin) tliat swayeth [nadikl) on 
the moor of Tsuga—minding of w^hat I ever hear of thee, my’ 
sister, my love kiki for Tsuga) never can 1 

win rest for ever my thoughts dwell u^wn my love. The m. k. 
seems to be really a phonedc one. See 

Waka*hiflaki-no ;tc)- The script denotes the 

young hisakaH (Eurya japonica) or Kumi^ (Quencus serratah 
The m. k. is used phonetically with the phrase ima 

naraha. 

XIL W&tarahi okokata tiii hi tia, 7ivika kis^kij 
/dsa Tiarahit, hno kohimn kd^nHf, 

O that she may still love me even if I be long absent. 
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The phonetic jo to waga ftisa is 'ivaka hisaki, the young Iiisaki 
that grows by the waters of tlic g^eat river of Watarahi. 

Wakaki'ko*no, like a young child... Iiahita-> 
inotohorit creep or crawl about like a little cliild. 

Waka-komc-wo (il a complementary m. k. 

wakahomowo Kariji no wonu, the little moor of KaHji minding 

of the reaping {Jtani) of young ruslics i^wakakoumvo) . 

the rushes were used for making mattings. 

Waka'kusa'llO, like young herbs—used with nildta- 
uiakura, thine arm as pillow fresh and tender as the young hcrb 5 
(of spring); waka tsnma, spouse tender as the young herbs; ‘ivaka 
omohitsuki ni ski kind, here waka may apply to kimi or to 
omohitsuki, my love to whom my love clingeth as the young 
spring herbs (to any support). 

XVI. fyusJdsJd wo, tSMiagu kaha he no, wakakiisano, ltd 

no wakakaite ni, sa-neshi kora ha vio. 

Ah where is she now whom I loved so well in the days when 
I was young—^young as the soft sprii^ herbs that grow by the 
river-ride, where one tethered the wounded deer (after the 
hunt)? In this version wakakahe is explained as in Keichiu’s 
commentary, the jo to wakakttsano may contain an allusion now 
unintelligible. Sec N. 3330. 

XVII, chbka 224. wakaktisano, aytJd tadznkuri ... 

.fashioning leggings (for travelling) of young*reeds. See 

also K. v., vi.; N. 2524, 330. 

Washi-nO'Siiniu (Jii^ eagle-haunted, a descriptive 
m. k. of Tsukuba no yama in Hitachi. Sec IX, chbka 113. 

Wasure-kahi (<1S oblivion-shell, a sort of clam? 
Used phonetically with wasure, forget 

_ I. Ohoiotnono, Mitsti no hama naru, wastiregald, the naru 
into wo, wasuretc omohe ya. 

O oblivion-shell that men find at Mitsu’s stiand—is oblivion o^ 
my sister, my love, whom I have left at home, thinkable indeed I 
For the m. k. of Mitsu see sub, Ohotomono. 
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Wtfta-no-aoko (#$ Ji^), Bca-bottom, ijsed with deep- 
sea, open-$eaj and compounds. 

Wi'maehi-tauki ti^e moon of the iSth 

night of die lujiar month. The 17th is iacJu-mctchi-tsuki and 
tlifi 15th is nE-viacId^tsuM. I suggest (merely) the following 
cjfplanations t Tachi is moonrise after full (about ttd 

is moonrisc the next night (about 9 Jo p.mj, and moonnse 
the third night (about 11 p-m). Tac/ti may refer to a time when, 
one is still up and about (in harvest), 7m when one has returned 
home after the toil of the day, ne when one has gone to rest. 
The m. k, is used with Akashi no to ^lacc-name). See III 
choka 44. Perha^js the lay was composed on an iSth and the 
opportunity was seized of applying the m. k. to akashi a5= 
akaihi, which has various meanings, open, dawn, shine etc., tq 
which the m. k. might be applied. 

Womina-lieshi (or the Valemna scabio^efblia, 

one of the salad vegetables of the Manyo age. Used with 
Saki (part of several place-names) as^ja^w, bloom, flourish. 
Womi.iameshi perhaps refers originally to women's vestments 
on which the plant was impressed to form a simple patten. 

IV. Wi^inah^ihi, S^kisaha m ofurUi. hanakatmmi, katsitt£ 
7H0 shiranu, mo sMru ka mo. 

The translation wiU be found under hanakaUumiy 

Woshi"tori-no, the 7^0110. duck (Anas galcdculata or 
mandarin duck), used phonetically as in ......... T^foskitonno, 

tooshiki aga ffii Aa, khniga manimani ..., Alas for me—as my 
lord willeth. 

Wotom^ra-ga, complementary m. k. to Sodefuru yama— 
minding of the waving (/w™) of maidens' ^mtova^ra) sleeves 
as summons or farewell. 

W otomer a-wo =wototti€Yaga, 

Ya**chi-hokio*nO ^ eight thousand (a host) of 
spears. Used with kamU god, deily. Yachihoko no kami 
is an alias of Ohonamuji no mikoto. See VL choka 97, also 
K ii. 
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- Yahetatami, eight (many) fold. Used with Heguri no 
yama. See under komotatami. 

Ya-ho-tade-wo (A ^ eight (many) cared, tadc 
(Polygonum sp). Used phonetically with Hodzumi, place- 
name. See midsnttadi, 

Yake-tachi-no, forged and tempered sword-blade. Used 
with the syllable to in to-kokoro, tonami—being regarded as 
equivalent to togishit togi, tosid, polished, sharp, free from flaw 
(as a loyal heart is). 

IV, Tayu to ihaba, wabisfdmi scitm to, yakt tachino* 
hetsukafu koto ha, karoshi ya wagimi 
The explanation given of this m. Ic. in the above tanka is that 
hetsuk£^u=zketsnra/u nidzn^fu=^nidzurafu), wliile 

iachino is read with hetsukafu as he-tsukafu, carry (sword) by 
side. The meaning of the tanka then will be—should our 
bond of love be snapt, what misery will be mine! again 
thou didst but flatter me, most. cruel one! The value of the 
m. k. cannot be rendered in the translation. (There was a 
quarrel and a promise of iniegratio not fulfilled. 

Ya-kumO’Sasu (A S ItHi) 1 ^ much the same value as 
yakumotatsu. 

Ill, Yakumosasu, Idzumo no kora ga, kurogatni ha, 
Yoskinu no kaha no, oki ni nadzusafu. 

Oh floating on the mid-stream of the Yoshinu river see the 
black tresses of the maid of nvasiy-clouded Idzumo. The 
drowned girl is a victim, doubtless, of love. 

Ya-kamo-tatsu, eight (many) clouds arise—or coils oi 
mist. Used with Idzumo. The real meaning of this ni. k. 
cannot be determined. Idzumo is written tU idzuru-kumo, 
clouds that come forth or appear, and with this signification 
the use of the m. k. is not unintelligible. See K.* i., N. 1415 ; 
also note at end of this list 

YakU'Shiho-no, burning salt, i. e., produced in salt-pans 
over flame. Used with karaki, bitter, cruel, as love iJtoJti) is in 
its pains. • ‘ * • 
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Yamabuki-no, the blossom of the yamsbuki (Kfrrm 
g$ed with nihoJu^it zmff, my love elegant (fragrant) 
as the Kerria bloom i phoiKtically with jajnii ii^ki nashi, 
never ceasing, ymtm being assinnilatcd with yarfta. 

Yama-kaha-no (ill JI])^ mountain stream* Used with 
as in yamahahani)., tagit^u kohorot heart tumultuous 
as the waters of a mountam torrent. 

Tama-kiri-nO, mountain ifm\r—yanmhirinot ibn^tki aga 
ifiune, gloomed my mind as with a mountain mist hilh 

also denotes wild, waste country* 

Yama'llO'Iiia-yil, from amid the hiUs^yant/inofnayu, 
Idzums no the maid of Idiumo minding of clouds rising 
from amid the hills. 

Yama-no-wi-no, mountain (or waste land), w^ell etc. 
Such a well (or source) undigged by man would be shallow; 
hence the m. k* is used with asaki kffker^^ heart shallow as a 
natural fount. 

Yama'&hita-ao (tU T)p fhe lower slopes off or under, 
tlie hills^ ruddy In autumn with the changing leafage of the 
woods; hence the m* k. is used with nkg Sitho /ztHd, red-stained 
ship^ jied as the lower hill-slopes In autumn* 

Yama'SUg&’iio (ill ^)>,the hahitmimd^ (Liriope granv 
ini folia—a sort of lily) that displays abundance of berries* 

/K Yamasug^nOf ni naromu koto wo, war€ ni yo&e, ihar^ 
hitm ka, tare io ka 7 iuramu* 

Here the m- k. applies merely to the mL As the lily, tliat 
frulteth nob ^ ^ whom he embraces wliom the world gave 

to me* The translation is imitative* The m* k. i$ also used 
with r/ddare, confused^ disordered, the leaves of the plant being 
abundant and close; also^ phonetically, with Jh)? 

and with sogahi m nes/dku, 

X/V- KsnasM imo wffj idsucM yuhami to, ymnamgeno, 
^ogafd ni noihiku, zwiaski kziyas/n zjto, 

Alas! My sister, my love, whither wouldest thou—woulde.st 
thou we turned our backs on each other like the leaves ofth<; 
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yamasuge —would that not be misery to both, love! (Tlic 
allusion seems to be to a lovers’ quarrel. One may hope the 
inUgratio came about) 

Yama-tadzu-no, said to mean a woodman’s axe. Used 
in some such way as to be applicable as a m. k. to miikahc, 
front, be opposite, to meet. There is however a plant {yama) 
tadzu no Id or nihatoko (Sambucus racemosa), of which tlK 
leaves are opposite [.mukahe). Sec K. Ixxxvii. 

Yami-yo-naau (fW ^ ^), . yamiyonasu, omohi- 

madohinu .distracted (with love) as with tlic darkness 

of night 

Yami-no-yo-no, similar to the last— yamhicycno, yuki- 
saki shirazu, unknowii^ the future course (of tilings,) dark as 
night 

Ya-saka-tori (A K J^)i a diving bird that takes very 
long (eight, many, feet or fethoms deep) breath. 

XIV. Oki ni su mo, wo-katno no mokoro, yasakatori, iki- 
dzuku imo wo, okiU kinu ka tno, 

Alas that I have left behind me my sister, my love, who will 
sigh ^thorns deep, like the deep-breathed wild-duck of ocean. 

Yasii-kaha-no, the river Yasu, phonetic m. k. of yasu-i- 
m(Huzu, no gentle sleep I know. 

Yasomishishi, used with Ohokimi, great lord. Sovran etc. 
According to one script it would mean, who knowctli {shisld* 
i. e., govemeth) all {^ya, i. e., eight) tlie corners {suint) of the 
land. The other and, to my mind,better c^qilanation is yasumi 
suru, yasumuru, make rest, bring to peace, debellare. A fairly 
good rendering is ‘in peace and power who rulest.’ See /. 
choka 3, lo, ii, 12; K. xxviii, xevi, xcvii, ciii and N. 2176, 
2338, 2998. 

Yoflhiki'kaha, see under wagimokom. 

Yufu-tsutsu {dzttdzu) — no <§), evening star, used 

with yti/ube, evening of evening star; ke yuki kaku yuki, hither 
thither move like the course of the evening star (alluding perhaps 
to its alternate appearances as morning and evening star). 
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Tufii-hana-no, like Eroussonetla blossoms. But what are 
rciilly meant seem to be artificial flowers made of bark 

stuff or paper—as customary to-day, Vi^ w tstikuru 

artificial paper floAvers, made by the women of 
Hatsnse (Haase). 

Ynfa-tatami, a fold or yufu doth as an offering to the 
gods. Used with Tamuke no yama.—means to offer up 
before tlie gods; with Tanakami yama, where the application 
of ttie m. k* is phonetic, tiitami being; regarded as a contraction 
of tatanami assonant with Tanakami. 

Yufu'-hi-nasu PJ), yufultmam^ 

.. lovely as sun at oveiL Comp, asahhtasu^ 

YiLbi*zlii-mono, snow-like, used phonetically only with 
yiiki-kayQM, go and conic to and fro or often. 

Tuku-ftme-no (fJ: ^&&). ytikufmiem sugiis 

.s, passing on like ships at sea+ 

Ynku-k age-no (J0: j^)- 

XIJI. ch^kii 146 .. yitkukagCT^i&i Uiiki 7 f £0 yuk^ba 

n.H.+T.t as the moon Avith its passing light further fareth. This 
intepretation, howcA^r, is doubtful. Motowori favours ara- 
titi/ioNP, afresh or anew, regarding ^ as a mistake. 

Y uku-k Slha-nOf *»*»♦ ^ + yukukakano, sugimsAi hiio ...... 

... one who lias passed away as the waters of a flowing riArer* 

Tuku-midziX-IlO, like running water, used with su^, pass 
on, aivay; oio mo sayakehi^ pleasant murmur as of running 
Avater; todimts bane, witliout lialt like running water; 
naht, ceaselessly; kaberafiu, retumeth not. 

Yukii-tori-nO passing (migrating) wild-fowh 

used Avith ay‘asofu, dispute, clamour, like flocks of migrating 
birds. 

Yu'tflnc-mtxki seerns to mean a plot of sown Tice-seed, 
the young herbs are transplanted later. 

XV- Aiuijyagine, y&da hiri orosJuiCt yutanemakit yuyu^hiku 
kimi niy kohi waiaru. ka mo* 

The gist of this tanka is contained In the last two lines—I am 
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fearful lest I betray my lord for my lord, (hre I then love him ? 
(An answer to an inquiry as to wliat troubles her.) The three 
Dreceding ku lead up to yiiyushiku through the syllable yu of 
vutaitcmald, itself described in the first two kn as the plot ot 
sown-rice defended (from evil influences) by the shoots cut from 
tile green willows growii^ by tlie stream. 

Note.— Ma often implies a sort of completeness; tlius vuz-U, 
both hands; vui-kaji, ma-kai, an etiuipment of oars or sculls; 
ftuKvake, parting of two persons etc. Ya may be an old word 
meaning many, great, ya, eight, may have lx:cn the same word. 
Tlien ya-chi-hoko, grcat-liilt-haibcrd, would better aijjily as an 
epithet of Ohonamiji, yakuviotatsu, as a m. k. of Idzumo—when 
we may find an allusion to the clouds or weatlicr of mist, 
cmcrgii^ through or above which the bnd would lie first seen 
by the earliest Asiatic immigrants who made the Idzumo strand. 
Even yasmmshisIU might thus he more intelligible, i/ 

(■k 5')* 

I have used ‘ City-Royal ’ to designate the capital for tlie 
time being of Yamato, and * Sovran’ I venture to employ as a 
substantive for ‘ Mikado.’ Neither * Emperor ’ nor * King ’ quite 
suit In some cases a phoneb'e makura-kotoba has some of its 
literal meaning incorporated in the transhdons. Many of tlie 
tanka are ingenious attempts to illustrate a thought or sentiment, 
suggested by some person, scene or event, by the dexterous use 
of m. k. which are not mere ‘supports' (chcvilles) of the ku as 
often asserted. They all had at one time a definite meaning, 
well understood probably in the 8th century. Of many of tlie 
examples cited the text is probably corrupt. This is not to be 
wondered at, in view of the jumbled script in which tliey were 
originally written, and tlie consequent errors of copyists, deci¬ 
pherers, and translators mto yotni. The inversions of syntactical 
order, the,- irregular syntax, tlie uncertain meaning of many 
words, the elliptical and suggestive style, the general indefinitness 
of an impersonal language, and one’s ignorance of many of tlie 
allusions contained in the uta are reasons why in many cases an 
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absolute final Ely in iiiterpret iEion is unattainable^ I hope that 
I'csident members of the Society will use their opportunities to 
correct and amplify the foregoing attempt to explain the makura- 
kotoba of primitive Japanese literature. 

F. VICTOR mcKim. 


In the above examples— 

Koldr-nuataru, is best talten ^=^koM£i yo zvi? 7vat{tr7i ; 
jii?M is love, like, be fond of {^rsons or tilings); 
mwhi-sugu yo zuff su^ ; thus otmhi ingtib^ki 

kimi ..* whom I mourn with a life-long mourmng, 

ar^=(^j, or \ 

£iw^ji=fccl love, regret, sadnessj cane, hope, or simply 
'tliink.' of its many compounds tlie sense h often 
idiomatic. 











